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PREFACE 



THIS work has not been inspired by hostility' 
to the free propagation of any rehgious 
doctrine by the effort and at the cost of those who 
bcheve in it. It is hostile to a system which renders 
easy the propagation of such doctrine at the 
voluntary cost of those who either do not believe in 
il or disapprove of the methods of its propagation. 

Tliis work is not opposed to the performance of 
so-called " social " work by any religious body, even 
with the financial help of those who do not belong to 
it, It is opposed to a system which enables a re- 
ligious body, as such, to derive undue financial 
advantage from the public interest in its less import- 
ant *' social " work, and to exist as a religious body 
mainly by virtue of a misconception in the pubhc 
mind encouraged by the disproportionate combina- 
tion of its religious and " social " functions in its 
appeals. 

It is not maintained that the Salvation Army does 
not, in the stereotyped phrase, " do good work ". 
It would be difficult for any organization not wholly 
maleficent which draws hundreds of thous.nnd^; of 
pounds every year from the public to avoid doing 
flonie good. It is maintained lliat the public are 
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not supplied with proper meansof judging whether 
the work, if done at all, is worth its cost, or could not 
be much more effectively done for its cost, and that 
they are debarred from applying to that work the 
tests of success recognized and ostensibly applied to 
it by the Army itself. 

This work does not question the right of a religious 
body to mortgage or pledge its property for religious 
purposes provided it is its own members who pay 
tlie interest on its loans. It does question the right 
of the Salvation Army, whose members do not and 
cannot pay such interest, to turn the property given 
to it by the pubhc into a gigantic investment busi- 
ness, necessitating a payment — mainly at the public 
expense — of over £30,000 a year in interest for the 
satisfaction of the Army's shareholders in Great 
Britain. 

This work does not condemn the formation by 
religious bodies of financial institutions for the en- 
couragement of thrift among the masses. It does 
condemn as dangerous the formation by the Salvation 
Army of great financial institutions which attract the 
savings of the poor, but which, instead of furnishing 
the guarantee of "perfect safety" so prominently held 
out, seem to ensure — owing to the manifold and in- 
compatible functions of their management, the nature 
of the security, and the absence of all proper guaran- 
tee of its adequacy — the certainty of ultimate 
financial disaster, serious in its volume, and not 
merely national but world-wide. 

This work is not inspired by animosity towards 
the personality of General Booth or any of his officers. 
The heroic efforts of an aged autocrat to control and 
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maintain still further the costly and ineffectual sys- 
tem tliat has overmastered him might welt constitute 
a patlietic spectacle even for an enemy. That of 
the Army's thousands of devoted officers, blindly 
labouring with much privation and infinite effort to 
gather fruits which even they are not allowed to see, 
would command its meed of admiration even in an 
age that had lost the savour of self-sacrifice. 

It was General Booth's belief in iSgo that only 
those who were " determined to bring about by any 
and every means a bloody and violent overturn 
of all existing institutions " could logically be his 
opponents. Of such social desperadoes the late 
Professor Huxley was, while not the least logical, 
assuredly the most redoubtable. It was he who 
foretold the development of Salvationism on lines 
similar to those followed by the Franciscans, who, 
within thirty years of the death of St. Francis, had 
l>ecome "one of the most powerful, wealthy, and 
worldly corporations in Christendom, with their 
fingers in every sink of pohtical and social corruption, 
if so be profit for the order could be fished out of it." 
" Who is to say." asked Huxley in 1890, " that the 
Salvation Army, in the year 1920, shall not be a 
replica of what the Franciscan order had become in 
the year 1260 ? " 

Huxley's vantage-point of comparison is still 
fourteen years ahead, and in some respects, possibly, 
the Array is not yet a counterpart of this picture. 
It is here the purpose of a Jiumbler pen than his to 
show how far tlie early religious and " social " aims 
of Salvationism have already become warped from 
(he lines of their good intent. And this in the hope 
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that, well within the lifetime of its founder, the 
Salvation Army may yet be moved, either by internal 
or external influences, to have done with reticence, 
autocracy, mingled motives and "two-fold" financial 
dealings, to look diligently to the recovery and saving 
of its own soul, and so to set its house in order that, 
even if its spiritual and " social " activities have 
perforce to assimie more modest proportions in the 
eyes of the world, it shall at least cease to be an 
instrument of physical and spiritual oppression to 
its members as well as an economic peril to the 
community. 



London, May 1906. 
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The finance of the great religious bodies in this 
country is not a subject in which the general public 
are apt to display any particular or lively interest. 
Nor is it, on the whole, necessary that they should. 
If the two established Churches in the kingdom 
be disregarded, it may be fairly said that the finance 
of each sect concerns almost exclusively its own 
members alone — that of Methodism mainly Metho- 
dists, of Congregationalism mainly Congregational- 
ists, of the Baptist body mainly Baptists, ajid so on. 
In no case is there any material or systematic 
exchange cither of service or of money between 
the members of any one denomination and the 
organization of any other. Regarded as purely 
rehgious bodies existing primarily for the spiritual 
advancement of their o^vn members, each of them 
is, in effect, self-supporting, and is in no appreciable 
degree dependent upon the financial help of other 
Christian bodies, and still less upon that of such 
members of the public as belong to no Christi.in 
body at all. It is true, no doubt, that eacli and nil 
of these bodies may fairly be regarded as performing 
some sort of public service in virtue merely ul their 
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religious activity in the community ; but it is 
certain, nevertheless, that no one of them would 
find it at all easy on that account alone to obtain 
even a moderate measure of financial aid for religious 
purposes from the community at large. Particular 
sectarian funds destined for purposes not strictly 
religious in the sense usually accepted may, of 
course, form exceptions to this rule ; but in such 
cases the public are usually conceded the right of 
assuring themselves that their contributions are 
.^ . devoted, not to the general religious work or the 
maintenance of the sect as a whole, but directly to 
i"" the particular philanthropic object which it may 
•:;•* desire, with the help of the public, to promote. 
V" The Salvation Army, compared with other Chris- 

"•'*• tian bodies, possesses many essential points in 
: ■" common — more, indeed, than is generally believed, 
■*"'• But at the outset one striking difference is observable 
, :•• even by the most casual observer : its confident 
•....' dependence upon and immense indebtedness to the 
'•* members of other religious bodies as well as to 

large sections of the general public who display no 

_^^_; disposition whatsoever to join its ranks, or, perhaps, 
;■;•. the ranks of any other sect. Salvationist finance, 
''.". therefore, concerns everybody. If one inquires the 
*' ** grounds upon which the Salvation Army is so 
'••;. generally accorded this exceptionally favourable 
•.'."' treatment the answer usually is to the effect that 
the Army ministers to a class of people not success- 
fully touched by other religious bodies, and that — 
leaving religion practically out of account — it does 
a large amount of " social " work which serves to 
distinguish it from other religious bodies. This is, 
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indeed, the claim officially made by the Army 
itself {Orders and Regulations for Field Officers, 
p. 297 ; In Darkest England, p. 241). The public 
have, in consequence, come very generally to 
imagine that tlie Army as a religious body differs 
materially from all other religious organizations in 
its aims, that its work is mainly if not exclusively 
"social," and, therefore, that money given to the 
Army at large is devoted, not to mere religious 
propaganda, but to the furtherance of objects more 
practical and more generally approved. 

The " social " work of the Army has for many 
years been so widely advertised in the press and on 
the platform that it b little wonder if in very many 
minds tlie Army should be almost solely identified 
with such work. General Booth himself appears to be 
keenly conscious of the fact that it is in his " social" 
work that the public are disposed to display most 
practical interest. In the course of his religious 
motor campaigns of 1904-1905,116 repeatedly insisted 
upon the great public service performed by the 
Farm Colony, the City Colonies, the Emigration 
Agency, and the other departments of his " Social " 
(Darkest England) Scheme. He has frequently com- 
plained that this work is not at present adequately 
supported by the public. He has at the same time 
thrown out certain proposals of the most ambitious 
nature with the view of securing a very much larger 
measure of external financial help in the realization 
of these " social " ideals- To few people, appar- 
ently, does it ever occur to differentiate between 
the Army's "social" and its religious activities, 
or to inquire what proportion of the immense but 
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unknown sums already contributed annually by 
the public to the Anny's exchequer is devoted to 
those " social " objects which alone serve to excite 
special pubhc sympathy with the Array at all. 

Even if it were possible to assert that the majority 
of the public are well aware that the destination of 
their contributions, not specifically given to the 
Darkest England Scheme, is religious and not 
" social," we should be at once placed in a serious 
dilemma — that of accoimting for the necessity of 
external financial help in the case of an evangelical 
religious body which professes, as the Salvation 
Army does, to be a success and not a failure. Grant- 
ing, for the moment, that it is the evangelization 
of the masses in which the public are interested, 
and for which they are willing to pay, as they have 
done, many millions in Great Britain alone, how 
comes it that General Booth has never yet found it 
advisable to supply the pubhc with the only data 
which can enable them to test the success of his 
organization in this, by far its most important, 
department ? Few religious bodies in this country 
are content to exist solely for the spiritual interests 
of their members at any particular moment ; all 
seek in a greater or less degree to grow by influencing 
their environment. The Salvation Army, like 
every other sect, can only grow by accretion, and 
numerical growth is, in fact, the one test of pro- 
gress which religious bodies generally are content 
to impose upon themselves. 

If, by way of example, the Presbyterian Church 
of England be selected, we find that the Minutes 0} 
Synod, published each year, contains congregational 
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ibies giving, ttUer alia, the membership in the 
ent and Uie preceding year, not only of the body 
as a whole, but of every one of the 339 congregations 
.wliich compose it throughout the country. Tlius 
' the growth or decline of the whole body, and of any 
particular congregation in it, can t>e seen at a 
glance. In the case of the Presbyterians, however, 
there is no public obligation or reason for the com- 
pilation and issue of this return. In that of the 
Salvation Army there are most obvious public 
reasons why a similar return, at least as detailed, 
sliould be made. In view of the Army's constant 
and ubiquitous financial appeal to the public, and 
the alleged success of its work of evangelization, 
it is surely a remarkable fact that in not one of its 
niunerous publications is there any annual record 
of tJie number and location of its corps, or congrega- 
tions, throughout the country, with the number of 
officers, members and adherents attached to each. 
Is there any reason why such a test of the Army's 
success should not be apphed ? One of its higher | 
officials, acting on instructions, recently deprecated 
it on the grounds (i) that the Army is still a young 
organization, (2) tliat such a pubhcation would be 
expensive, and (3) that it is impossible to estimate 
spiritual work by statistics. It is true that the 
Army is only forty years of age, but in that short 
time it has probably obtained from the British 
public alone at least ten millions of pounds for the 
promotion of its spiritual work, The cost of printing 
an extra 30 or 40 pages of tables statistically depict- 
ing the Anny's progress year by year could hardly 
swell unduly a printing bill already enormous. The 
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publication might even be found to repay its cost 
in consequence of the emulation between corps 
which it might fEiirly be expected to stimulate, to 
say nothing of the increased financial aid that 
might be derived from outside sympathizers thus 
enabled to assure themselves that their money was 
bringing forth tangible fruit. As for Uie plea 
that it is impossible to test spiritual work by stat- 
istics, this happens to be the test ostensibly recog- 
nized and imposed by the Salvation Army itself 
for its own purposes. 

In General Booth's Orders and Regulations for 
Field Officers (1904) there is {p. 323) the following 
delinite statement on the subject of niunbers as a 
test of the Army's success : — 

" The work of the Army is to secure tlie 
Ta mmt Salvation of men, and then to preserve tlicm in 
Mot Mm- ^^ lavour of God and train them to fight lor 
the Salvation of their fellowa. In order that 
we may know the extent to which tliis work is being accom- 
plished, it is necessary to make and keq> candul recnrds of 
the names of all those who may, in any way, be united with 
the Army. These records are called ' the Rolls.' " 

On page 326 there Is tliis further regulation con- 
cerning these rolls : — 

Hoi w " ^* Rolls are the property of the Army, 

te i»k«ri and must not be taken away from the Corps, 

"*'' except by the authority of the P.C. (provincial 

commander) or D.O. (divisional officer). Their contents 

&re not to be disclosed to any one but the persons officially 

concerned." 

Why, it is necessary to ask, is this reserve regarding 
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its strength observed by the Army, seeing that 
pubhcity is frankly practised for their own sake by 
other religious bodies which, unlike the Army, 
owe very little to the pubUc ? No one, of course, 
would wish to inquire for public purposes the names 
of the persons inscribed in the rolls. If it is necessary 
for a successful organization financed by the public to 
make and keep careful records of its work, the pubUc 
are surely entitled to be shown a regular digest of 
them. If General Booth's alleged evangelical suc- 
cess has any foundation in fact, he has, in refraining 
from publishing periodical figures of his organiza- 
tion's strength, departed for once from his acknow- 
ledged practice of utihzing every possible oppor- 
tunity of securing an effective advertisement for liis 
work. Figures of strength are admittedly necessary 
in order that he and his staff may know " tlie 
extent to which this woek is being accomplished." 
There is, as will be shown, but too much ground 
for the fear that, if such figures are not regularly 
imparted to the public, who finance the Army's 
efforts so lavishly, no one may ever know, in the 
possible event of evangelical failure, the extent to 
which the work is not tieing accomplished. 

The public, then, are supplied with no record of 
" what is being done " in the spiritual department 
in return for their money. Before attempting any 
independent estimate of the work itself and the 
amount contributed to it by the public, it may be 
well to note that the very absence of such a record 
^- helps in no small measure to account forthe continued 
H toleration of this unsatisfactory state of things. 
H The pubhc,who are not afforded a complete survey 
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of the entire field, are generous enough to assun" 
that the work is being prosecuted elsewhere with 
more success than is possibly the case in their own 
immediate field of observation. Moreover the idea 
is widespread that street preaching is a thing to be 
regarded as an end in itself, and that the evangelist — 
even apart from visible results — may, after all, be 
not unworthy of his hire. This idea, however, is 
in reality opposed to the principles of the Array, 
inasmuch as the very reason of its being is to super- 
sede the alleged inconclusive religious propaganda 
among the masses of the older rehgious denomina- 
tions. Those of the public whose acquaintance 
with the Army's work extends beyond its open-air 
meetings are relatively few. Wliile the sympathy 
or the good nature of many leads them to con- 
tribute to the outdoor collections, it is seldom 
that the public are suflficiently interested in 
the Army's spiritual work to take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the nature and functions 
of one of the Army's corps. Were it otherwise it 
would be much more generally and dearly recognized 
than it is at present that each of tliese corps is, in 
every essential particular, a congregation of wor- 
shippers existing primarily, like any other congrega- 
tion, for its own spiritual benefit, for its own numer- 
ical advancement, and consequently for the numer- 
ical advancement of the sect of whidi it is a member. 
The idea, frequently fostered of late by the 
officials of the Army, that the Army acts largely as 
the recniiting sergeant for other denominations can- 
not, unfortunately, bear examination. As has just 
bcensecn, tlie workof the Army is " tosectire thesalva- 
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tionof men, and then to preserve them in the favour 
of God and train them to fight for the salvation of 
their fellows." Officers are further reminded that 
" salvation means enlistment into the Array " — 
being " made soldiers " [0. and R., p. 74), and that 
^B "the conversion of sinners and their enlistment in 
^" the Army " {p. 415) must be their constant object. 
Here there is no idea of working for the increase of 
other sects, and no one who knows anything of tlie 

P constitution of the Salvation Army can deny that it 
is expressly, and even ingeniously, designed — in a 
degree unapproached by any other rehgious body 
^_ — (or the retention within its ranks of every convert 
^B that it is capable of making. There must always, of 
" course, be a certain amount of leakage between sects. 
But on the whole the atmosphere and ritual whicli 
suffice to convert a man will, in nine cases out of 
ten, be more congenial to him for his regular edifica- 
tion than the atmosphere and ritual of those bodies 
which have failed to convert him. The atmosphere 
and ritual of the Salvation Army are admittedly very 

■ different from those of any other sect ; they are, in 
(act, deliberately designed to influence the minds 
' and satisfy the spiritual aspirations of the particular 

f class of people lor which the Army exists, and for 
which the other sects, it is asserted, do not. Why, 
then, should one be expected to look for the Army's 
converts elsewhere than in its own corps or congre- 
gations ? 
j^ In all ages the organization, the person, and even 
jHthe spot associated in the sinner's mind with the 
crowning incident of his conversion have in innumer- 
Lablc instances been the object of the most signal 
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gratitude, devotion or veneration. Are we to assume 
that the Salvationist convert more than any other is 
prone to turn his back upon the divine instrument 
(0. and R., p. 303) of his regeneration, and to 
commit the ingratitude of diverting his spiritual 
energies to other organizations which, he must 
know, are less divine because less effectual {p. 
303) ? Whatever may be said of the constitution 
and administration of the Army, there is certainly 
nothing about its aims or about the individuals 
forming its membership, that is designed to 
repulse any one capable of being once influenced 
by its doctrines and inspired by its mission. Its 
aims, whether successful or not, are lofty ; its con- 
gregations, whether numerically strong or not, pass 
muster in the matter of respectability ; if its claims 
to success are justified membership may well be a 
matter of legitimate pride. Alt these considerations 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that, if the Army 
is not merely a great auxiliary revival agency work- 
ing, say, on the lines of certain well-known peripa- 
tetic missions, but possesses an adequate permanent 
congregational system entirely in its own hands, then 
the strength of its congregations or corps is a reason- 
able test — and, indeed, the only test — of its success. 
What means, then, are possessed by the Army of 
making converts in the first place, and of keeping 
them in the second ? It is unnecessary here to ex- 
amine the doctrines taught by the Army, but only 
those claims in regard to their propagation which 
distinguish the Army from other sects. Others may 
content themselves with preaching at large, trusting 
" that good shall fall at last — far off," and look for 
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the results of their sowing in other men's sheaves. 
Not so the Army. " The work of the P.O. (fn^ld 
officer) is not to make ungodly people better — that 
is, more moral — but to make them feel how awfully 
bad they are, that they are utterly lost " (p. 89). 
The F. O's business, in short, is first of all " to save 
men " (p. 88). " This done, other teaching can com- 
mence " (p. 90). Those who have never perused 
General Booth's six hundred odd pages of Orders 
and Regulations can have little idea of the care, 
minuteness and exhaustiveness with which his sys- 
tem of converting men is elaborated for the guid- 
ance of his officers. The peculiar merit of the system 
is, however, that there is nothing fallible about it : 

" Many people think it b all a sort of chance, as to 
whether they will succeed or not. They think they have 
DO mote power to bring about the salvation of souls, than 
they have to produce a thunderstorm, or manufacture an 
earthqaake. This is a mistake. If the F.O. will lie at 
the trouble to quahfy himself, and follow the couosols 
given in these Orders, he will be as certain to succeed in 
bringing an abundant harvest of grain into the heavenly 
gamer, as a farmer would be who ploughed and sowed and 
reaped according to the fixed laws that govern the natural 
world in raising a good crop of com. . . . There are fixed 
methods of moving men. If the F.O. will read the counsels 
tliat follow, he will know bow to produce conviction in the 
hearts of the people round about him, and if he will adopt 
them, ho will be successful in doing so" (pp. 90, 91}. 

The F.O., in fact, is told that if he does not succeed 
he must necessarily rt'cognize tliat it is his own fault, 
and not that of the system (p. 23). The Army, then, 
permits no one to doubt its ability to succeed. In 
order to succeed, however, it must get into contact 
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with the people aimed at. Either they must come 
to the Army's officers, or the Army's officers must go 
to them : 

" The easiest, quickest, most ccoooimcai, and most 
eflective method by which the F.O- can reach people ia to 
have them come to liim, crowding his Barracks, and sitting 
before him ready to listen to what he has to say. 

" Every effort therefore should be made to draw people to 
tlic Barracks. Various methods of advertising and other 
attractions are set forth in Chapter II., part ». . . . 

•' Nothing succeeds like success. If soub arc getting 
saved night after night, this fact alono will draw people 
to the place" (p. 93). 

Clearly if people are not drawn to the place, it can 
only mean that souls are not getting saved night after 
night and, consequently, that the work of the Army, 
for some reason or another, is not being accom- 
plished. It may be said, however, that the people 
to whom tlie Army ministers are frequently com- 
pelled by industrial and other considerations to re- 
move from one district to another or from one town 
to another, ajid that for this reason the membership, 
of any one corps or congregation cannot possibly' 
show all the converts made by that corps. This is no 
doubt true, but it is nevertheless reasonable to look 
for such converts as may be compelled to remove to 
some other corps either in the same town or in some 
other part of the country. Ample provision has, in 
fact, been made for such contingencies. Tlie names 
of all penitents professing conversion in connexion 
with any corps are placed on a converts' register 
(0. and R., p. 326). When the officer is convinced 
that a conversion is sincere the convert is regarded as 
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a recniit.and after an intcrva] of four weeks from con- 
version the recruit may become a member or soldier 
of the corps (p. 327). A soldier, in accepting and 
signing Uie " Articles of War," subscribes, in addition 
to doctrinal professions, totliese words : " Ido here 
declare my full determination to be a true Soldier of 
the Army till I die " (p. 331), and he is enjoined to be 
" regular in attending its meetings, outdoor and in, 
as often as you can " (War Cry). When a 
soldier is about to remove " it isthedutyof tliecora 
manding officer to see that such Soldiers do not 
suffer by their removal, and that the Army is not 
weakened thereby" (p. 335)- The soldier himself is 
furnished with a " transfer note," intended to be 
handed by him to the officer of the corps nearest to 
his destination, and the counterfoil of this note is 
transmitted by the officer of the corps of departure to 
his divisional officer, who in turn transmits it to the 
officer of the'corps of destination, and it is this latter 
officer's duty to make suitable arrangements to re- 
ceive and welcome the soldier on his arrival, if pos- 
sible at the railway station (pp. 335-6). It will be 
seen, therefore, that the safeguards against desertion 
are much more stringent than in any other rehgious 
organization. 

It is curious to note how, within the Army, every 
provision is designed to increase its numerical strength 
and every test of spiritual progress is, or was, based 
on numerical strength, and yet that when a similar 
test is applied from the outside it is declared to be 
inapplicable to the Army's work. Not only is the 
numerical test the principal one said to be applied 
by Headquarters, but it is prominently kept before 
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all officers as the principal factor in determining 
tlieir promotion : 

" rmprovement is the only road to promotion. ■ ■ . , 
Promotion means usefulness. Therefore, it is periecUj 
legitimate from these motives for ever>' F.O. to desinj ■ 
promotion. Paul says he that desires the office of a bishop 
desires a good work (p. i8). 

"In order that Field Officers who are in command of 
Corps may know the estimate placed by their Leaders upon 
their work at the various corps, and that the measure of 
success attending tlieir labours may be known, the work of 
every Commanding Officer will, at the time of his Farewell, 
be graded by his Divisional Ofi&cer. . . . Tlic principal 
items which will Ik taken into consideration by the D.O. in 
forming this estimate will be : 

" (a) The number of Soldiers added to the Roll. 

" ib) The Indoor Attendances. 

" (c) The amount of Income and its relation to the Ex- 
penditure. 

■■ (rf) The Yoang People's Work— all branches " (p. 525). 

How, in ^iew of all these official facts, any officer 
of the Salvation Army can have the hardihood to 
declare the test of numerical strength to be inapplic- 
able to the work of the Army is incomprehensible. 
That General Booth should ha\'e been allowed for 
so many years to retain in his own hands thj only 
valid evidence of his evangelical success, while the 
public, without whose financial support every one 
of his corps would fall to pieces to-morrow, re- 
main in ignorance of it, is surely a striking proof 
of the extreme laxity of thought prevalent through- 
out the country in regard to the whole work of 
his extraordinary organization. 
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The field most favourable to the Salvation Army 
for estimating its success is undoubtedly London. 
Here the special ground for which its evangelical 
methods are expressly designed is immense, and 
there is no difficulty about getting into contact with 
the people aimed at. The flow of population is 
towards London from the provinces, and success in 
the provinces ought, therefore, to contribute to an 
increase of strength in the metropolis. In London 
the Anny began its operations, and there it has its 
Headquarters and training homes for officers. The 
best Salvationist talent and the most attractive 
methods of Salvationist publicity have for many 
years been available for the conversion of London's 
population. What, then, is the result of the Army's 
forty years of labour ? It was not imtil 1904 that 
the data necessary for making an estimate existed, 
but it is not to General Booth that the public are 
indebted for the data in question. The religious 
census taken by the Daily Ncuis between November 
1902 and November 1903, the final results of which 
were published in 1904 under the title of The 
Religious Life of London, is the only published 
source from which any light on the subject can be 
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obtained. When this interestmg and valuable 
work was pubhshed the Army had not as yet suc- 
ceeded in securing the best advertisement it ever 
had, and its existence and pretensions were not so 
largely in tlie public mind as they have been since. 
For this reason, perhaps, the particular application 
of the results of the census to the Salvation Army 
received comparatively little attention. This was 
unfortunate, for it is mainly upon the alleged 
evangelical success of the Army with the masses 
that General Booth's claims to be entrusted with 
larger powers and increased financial support for 
the purpose of socially regenerating the industrially 
" submerged " must necessarily rest {In Darkest 
Englattd, Appendix, p. vi). 

There are two convenient methods of estimating 
the Army's success in London, (i) that of compar- 
ing its strength with the total religious strength 
of all denominations, and (2) that of comparing its 
strength with that of the missions of other sects 
which are intended to appeal to the same class as 
that to which the Army appeals. These tests the 
religious census renders possible. The census gives 
the attendances of men, women and children at the 
morning and evening services of every place of 
worship, as far as they were discoverable, in the 
metropolis, and so careful and thorough were the 
methods and the organization employed that it is 
improbable that even the smallest and most obscure 
of meeting-places was overlooked. The basis of 
the census is indoor attendances — not actual mem- 
bership. In the case of the Salvation Army it is 
clear that an estimate based on the assumption tliat 
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every adolt pres«)t at a corps service is a member, 
or soldier, o( the Army, is particularly favourable 
lo the Anny 

In an article entitled " The Salvation Army : 
A Reww " which appeared in the Monthly Review 
for November 1904, the author furnished a series 
of tables, based upon and calculated from the 
figures of the census, showing the effective adult 
strength of the Array compared with that of the 
principal religious bodies in each borough in Lon- 
don. In these tables children were excluded from 
all sects, the aim being to ascertain the number of 
voluntary attendances throughout. It was estab- 
lished by the census that the average proportion 
of " twcers ", i.e. worshippers attending both 
morning and evening service, was 39 per cent, of 
the morning se^^■ice for the whole of London, and, 
this deduction being uniformly made, the tables of 
the Monthly Revicte article gave the relative " adult 
effective " of all the sects dealt with for the purposes 
of the review. Here it is to be noted that the deduc- 
tion of only 39 per cent, is particularly favourable 
to the Army, as attendance at both services ought, 
in that body, to be much more frequent than in other 
bodies where disciphne is admittedly much more 
lax. It must be noted that the outdoor meetings 
cannot be regarded as anv test of the Anny's 
strength or success. It is officially admitted that 
these meetings are merely a prelude to the indoor 
meetings, and are held for (he sole purpose, apart 
from that of collecting money, of getting people to 
come to the halls (0. and R., p. 401). 

The total number of ndiilts attending religious 

c 
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services of every kind in London was 556,200. 
Among these the number of Salvationists was 
12,741, or 2-3 per cent, of the whole adult religions 
effective. In East London the Army's strength 
was 3.064, or 3-4 per cent of the adult strength of 
all the sects in the division. This number, however, 
includes the adults attending the Army's great 
Congress Hall at Hackney, where abnormal means 
exist of attracting a congregation. If allowance be 
made for the 1,784 adults (including officers) attend- 
ing there, the Army's strength throughout East 
London would be only 15 per cent, of the total 
strength of all sects. The census gives separate 
tables of the missions conducted by the Church of 
England, and the Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian bodies, and as these njissions 
are at least intended to reach the same classes that 
the Anny professes to reach, a comparison of the 
respective results cannot but be legitimate and 
valuable. In addition to the missions of the leadmg 
bodies, however, there are a large number of mission 
halls, such as those of the London City Mission, the 
attendances at which are given in each borough under 
the heading of " Other Services." A small propor- 
tion only of these meeting-places differ in respect of 
aim from the meeting-places or barracks of the Army, 
and it will, therefore, be more than fair to the Army 
if 50 per cent, of the adults attending these " other 
services " be added to the adults attending the 
missions of the principal bodies in each borough. 
This method has been adopted in the following table 
for East London, which shows (i) the total adult 
effective of alt sects, (2) the total adult effective of 
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the Army, (3) the total adult effective of all missions, 
and (4) the proportion borne by the Army and by 
the missions to the whole : — 



The Army's Stbbngtk ts East London 



aussci*. 


Salvadoo 
Anny. 


WulOIlL 


5. Army MlHloDt 

per- p«r- 
oHiiags, ceaufc 


1 
Poplar . . 1 13.579 
Stepney . . ■ 27,274 
Bethnal Green 9,691 
Shoreditch . 8.097 
Hackney . ., 30,371 


370 

ZOO 
61 
470 
1.963' 


1,071 

4.a43 
805 
802 

2,038 


z-7 

0-7 
06 

S-8 
6-4 


7-8 

is-s 

8-3 

9-9 
6-7 


Totals . . 88,913 

1 


3.064! 


8.9S9 


3-4 


tO'O 



How any one, whetlier in the Army or out of it, 
can, in face of these extraordinary figures, use the 
word success with reference to General Booth's 
evangelical labours in East London surely passes 
human comprehension. It must not be forgotten 
that in 1865, when he began operations, General 
Booth had the whole field of East London practic- 
ally in his own hands for the reaping. This, at 
least, is his own account of the position at that time : 

" While conducting meetingB in the East of London, he 
was led lo ha.ve a tender regard for the multitudes he saw 
around him, unearcd for by any Religious Agency. The 
great ma-ss of the population attended neither Church nor 
Chspcl, txit spent their Sabbaths in idleness, or business. 



■ Inchiding 1,784 adults at Congress Hall, Hackney. 

■ 23 congrcgationa. 
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or revelry ; drink, sin and tho devil being triumphant 
As the General looked upon Uiesc neglected, perishing 
crowda, the question occurred to him, ' Cannot they be 
reached with Salvation ? " He thought that there must 
be some method of carrying the truth homo to them, and 
he decided to devote himself to the discovery and adoption 
of such methods as would be hkely to bring these outcast 
classes to Cod. This decision, put in practice, and per- 
severed in, resulted in the formation of the Salvation 
Army"^ (0- and R., pp. 297-8). 

When it is remembered that the Army is now in 
its second generation, that the strength of every 
Sect is increased — apart altogether from the acces- 
sion of converts — by its own share of the increase 
of population, and that the Array makes the dedica- 
tion of children by parents and their training for 
future membership practically unavoidable (0. and 
R., pp. 190, 358-368), one is compelled seriously to 
ask, in view of the handful of 3,000 Salvationists 
throughout East London, whether the Army exer- 
cises any external religious influence at all. Had 
the Army at its origin been an obscure and retiring 
sect, without any particular faith in the fitness of 
its doctrines for its environments, and without either 
the means or the desire for publicity, one could 
hardly have looked for a more meagre muster of 
followers to-day. Moreover, the 370 Salvationists 
of Poplar are distributed among 4 corps or congre- 
gations ; tile 200 of Stepney among 4 ; the 61 of 
Bethnal Green among 3 {slum posts) ; the 470 of 
Shoredttch among 4 ; and, excluding Congress Hall, 
the 777 of Hackney .imong 6. The weakness of 
Salvationism, therefore, is not owing to any defective 

' Then the Christian Mission — a very difloront thing. 
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geographical distribution of Us forces. The fore- 
going table shows, moreover, that if General Booth's 
statement regaxding the neglect of East London by 
other religious agencies forty years ago is well 
founded, these religious agencies — despite the fact 
that they came after the Army had occupied the 
field — have since far outdistanced the results of 
the Army in every borough. In Shoreditch their 
strength is nearly double, in Poplar nearly three 
times, in Bethnal Green over thirteen times, and in 
Stepney over twenty-one times that of the Army. 
It may be said that the results of the missions are 
distributed among a very much larger number of 
halls than tliose of the Array. This is quite true, 
but the number of halls that can be set going — 
provided the field for evangelical labour ejcists 
beside them — is also an essential element in esti- 
mating evangelical success. Had the Army been 
successful in proportion to its pretensions, it would 
Iiave had in East London many more halls than all 
the missions put together, as well as many more 
people in them. In spite of the united efforts of the 
Army and tlie missions, it cannot yet be said that 
the field in East London has been exhausted. The 
melancholy fact is, indeed, that it has been scarcely 
more than touched, and in view of the financial 
generosity of Londoners towards General Booth's or- 
ganization and its attention to districts more wealthy 
and apparently less depraved than the slums, they 
may well conceive that the reproach of forty years 
ago may to-day be capable of a different, but more 
fitting, application. Under the Array system every 
congregation considers itself licensed to collect from 
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the public on every possible occasion as much money 
as it can for its own and other purposes, and the 
public, owing largely to a misconception regarding 
the nature of the bulk of the Army's work, good- 
naturedly accepts tlie principle. This being so, it 
should require very few converts, and very little of 
those converts' own money, to start a small corps 
or congregation, either in East London or anywhere 
else. If, then, more corps cannot be started, one 
can only conclude that the Army's methods are 
incapable of securing the few converts necessary. 
The missions, on the other hand, are financed partly 
by the principal religious bodies and partly by the 
people who attend them. They do not, except in 
rare instances, make any financial appeal to the 
public at large, and if they did it is to be feared that 
the pubhc would show but little disposition to en- 
courage them. It is not, of course, the purpose of 
this inquiry to promote the interests of missions as 
a whole, or those of any particular mission. It is 
impossible, however, not to admit that, even on 
ground so favourable to the Army as East London, 
those desirous of promoting the evangelization of 
the masses stand an enormously better chance of 
obtaining some reasonable return for their money 
by placing it in the hands of one or otiier of the 
younger religious agencies operating there, rather 
than in the hands of the Army. 

If a similar examination be made of the Army's 
religious activity in the three other great divisions 
of London, no more satisfactory result in respect 
of reaching the masses is perceptible. In West 
London, the adult strength of all religious bodies is 
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146,883, while that of the Army is 3,132 or only 2-1 
per cent, of the whole. The following table gives 
the details for each borough, as has been done in tlie 
case of East London ; — 

TKe Army's Strbngtk in West London 





AUSmU. 


SaIviUdd 
Amy. 


1 

1 5. Amy 
1 ceqtJLfB. 
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Marylebone 
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Kensington 
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Hammeisinith 

Fulham 

City of London 


26,503 
I9.27S 
3I.30' 
26,813 
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1.536 
314 
toj 

247 
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47S 

13 
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1-3 
4.9 

11 

i-i 

2-5 

2-S 


6-S 
2-8 

3« 
17 
8-2 

2-5 
S2 


TotalH . . 


146.883 


3.132 


5.279 


2-1 
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In considering these figures it must be noted that 
the Army's strength in the whole division is dis- 
tributed among sixteen corps or congregations, and 
also that nearly half its strength is contributed by 
the 1,395 adults attending a single corps, that of 
Regent Hall in Oxford Street. This hall is tliat of 
one of the very few targe corps of the Army, and 
like Congress Hall, Hackney, it has means of pro- 
viding altogether special attractions. It can show an 
exceptionally strong " platform," and has a numer- 
ous and well-trained band. It is doubtful, however, 
whether more than a small proportion of the wor- 
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shippers are residents in the neighbourhood. It is 
probable that, as at Congress Hall, many of them are 
members or adherents of other churches, temporarily 
in search of a more intense religious experience than 
their ou-n denomination affords them. It is certain 
that few belong to the particular social class for 
which the Army is supposed to exist. Situated in 
the full tide of the Sunday holiday crowd, it would 
be strange if, on autumn and winter evenings, this 
hall, the entrance of which is usually made to bustle 
with uniformed official hfe, did not succeed in attract- 
ing a tolerably large number of chance passers-by. 
But to say that such people are in any way members, 
or even adherents, of the Array is impossible. To 
resume, then, the results in West London, the 410 
Salvationists of Marylebone are divided among 3 
congregations ; the 262 of Paddington among 2 ; 
the 1,536 of Westminster among 2 (1,395 belonging to 
one of them) ; the 314 of Kensington among 3 j 
the 103 of Chelsea among 2 ; the 247 of Hammer- 
smith among 2 ; and the 260 of Fulham among 2. 
In only one district does the Army outnumber by 
more than a few units the missions — that of West- 
minster, in which Regent Hall is situated. In 
Fulham, Marylebone and Chelsea — to name only 
those boroughs in which one would expect to see 
the Army most active — it is outnumbered by the 
missions twice, four times, and nearly eight times 
respectively. 

The corresponding tables for the divisions of North 
and South London may be given and summarized 
in similar fashion without furthercomment. In the 
north division (see p. 25) there are 16 Army congrega- 
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tions, and the 461 Salvationists of Stoke Newington 
are distributed among 2 ; the 168 of Hampstead 
among 2 ; the i,ii i of Ishngton among 6 ; the 657 of 
St. Pancras among j ; the 100 of Finsbury among 2 ; 
while the 27 of Holbora beJong to i. In one borough 
the missions are slightly ■weaker than the Army. 
In the others, leaving Holborn out of account, they 
are from two and a half to six times as strong. 



The Army's Strength m 


North London 
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57 


Totals . . 


109,338 


2,524 


8,813 


2-3 


8-0 



In South London (see p. 26), where there arc 37 
Anny congregations, the 412 Salvationists of Wands- 
worth belong to 4 ; the 987 of Lambeth to 8 ; the 
1,023 of Camberwell to 6 ; the 291 of Lewisham to 
3; the 156 of Deptford to i ; the 190 of Greenwich 
to 4 ; the 377 of Woolwich to 3 ; the 321 of Battersea 
to 2 ; the 166 of Southwark to 3 ; and the 98 of 
Bermondscy to 3. In no borough does the Army's 
strtngth equal that of the missions. In Woolwich, 
where it is relatively greatest, it is outnumbered by 
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40 per cent., and in the other boroughs the missions 
are from about twice to twenty times as strong. 



Thk Army's Strbngth in South London 
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The summary of the figures for the whole of 
London is as follows : — 

Ths Akmy's Strength in All London 
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Summmg up the results for the whole metropolis, 
we find that the missions, which aim at accomplish- 
ing similar work, which make UttJe or no appeal for 
fioaocial help to the public generally, which make 
no pretensions to infalUbility of method, and which 
display but Uttle genius for advertisement, can show 
in respect of results an adult strength at least 
three times that of the Army, and that this striking 
disproportion is largely increased in nearly all those 
districts where the Army, if its pretensions were but 
justified, ought to be strongest. Nor does there 
appear to be the slightest sign that the Army, not- 
withstanding its increased popularity with the public 
during the past two years and the period of revival 
through which the capital is said to have recently 
passed, has at present any more people attending 
its halls than at the time of the census. 

Two other considerations must be taken into 
account before passing from this important question 
of strength. A comparison with the work of the 
missions alone is really inadequate in one respect — 
that of being unduly favourable to the Army. What- 
ever may have been the case forty years ago, it is 
not to be denied to-day that a large number of the 
churclies tliemselves in the poorer districts can show 
among their members or adherents a fair proportion 
of people who, whether actually "submerged "or not, 
belong to a class in no perceptible degree more pros- 
perous than that from which General Booth derives 
the majority of his poorest recruits. The other con- 
sideration is tliis : It is by no means certain that 
the bulk of the Army's members or adherents, 
whatever their number may be, belonged at any 
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time to the dass described by General Booth as 
being " uncared for by any religious agency." On 
the contrary, it is certain that a great many of them 
did not. " Among those who join the Army ia 
England," says Mr. Charles Booth • {Life and 
Labour in London, vol. vii. p. 336), " many, if not 
most, have come to it from some other religions body, 
and may even have been ardent Christians pre- 
viously." Even if this is an over-estimate, the 
statement undoubtedly contains some truth, for the 
ATmy,whether sympathetic to the masses or not, does • 
possess definite attractions not to be found elsewhere 
for a certain type of "ardent Christians." The 
advantage to society of providing such good people 
with a more congenial religion at the pubUc cost is 
not immediately apparent, and if their accession to 
the ranks of the Army does not serve to bring in 
converts of another class, no other advantage to the 
community appears possible. 

' It is true that Mr. Charles Booth has recently given a 
handsome doaation to tJie Army's "social" work, but 
there appears to be no ground for believing that Uiis implies 
any alteration in his conclusion that the Army's reiigioiis 
Bcction, to which by far the greater part of the pubhc con- 
tribution ^oos, has " altogether failed " in accomplishing 
its professed objects (ibid., p. 336). 



CHAPTER III 



There are throughout the country some i ,500 
Salvationist corps or congregations similar to those 
whose position in London has been examined in 
the preceding chapter. It is these corps that collect 
all but a small proportion of the entire sum contri- 
buted by the public to all the departments of the 
Army's work, both "social "and spiritual. It is, 
however, to the maintenance of these conga'gations 
themselves and their oversight by Divisional and 
Provincial Headquarters, and not to the " social " 
work, tliat all but a relatively small proportion of the 
aggregate ordinary income so collected is devoted, the 
proportion in question going to the costly mainte- 
nanccof the International and National Headquarters 
ol the religious department. To imagine that, because 
the Array possesses a " social " wing, the local 
corps also are in some effectual way engaged in pro- 
moting " social " work, and therefore require the 
financial aid of the public for that purpose, is a 
delusion. The delusion is, unfortunately, wide- 
spread. "It is the 'social' efforts of the Salva- 
tion Army," writes a journal sympathetic to the 
body, " which have kept this great religious organiz- 
ation sane and wholesome in mind." How efforts 
made by other people can cxerdsc this salutary- 
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influence upon the Army's congregations it is diffi- 
cult to see, for the truth is that none of these congre- 
gations or their officers take any direct part in the 
Army's " social " work at all. Their efforts are 
religious only, and the results of these efforts in 
London we have just seen. 

" But,*' it may be said, " the Army's congrega- 
tions make special efforts to reclaim drunkards. 
Is not this ■ social ' work ? " Here it is necessary 
to distinguish. Tlie victim of intemperance is not 
always impoverished or industrially ruined by his 
vice. In such a case the Army's congregations, like 
innumerable other religious agencies, endeavour 
to convert him. This effort, however, is entirely 
religious, the appeal being chiefly to the victim's 
religious hopes and fears {O.atid R.,pp. 102-4), and 
it is, moreover, in no sense costly for any existing 
congregation to make. The \'ictira whom drink 
has ruined physically and socially presents a different 
problem. General Booth himself came to the 
conclusion (In Darkest England, Preface) that in 
such a case religious influences alone are apt to be 
inadequate to effect a complete reformation, and 
that these influences must be combined with seques- 
tration, discipline, healthy habits, and regular 
labour. This class of work is provided for by the 
Darkest England Scheme, which the public enabled 
General Booth to establish in 1891. The funds, 
property and personnel of this — the " social " — 
department are kept separate from those of the 
religious department. The relationship, attitude, 
and duties of the religious field officer towards the 
" social " work are exhaustively treated in the space 
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of a single page of Orders and Regulations (pp. 
576-7). It is clear, then, that the Array's religious 
corps or congregations do not even possess the 
means of engaging in the " social " work, and that, 
beyond occasionally notifying suitable local " cases " 
to the " Social " Headquarters, neither they nor 
their officers have any connexion whatsoever with 
such work. Not only can it be said that the public 
and the press generally are under a difTerent and 
an erroneous impression in regard to this important 
matter, but it must also he said that the Army*s 
practice of mingling "social " and religious objects 
in its financial appeals cannot but produce and 
maintain that impression. 

In January 1891, at the inception of the Darkest 
England Scheme, Commissioner Smith resigned his 
post as head of the " social " wing chiefly because 
the heads of the Army would not then consent to 
the separation of the finances of the religious and 
the " social " operations. " The social scheme," 
said Commissioner Smith, " would be existing to 
finance the Salvation Army, which would not be 
right" (Letter in the Times, January 2, 1891). 
In spite of the subsequent separation of the finances, 
the undesirable result apprehended by Commissioner 
Smith has actually come to pass. Ever since the 
Darkest England Scheme was instituted it has been 
assisting to advertise and finance the Salvation 
Arniy as a purely religious body. General Booth's 
conviction that " the Army's spiritual work is 
greater than its ' social ' " (Interview, Tribune, April 
7. 1906) is possibly the explanation of this fact. In 
view, however, of the circumstances attending the 
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separate institution of the "Social " Scheme, of the 
public interest in " social " work rather than in 
mere evangelization, and of the inadequate evidence 
officially furnished of the Army's alleged spiritual 
success, it seems highly desirable that financial 
appeals to the public for religious work should 
leave the" social " work entirely out of the question. 
The letter issued by the General in March, 1905, 
in connexion with the Army's annual Self-Denial 
Appeal reads as follows : — 

" Dear Friend, — 

" All through the long days of Summer and the dark nights 
oi Winter, the Salvationist is busy rplieving the Poor, nurs- 
ing the Sick, reclaiming the Drunken, raising the Fallen, 
caring for the Children, preaching Salvation to the Heathen, 
and seeking the Lost in the market places, streets and slums 
of our own dear old Land. 

•'Self-Denial Week is a beautiful opportunity for helping 
this most humane and Christ-like work, and for giving the 
Salvationist a little cheer in his self-donyiag toil. What 
will you give for the Master's sake ? 

"William Booth." 

Here it is to be noted that, while five items descrip- 
tive of the Army's "social" work are put in the 
forefront of the appeal, the solitary item of religious 
work — "preaching salvation" and "seeking the 
lost " being synonymous — is placed at the end. 
The front page of the circular reads thus : — " The 
Salvation Army : Self-Denial Week, March 11- 
18, 1905. We make a little go a long way in reUev- 
ing the misery of the Distressed. Your help is 
needed," On another page are some particulars 
headed " Economical Philinthropy," showing what 
v'arions sums of money will accompliiili if contri- 
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buted to the Self-Denial Fund. The objects men- 
tioned are : Children's breakfasts, the " social " 
workshops, slum officers' work, rescue homes, 
famine orphans in India, abandoned and destitute 
women, village day schools in India, prison gate 
homes in Japan, and homes for fatherless children. 
Here the religious work entirely disappears. Finally 
yet another page sets out in two columns, " What 
the Salvation Army Is " on the one hand, and 
"What the Salvation Array Has" on the other. 
Both columns arc very largely occupied with 
details of the various " social " activities and insti- 
tutions which form part of the Army's Darkest 
England (" Social") Scheme in this country.or which 
constitute its extra -religious work abroad. Taking 
the Self-Denial Appeal ' as a whole, therefore, it is 
impossible for any reasonable person to deny that 
it is mainly the " social " work of the Army for 
which the money is solicited from the public. 
To what objects is it devoted ? The Balance 

* The Self-Denial .\ppea] of 1906 also gave special promin- 
ence to the " social " work. In certain districts, moreover, 
a separate leaflet accompanying the appeal called attention 
to the free distribution of food and clothing by the local 
[collecting) corps during the preceding winter. The 
s>'Stematic distribution of free food and clothing is opposed 
to the principles ol the Darkest England Scheme and is not. 
therefore. " social " work. In any case, the expense of the 
L distribution is usually borne, not by Ihe corps funds, but 

I by a special fund for the purpose raised mainly among the 

I charitable public of the locahty. Unless the corps is " poor 

I and struggling " it receives no contribution from the SeU- 

I Denial Fnnd. The bearing of that fund on " interesUng 

I local facts " of a charitable nature is, therefore, difficult to 

^^m dtscem. 
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Sheet and Statements of Account (General Funds 
for the year ending September 30, 1904, show) 
that £55,861 gs. lorf, was contributed and collected 
in that year for the Self-Denial Fund by the Army's 
congregations throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is improbable, as will appear later, that the 
members of these congregations themselves contn- 
buted more than a small proportion of this total. 
The other side of the account shows that only 
£10,966 icfs. iirf.,orIess than a fifth of the whole sum 
collected was devoted to the " social " purposes of 
the Darkest England Scheme, The remaining four- 
fifths were devoted to the Foreign Service General 
Fnnd, the International Training Homes, the Sick 
and Wounded Fund, the Junior Soldiers' War, 
Grants to Divisions, the Maintenance of British 
Headquarters, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Grants to Poor Corps for rent, Junior 
Soldiers' Buildings, and the General Administration 
of the British Territory, and a small portion of the 
grants made to Foreign and Colonial Territories. 
These objects, whether at home or abroad, are re- 
ligious and not " social," but while they are much 
more costly than the "social" work, the public 
generally are much less interested in them. 
It would surely be more illuminating if General 
Booth, in making his Self-Denial appeals to the 
public, gave prominence to the following quotation 
on the subject from his own Orders and Regula- 
tio7is : — 
■Mi-DaUii "This effort is mainly in aid of the Inter- 
Vttk. national Funds of the Army, and Ihe money 
raised is principally devoted to the work of the Army in 
other parta of UiP world " (pp. 4S9-90). 
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In other parts of the world, as in Hngland, the 
work of the Army is chiefly that of evungchzatiou, 
its "social" activities being relatively small. II 
the Self-Denial Appeal made this fact dear, and if 
the puhlic were placed in a position to valuij the 
religious work, in England and elsewhere, on its 
own merits, it is tolerably certain that the financial 
result of the Appeal would speedily assume much 
more modest proportions. 

This method o( sohcitation appears to be essen- 
tial to the Array's existence. General Booth's 
recent declaration that " the social ' work is not, as 
is often supposed, a separate organization ; it is as 
much an integral part of the Army as the ami is 
a part of the human body "(War try, January 6, 
1906), does not seem to be at all in accordance 
with the terms of his "social" trust deed of Jan- 
uary 31. 1891, a copy of which is contained in the 
Appendices to this work. As far as the contributing 
pubUc in this country are concerned the "social " 
work is, and was intended to be, a separate organ- 
ization. Money contributed to the Army through 
the ordinary collections of its religious corps is not 
devoted, and — whatever the public may generally 
imagine — is not intended by the Army to be devoted, 
to the promotion of the '" social " work. Money 
contributed to the " social " work cannot legally be 
apphed to the promotion of the religious work. 
Officers engaged in the religious, or corps, work do not 
engage in" social " work, and they cannot be paid out 
of "social "funds. Officers engaged in the " social " 
work are required, in principle, to confine themselves 
to that work and are paid out of "social " funds. 
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*' Social " officers cannot be employed in other 
departments of the Army's work without a proper 
equivalent being paid by those departments to the 
" social " funds for their services {" Social " Trust 
Deed, §6). The one thing common to both organiza- 
tions is the control of the General. Apart from this 
it would be impossible for separation to be more 
complete whether in regard to personnel, profjerty, 
or finance. Financially, and in other respects, the 
religious section is very much more important to 
the Army than the " social " section, its mainte- 
nance probably costing from ten to twenty times as 
much. This being the case, the blending of the 
two sections together in the eyes of the public, 
whether by General Booth or his officers, cannot 
but tend to lead people to imagine that they are 
helping the "social" work whenever they con- 
tribute to the Army's funds through its ordinary 
religious channels. 

The application of General Booth's dictum is 
sometimes seen in connexion with the outdoor 
collections of the local religious corps. An officer, 
before beginning this painful but necessary func- 
tion, will enter the ring for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon the audience what " we " are doing 
in the way of " social " work, the " we " in ques- 
tion being a totally different section of the 
Army, and the " work " that which is done in the 
shelters, elevators, rescue homes, etc., with none 
of which the speaker or any one present has any- 
thing whatsoever to do. It is true that in some 
instances the officer takes care to mention — though 
sometimes after the collection is well under way — 
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that the money then being asked is to be devoted, 
not to these " social " purposes, but to the local 
work of the corps. Even when this is done, 
however, the impression is apt to be conveyed 
either that the local work of the corps is of a 
similar nature to that which the speaker has 
just described, or that it is in some essential way 
inst^^lme^tal in promoting the Army's " social " 
work elsewhere. If, as is admittedly the case, 
the money asked is to be devoted solely to the 
local reUgious work, the officer ought to con- 
fine himself to a description of that work and its 
success instead of treating his contributors to a 
description of other work, which is, possibly, more 
interesting to the pubhc than his own, but which 
has no connexion with it. Presumably most 
officers feel the difficulty of talking of the success 
of their own work in view of the extraordinarily 
meagre muster made by their soldiers cither in their 
halls or out of doors. The fact may explain but 
it does not excuse their frequent allusions in public 
to the "social" work. If, then, the impression is 
widespread among the public that all Salvationists 
are chiefly occupied in work of a "social " nature, 
and that all money given to them goes mainly to 
promote such work, it is now possible to perceive 
how that impression has been originated, and to 
conjecture the nature of the interests that depend 
upon its maintenance. 



CHAPTER IV 
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It has been seen that the Salvation Array docs not 
choose to take the pubhc into its confidence in 
regard to its strength or success as a religious body. 
Wliat is even more significant is that it does not 
take them into its confidence in regard to its cost 
as an organization, to which cost the public con- 
tribute an enormous but unknown amount every 
year. It is constantly stated by the Army and on 
its behalf that it publishes a balance-sheet and state- 
ments of account and tljat this document is audited 
by a firm of chartered accountants of the highest 
standing. This is so, and the accounts in question 
can be obtained by applicants who state a satis- 
factory reason for desiring them, and wlio give their 
name and address. The constant reiteration of the 
fact that a balance-shcet is publislied seems almost 
to do away with the necessity of publishing one at. 
all, for a high official of the Army recently declared 
that it was a mistake to suppose that the public 
interested themselves to any extent in Army finance, 
inasmuch as the number of apphcanls for balance- 
sheets in any year might be counted on the linger 
of his two bands. This fact may account for the ' 
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meagreness of the financial details confided to the 
public, but it can hardly be said to justify it. 

While the balance-sheet proper gives the assets 
and liabilities of the whole Anny in tliis coijntry, 
the statements of account accompanying it refer 
only to moneys received at and expended through 
International Headquarters. It is so far satis- 
factory to be able to ascertain the income and 
expenditure of Headquarters, but this particular 
account (General Income and Expenditure) amounted 
in 1904 only to £66,845, and it cannot well form 
more than a small portion of the aggregate income 
and expenditure of the organization as a whole in 
this country. Few of the pubhc pay their contribu- 
tions to Headquarters. It is by the local corps or 
congregations, numbering some 1,500 throughout 
the kingdom, that nearly all the public contributions 
to the Army's religious work is obtained. This 
being so, it is surely strange that no publication 
exists giving a survey of the income and expenditure 
of all the corps, as well as of the various Divisional 
Headquarters, throughout the country. 

It has been shown that other religious organiza- 
tions not financially dependent on the public issue 
an annual statement showing the growth or decrease 
of the membership of every church belonging to 
them. In the same way certain of them publish, 
at the same time and in the same return, a suifi- 
fiently full summary of the finance of all their con- 
gregations. It the same body be taken as before — 
the Presbyterian Church of England— it will be 
found that a congregational financial summary of 
this kind is clearly and fully set out in the annual 
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"Minutes" within the space of 14 pages. The 
Army has, of course, many more congregations than 
the Presbyterian Church, but for pubhc purposes 
a much less detailed statement would suffice, so 
that very few more pages would probably be neces- 
sary. As these financial particulars — like the con- 
gregational figures of strength — already exist in 
convenient form, the plea of expense can hardly be 
urged in support of the pohcy of reserve.^ What 
the pubhc are entitled to know respecting each and 
every one of the Array's congregations is (i) the 
total ordinary income and expenditure, {2) the 
amount contributed by members or adherents, (3) 
the amount contributed by the pubUc, (4) the pro- 
portions contributed by membere and by the public 
to special funds, such as Self-Denial and Harvest 
Festivals, and (5) the principal items of expenditure 
such as rent, salaries, etc. 

It may be and, indeed, is said that the Army's 
present system of local balance-sheets suffices, and 
that any collective publication of the kind is unneces- 
sary. The system consists in the preparation of a 
balance-sheet in every corps each quarter, audited 
and signed by the local officers, which is, or may be, 
read out at a quarterly meeting to the members. 
This is so far well, but it cannot by any possibility 
be described as publication. True, the document 
can be seen by a member of the pubUc who cares to 
call specially upon the officer for the purpose ; but 

* !□ November, 1904, the author suggested, in the 

Monthly Review, the desirability oJ a collective publication 
of corps finance and strength, aad his viewoblained some 
support in the press. 
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It is prepared quarterly and not annually, it is not 
printed or even distributed, and therefore it never 
comes into the public's hands and almost never 
before the public eye. To innumerable people 
the only possible motive for the publication of 
accounts is that of guarding against the possibility 
of the misapplication of funds by the individuals 
in charge of them. To them the Army's stereotyped 
statement regarding balance-sheets, with the impos- 
ing provision of a first class firm of chartered account- 
ants to audit them, is, naturally, sufficiently reassur- 
ing. There is, however, no reason whatsoever for 
doubting that the Army's financial system is well 
adapted to prevent even a single sixpence from 
being misappropriated in the course of its somewhat 
intricate peregrinations between the pocket of the 
public, and Divisional or International Headquarters. 
There is, indeed, no reason for suspecting the probity 
of any one of the Army's staff, lield, or local officers. 
The purpose served by a proper publication of 
accounts in an organization like the Army is that 
the pubhc, or at least those who lead or form public 
opinion, shall be able to see clearly the main princi- 
ples of its financial administration, and to judge 
whether the return to the pubhc is in due relation to 
their sacrifice. These matters do not come witliin 
the functions of any firm of chartered accountants, 
however eminent. It is not the duty of a char- 
tered accountant to say, as might have been said 
in 1904, to General Booth ; " Your Self-Denial 
Appeal seems to give special prominence to your 
'social ' work. I cannot therefore pass the absorption 
of four-fifths of the proceeds by the religious work." 
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Similarly, if one of General Booth's most successful 
congregations should by chance be found to subsist 
almost entirely on the public, no amount of auditing 
by local. Divisional, or Headquarters' officers is 
ever likely to direct public attention to the fact. 

The Army authorities take up the position in 
regard to local finance that, as every collection is 
counted and registered immediately it is made, as 
every contributor apart from the collections is given 
a receipt, and as inspection of a quarterly balance- 
sheet, though difficult, is not absolutely impossible, 
neither the members of a corps nor the public who 
help to support it have any need or right to demand 
anything else. That is to say, in the first place, 
that all knowledge of the finances of any but their 
own particular corps is forbidden to the officers and 
members of the Army themselves. Merely from a 
congregational point of view this, as will presently 
be seen, is unjust. From considerations of exped- 
iency it would seem that the Army itself has just as 
much to gain as other religious bodies in the way of 
inter-congregational rivalry by a collective publica- 
tion of its corps finance. From the pubUc stand- 
point, however, there is not only the need but also 
the right to demand collective pubUcation. Tliis 
right is established by the Army's system of finance. 

When a person, from whatever motives, contri- 
butes los., either in a lump sum or in the course 
of a series of outdoor collections, to the general 
funds of any one corps, lo per cent, of that sum, 
or IS,, has to be paid over by the corps to 
its Divisional Headquarters (Orders and Regulatiotis, 
PP- 3'5> 479)' The divisional fund so formed is 
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applied, among other purposes, to that of establishing 
new corps and assisting " weak and straggling " 
corps in the division (O. and R., p. 479). The con- 
tributor, therefore, displays a practical, though 
quite possibly an unconscious, interest in the welfare 
of a laT;ge number of corps other than that which 
receives his money. Similarly, a contribution to the 
Harvest Festival Fund is devoted in equal portions 
to the funds of the collecting corps and to the main- 
tenance and furtherance of the Army's work through- 
out the country ( 0. and R., p. 492). The Sclf- 
Denial Fund, as has been shown, is used largely for 
the general administration of the religious work of 
ihi: British territory, the maintenance of Head- 
quarters, and the assistance of poor corps {State- 
ments of Account, 1904). In addition to all this, the 
divisional officer has the right, when circumstances 
seem favourable, to arrange for special collections at 
any particular corps, the whole of which are devoted 
to the divisional fund, i.e. for the purpose of pro- 
moting the religious work of the other corps in the 
division (0. and R., p. 479). The public case for 
collective publication of corps or congregational 
finances is, therefore, complete, and if the necessity 
of such publication has never yet occurred to any of 
the Army authorities this serves to prove, not so 
much the existence of public indifference in regard 
to the subject, as the easy readiness of the authorities 
to avail themselves of it. 

A knowlfdge of tlie details of corps finance is, 
evidently, of some importance. The ordinary income 
is derived from (i) indoor collections, (2) outdoor 
collections, (3) the offerings of soldiers or members 
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in their weekly "cartridges," (4) the subscriptions 
of sympathizers among the public in the neighbour- 
hood, and (5) the results of special efforts authorized 
by DivisionaJ Headquarters (0, and R., p. 480). The 
ordinary expenditure, on the other hand, may be 
summarized as follows: (l) rent of hall, light, 
fuel, water, insurance, etc., (2) rent of officers' house, 
(3) 10 per cent, divisional tithe, (4) tribute — a weekly 
contribution to the Army's Property Fund, levied 
on all indoor collections and special efforts, (5) " sick 
and wounded " contributions, (6) salary of hall- 
keeper, (7) stationery and sundries, (8) travelling 
expenses of incoming officers and family, {9) expenses 
of officers attending special meetings by superior 
authority, and (10) the salaries of officers (0. and R., 
p. 316). 

Here there is no provision or outlet whatsoever 
for the application of a single penny of the money 
contributed or subscribed by the public to the funds 
of any one of the Army's numerous corps to the 
furtherance of " social " work of any kind, or to the 
furtherance of any work other than religious. That 
few of the public who contribute are aware of the 
fact is, for reasons that ha%-e been touched on, 
tolerably certain. Throughout the tour made by 
General Booth in 1905, for example, the Army's 
" social " work was everj'where kept prominently 
before the public ; indeed the object of the tour, 
according to his principal supporter in the daily 
press, was to urge the local authorities to aid him in 
that work. In his appeal for "social" funds pub- 
lished on December 6, 1904, the exchequer was 
described as being absolutely empty, and it was stated 
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that if foads iretv oat forth c o mi n g raaajr o( the 
"soml" mstitutioos wottM haw to shut their 
doors. And this in spiir of the bet that, betmva 
two and three nx>ntte before, the Genend nude a 
motor tour throttgb the kingdam with an object sim- 
ilar to that of last year's, and that the public — led 
by many drcumstaooes to see in him the " social " 
regenerator rather than the mere e\-angelist — poured 
their money into the coSers of the Army. F^ 
particalais of the number of miWs traveled, the 
thousands of people addressed in haUs and market- 
places, the miUioas of corioas kwker&^m encountered 
by the way, were all freely furnished by the ofbcials 
of the Army and duly recorded by an indulgent press. 
But the precise number of pounds sterling collected 
one sought to learn in vain. Certainly no portion 
of the amount figures in the income of the " social " 
work for the year ending September 30, 1904. by 
which time the tour was ended. There is as Uttle 
trace of it in the General Income and Expenditure 
Account of the religious section for tl»e same pi-riod. 
The only possible conclusion, then, is that tlic 
money was collected and absorbed by the varioiis 
Pivisional Headquarters, ;tnd that it was they and 
tlic local religious corps within their jurisdiction, 
and not the failing exchequer or the " social " 
institutions of the Darkest England Scheme, that 
alone benefited. 

If the public wish to promote the .Army's " social " 
work, it is clear that they cannot do so by contri- 
buting to the Army's corps funds or to ordinary 
collections made in the course of official motor 
tours. If, as is improbable, they wish to contribute 
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to the Army's religious work, it is desirable that 
they should know, not only whetlier it is successful 
or not, but also what proportion of its cost is borne 
by them and what proportion by the members of 
the Army's congregations. It is frequently said 
that it is not so much the public who finance this 
department of the work as the soldiers or membci-s 
themselves. General Booth himself has asserted 
(Westminster Chapel, December 14, 1905) that the 
majority of his corps throughout the worid are " self- 
supporting." It would be well if this were so, for, 
once the complete severance of the corjis from 
" social " work is realized, there appears to be no 
more reason why the public should finance tliem 
than, say, the various congregations of the Primitive 
Methodists. 

General Booth, unfortunately, appears to speak 
with two minds regarding the manner in which his 
own people bear their share of the financial burden. 
In the report of an interview published in The World's 
Work (August 1904) he is described as speaking 
admiringly of the enthusiasm and hberality of his 
soldiers. "There are thousands," he is represented 
as saying. " who give five shillings a week out of a 
wage of five and twenty shillings." It is almost to 
be feared that here the General has been mis- 
reported, for if there are thousands who contribute 
5s. each week there must be tens of thou- 
sands who contribute is. The smaller sum would, 
indeed, be a reasonable one to select as repre- 
senting the average adult contribution, and a 
simple calculation will show that no corps of moder- 
ate strength which came up even to tins low standard 
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of liberality would have any need to ask contribu- 
tions from the public at all. in Orders and Regula- 
tions (p. 483), however, the " Scriptural plan of set- 
ting aside one-tenth of all income " is mentioned 
with approval, but obviously as a counsel of per- 
fection, for we learn further that " if it were regu- 
larly practised by our people, we should have no 
further burden or anxiety as to the raising of funds 
in any department of Army Work." Evidently 
even half a crown out of a weekly wage of five and 
twenty shillings would be far above the average. 
This is confirmed by a statement on the same page 
that, "after all, very httle is given by the bulk of 
our soldiers in comparison with the amount they 
spent before conversion in drink, tobacco, worldly 
pleasure and dress, and on other e\-il things, and 
little indeed compared with the money they spend 
even now in self-indulgences, such as rich and 
injurious food, unnecessary dothes. and so on." 
If Orders and Regulations is right and the state- 
ment made to the interviewer of The World's Work 
wrong it is certainly possible to perceive one 
reason why the religious enthusiasm of General 
Booth's battalions requires the financial aid of out- 
siders, and how without it his corps would have 
immediately to be disbanded. 

The staple contribution of the Army's members 
themselves to corps funds is in the form of a weekly 
contribution known as a " cartridge." An example 
of the method of showing the contributions from 
this source for the various "wards" of a corps 
(s given in Orders and Regulations, p. 343. 
Ihus : — 
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Cartridges 
For week ending Friday 



Vuar at Ward 


So. el Soldlan. 


AmouDl. 


Briggate 
James Street 
North Town 
The Market 
Town HalJ 
Gordon Square 
The Common 












30 
38 
20 

35 

18 

e 


( .. 4. 
16 
s 3 
13 2 

037 
ti 9 
009 
026 














139 


£2 13 



It may be reasonably supposed that this model 
does not err by placing the expectations of the 
authorities on too modest a footing. Yet here the 
average contribution is only 4jrf. a week for the whole 
corps, while in the most prosperous or most enthusi- 
astic wards the average does not exceed 8rf. a week. 
There are only three wards in which five-shilling 
enthusiasts could find a place, but if they did the 
average for the other members in those wards would 
be seriously impaired. To pass from precept to 
practice, what do we find ? In a certain corps about 
sixteen years old, classified officially, not as "poor" 
but as " very good," with a membership of " between 
two and three hundred " and an actual adult attend- 
ance of a little over 200, the weekly total received 
in " cartridges " is about 30s, This makes the 
average contribution ijrf. per week on this head. 
The quarterly balance-sheet, unfortunately, does 
not distinguish between indoor and outdoor coUeg- 
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tions, as it cCftainly ought to do. There are three 
outdoor^ collections on Sundays, and usually three 
during the week. The Sunday afternoon outdoor 
collection averages about 25s., and those held 
in the morning and evening about 5s. each. The 
three weekday open-air services probably bring in 
anoUier 15s. a week. Thus we have a total weekly 
contribution from the pubhc, by way of ordinary 
collections and apart from " special efforts " and 
personal sohcitation in the neighbourhood, of 
£2 lOS. 

There remains, on the other hand, to add to the 
amount of the members' " cartridges " that of the 
indoor collections, for there is obviously no reason 
why members should contribute to the outdoor 
collections, except for the purpose of stimulating 
to the fullest degree the generosity of the public, 
and this a very few judiciously thrown coppers 
will accomplish. The weekly contribution of mem- 
bers to all collections will seldom exceed 30s., 
which with the " cartridge " money makes a total 
corps contribution of £3 against a public contribu- 
tion in collections of £2 los. a week. But the total 
annual expenditure of this corps is close upon /400, 
and these two sources of income together amount 
only to £286, leaving a balance of £114 still to be 
provided. It seems tolerably certain that the gross 
average weekly payment of 3^*^. by the members of 
t\u'. corps itself cannot be very far below the extreme 
limit of their enthusiasm in such matters, and if 
another £20 or /30 can be got out of them the officer 
will no doubt think himself fortunate. Tlie Harvest 
Festival Fund, most of which is obtained from the 
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public and half of which belongs to the collecting 
corps, will reduce the deticit to some extent. " Every 
F.O, is responsible for making the most of this effort 
for raising funds, arousing interest in the Army, 
and laying liold of strangers " (0. and R., p. 492). 
The officer has, however, another resource if the out- 
door collections do not suffice to keep his corps out 
of debt, and that is to make personal appeals for 
funds to friendly individuals in his district. It is 
unlikely that a " very good " corps can hope to 
qualify as " poor and struggling " in the eyes of 
Divisional or National Headquarters and so obtain 
relief. Therefore the officer sets about collecting, 
taking care " not to go too frequently to the same 
individual," for "some generous friends have been 
lost to the Army altogether owing to repeated 
appeals being made to them by the same individual " 
(0. and R.. p. 484). In one way or another, then, 
the accounts are balanced, with the result that of 
the total expenditure of about £400 the members 
of the congregation pay something Hke £180 and the 
pubhc pay about ;f220, or a little more than half. 
This, moreover, leaves out of account the public 
contribution through the same corps to special 
efforts organized by and for the support of Divisional 
Headquarters, and to the Self-Denial Fund which, 
though not devoted to the benefit of the particular 
collectmg corps, is for the most part applied to the 
furtherance of the religious work of all of them 
together, or, rather, to the cost of their control. 

The foregoing estimate is necessarily imperfect, 
but no one who cares to study the interesting sub- 
ject of Army collecting can doubt that the example 
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g i ven {airly fepcfsents tht rdatiw finaacMl ooatii* 

liatiaas of Salvia tiacusts and the pabbc to tltt Rtigwa 
mrk of a ** good " corps with an adult streagth of 
about zoo. In onler not to eabanoe the public 
share unduly, boirever, let it be asBOmed that in 
socb a case each cootiibntes one half of the total 
annual expenditure. In the case of corps described 
as ■' poor " — whether in respect of numbers or of 
hberaliiy matters little — it is almost certain that 
the contribution of the public wtD. in nearly ex-wy 
irtstance, be relatix^ly much greater than in the case 
of a "good " corps. Although corps financrs ore 
afiected in some degree by strength — and particu- 
larly by musical strength — it is quite possiUe for a 
small Qimiber of Salvationists to take a lai^* outdoor 
coUectioo- With 'evftn a scor« or a doien soldiers 
in addition to the band, an officer who has seriously 
taken to heart the precepts of Orders and Regttt*- 
tioMs in regard to collecting may re;tp quite as rich 
an open-air har\'est as another ot&'cr with stronger or 
more hberal forces whose financial straits are oon< 
sequently less pressing. 

There is one device peculiar to the Army which 
ensures that the field officer, whether he succeeds 
as an evangelist or not, must be an adept at collect- 
ing money if he is not to be graded as a failure, Tliis 
is the provision (vrhich does not apply to staff 
officers, who enjoy a stable and comfortable income) 
that he must be able to meet nil the expenses of his 
Congregation before he can draw a jjonny ol his 
sakry [0. and R., pp. 496. 503), His rent must be 
paid to Headquarters, tribute must be p.nid to the 
Property Fund, tithe must be p:iid to assure 
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the salaries and expenses of Divisional Head- 
quarters, and when these and the less important 
items have been met, the poor officer begins to rank. 
True, the Army allows his house rent to have pre- 
cedence over his food and clothing, and it may, if it 
thinks fit, be gracious enough to permit him to 
draw arrears of salary if his own subsequent efforts 
should produce the wherewithal {0. and R., p. 496}, 
but the Army acknowledges no habihty towards him 
either in respect of salary or arrears ("Memorandum of 
the Engagements entered into by the Field Oificer," 
par. 10). He is considerately warned against allow- 
ing himself to be injured in health by unreasonable 
sacrifices or deprivations (p. 496). Yet he is told 
he should " rather suffer " than get into debt, for 
" where officers are willing to suffer instead of 
going into debt, the way to keep out will seldom 
be wanting " (p. 503), 

" In all public appeals for money, the CO. (commanding 
oflicer) should let it be known in a straightforward and 
respectful manner that be is not asking for money for liim- 
self, but for the Kingdom of God. If. however, his own 
support should be mixed up in the object (or which he is 
appeaUng, let him say so honestly and frankly, and if he is 
appreciated and loved by the people they will give accord- 
ingly " (0. and R., p. 484). 

To talk of the possibility of the officer's support 
being " mixed up " in the objects for which he 
appeals, when the Army's regulations render such 
mixing up a certainty, is surely an unparelleled 
example of unconscious irony. Yet, amid all his 
financial difficulties, the officer is cautioned that he 
must on no account allow collecting to interfere with 
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soul-saving (p. 484), How any man placed in this 
extraordinary position, however sincere, devoted 
and energetic he may be, can prevent his spiritual 
aims and activities from being over-shadowed and 
impaired by the financial considerations that must 
constantly engross him is surely incomprehensible. 
That the officers of the Army have made collecting 
a fine art is a commonplace of observation every- 
where, and the peculiar forces behind their genius 
in this matter are now apparent. If, accompanying 
it, there is no evidence of spiritual influence or pro- 
gress, it is not unreasonable to suspect that failure 
in this respect may be, in some measure at least, 
the consequence of the Array's peculiar financial 
system. 

So far no reasons have appeared why the Army's 
congregations should be other than self-supporting 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It would 
even seem that this was at one time the view of the 
authorities themselves. There is certainly much in 
Orders and Regulations that seems to be applicable 
to the Army as it was intended to be rather than as 
it actually is, and it is not impossible that the follow- 
ing regulation, hke some others, really applies to a 
condition of things to which it has been found im- 
possible to attain : — 



" Every F.O. must in tdli gently uDderatand, heartily 
embrace, and faithfully adhere to the principles of self- 
support. He must see that it is hopeless to deal cSectually 
with any neighbourhood unless there is a reasonable prob- 
ability that the persons benefited by the work will them- 
selves support, and ultimately meet, the expenses involved 
iit carrying it on " (O. and R., p. 4115). 
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Unless a corps is making serious inroads on the 
evildoers of a neighbourhood by getting them to 
join its ranks {pp. 323, 326, etc.), the " persons 
benefited by the work " caimot be supposed to be the 
contributing public in the neighbourhood, who are 
neither evildoers nor disposed to join the Army. 
As it has been seen that, in London at least, there 
is little indication of inroadsof this kind having been 
made on the population of any neighbourhood during 
the past forty years, two questions remain to be 
answered — why the public pay, and why the mem- 
bers of the Army, who are the only " persons bene- 
fited," do not. 

It is now possible, despite the absence of official 
figures on the subject, to make an estimate of the 
total amount contributed by the public throughout 
the United Kingdom to the rehgious work of the 
Army. In London there were, in 1903, gi corps or 
congregations, some of which, it is certain, collect 
much more than ;f2oo a year from the public for the 
purposes of their ordinary expenditure, while a few 
may possibly not collect quite so much. If this 
sum be taken as the average it would appear that the 
religious work in London itself costs the public each 
year £18.000. This, of course, does not include 
the public contribution to " special efforts " organ- 
ized (or the maintenance of Divisional Officers and 
Headquarters, or to the Self-Denial Fund, or to the 
Christmas appeal of all corps on behalf of their bands, 
the up-keep of which costs a considerable sum each 
year. These objects would probably obtain altogether 
another £*2o,ooo or £25,000 from the London public. 
This would make the total sum contribnted by the 
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London public to the whole religious work, in London, 
the provinces and elsewhere, some £40,000. In the 
United Kingdom there are altogether close upon 
1,500 corps or congregations. It is possible that 
in some parts of the country these are stronger 
numerically than is generally the case in London. 
If the Army's adult strength in London is only 
13,000 it is difficult to see how its adult strength 
for the kingdom can exceed 60,000, inasmuch as 
this proportion between metropolitan and total 
aggregate strength is exceeded by few religious 
bodies. The number of sittings in the Army's halls 
in England is estimated at a httle over 500,000. 
In the Baptist, Congregational ajid Wesleyan bodies 
the sittings are to the memberehip as about 4 to i. 
One of the Army's halls in a poor district of London, 
capable of seating over 1,200 people, showed at 
the census, only 310 attendances, including 143 chil- 
dren, for both services together, while at a recent 
date (1905) the total muster at its evening service 
was less than 150, of whom about a third were chil- 
dren and infants. Mere seating accommodation, 
tlierefore, is not necessarily an indication of adult 
strength. 

If. however, the Army's strength is greater in tlie 
whole country than the number estimated, it is as 
certain as it is in London that such strength is not 
derived from conversions among the unregenerate 
masses. In Dover, for example, which has a popula- 
tion of 41,000, largely composed of the very class 
with which the Army should prove most successful, 
there is only one barracks, the evening attendance 
at which, on a recent occasion of special attrac- 
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tion, did not exceed 370, including children and 
infants. This is less than i per cent, of the 
population. Here the Army not only does not 
influence its environment, but it seems to have given 
up the attempt. In this seaport and military town, 
with a public-house to every 210 inhabitants, nothing 
is to be seen on Saturday or Sunday nights of the 
much advertised process of " pub. booming," to 
which General Booth has pointed (World's Work, 
August 1904) as a set-off against, and an explana- 
tion of, any apparent weakness in the muster of his 
forces. But if the Army's 72,001 "visits to pubUc- 
houses " in 1904 produced any result, that result — 
according to the Army's own tests — must be appar- 
ent in the muster-roll. In Dover, then, as in the 
poorer and drink-ridden boroughs of London, the 
pubhc-houses appear to be left alone, for on sucli 
ground the business of " booming " pays neither 
spiritually nor financially. But in the West End of 
London — in the neighbourhood, for example, of 
Regent Hall, Oxford Street — where the licensed 
houses are more fashionable and their frequenters, 
if less drunken, are more good-natured and more 
generous, " pub. booming " is found to be well 
worth practising. In the provinces, then, as in 
London, appearances serve but to confirm the sus- 
picion that the Army, whatever its strength, draws 
its members very largely from a class who may or 
who may not have been, as Mr. Charles Booth 
phrases it, " ardent Christians " previously, but 
whose adliesion to the Army's ranks cannot in any 
case be said to justify financial sacrifices on the 
part of other people. 
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If the adult strength for_ the United Kingdom 
be set down at loo.ooo instead of 60,000, to allow 
lor greater progress, though of this unsatisfactory 
nature, in the provinces, and if 6d. a week instead of 
the gross London average of 3jrf. be taken as average 
contribution of each one of the paying units, we 
obtain an aggregate annual payment by members 
of the Army themselves for ordinary purposes of 
;fi3o,ooo. What the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
ture of the 1,500 corps may be it is difficult to esti- 
mate, for the important item of hall rent must vary 
greatly in different parts of the country. The salary 
and house rent of the officers can be estimated with 
approximate accuracy. There were in 1901, 4.859 
paid officers in the United Kingdom, and of these 
it may be assumed that 4,000 are engaged in the 
religious work. There are among these a large 
number of staff officers, who may receive from £2 
to £3 a week. An adjutant receives 30s, a week 
and, in London, an allowance of 12s. a week for 
rent. In many cases the officer of a corps is married, 
and in that case his wife is expected to help him, 
one enhanced salary covering the work of both. 
It will, therefore, be reasonable to take zos. a week 
as the average wage, and 5s. a week as the average 
rent, of the 4,000 officers. On this moderate esti- 
mate the aggregate cost of the officers' maintenance 
works out at £256,000 a year. 

The idea that field officers are liable to receive a 
salary much below the official scale is scouted by 
the authorities themselves {War Cry, August 15, 
1903), and the average here taken is therefore 
justified. If, as is but too plamly the case, many 
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of these officers are in reality compelled to suffer 
on a very few shillings a week, the cost of Salva- 
tionism, though lessened in one sense, is seriously 
heightened in another (see Chap, xi.)- 

Unless it can be shown, then, that the provincial 
Salvationists are much more liberal in their own 
cause than their London comrades, it would appear 
that the total contribution of the members of the 
Army in the United Kingdom barely suffices to do 
more than pay half the cost of the maintenance of 
the field and staff officers of the whole organization- 
It has been seen, however, that in London the 
officers' maintenance represents only about a quarter 
of the total expenditure of a corps described 
as "good." There are admittedly corps that are 
indifferent or even bad, and the money for their 
support must come from the pubUc either in their 
own or some other neighbourhood. If we assume 
the average ordinary expenditure of the whole 1,500 
corps to be only £250 a year, we obtain an aggregate 
ordinary expenditure of £375,000, although it is 
quite possible that the real figure is 50 per cent 
greater. It is scarcely possible, under a system that 
deliberately stifles the principle and practice of self- 
support, for the estimate of £150,000 as the aggregate 
Salvationist contribution towards this expenditure to 
be beneath the mark. This leaves a deficit of £245,000 
which must necessarily be made up from the con- 
tributions of the public. To this, as in the case of 
London, must be added the public contribution 
throughout the country to " special efforts," the 
Self-Denial Fund, and the collections in aid of the 
bands. It will be safe to set down the public share of 
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the SelF-Deni;il collections as ;f5o,ooo out of a total 
of £63,000 (1905), and the three items together will 
easily absorb another £itxi,ooo. There still remain 
the public donations and subscriptions given direct 
to Divisional and National Headquarters, but these 
are no doubt relatively unimportant. It would 
thus appear that the pubhc of the United King- 
dom contribute to the religious work of the Army at 
least £345,000 a year. 

The whole of this sum is not, of course, contributed 
by the public living in the neighbourhood of the 
corps whose expenses absorb the greater part of it. 
Nothing in connexion with the Army is quite so 
striking, in view of its professed functions, as its 
altogether remarkable activity at nearly every sea- 
side resort during the summer months. Every 
week, almost without exception, it was, for a con- 
siderable lime, Brighton that easily headed the Hst 
in the Army's prize competition in selling the War 
Cry. Why is it that the Army is so active in such 
places as Brighton and Piccadilly and so languid in 
regions like Stepney and Deptford ? It is difficult 
to^)elieve that it deems its particular doctrines and 
methods likely to prove especially congenial to the 
habitual *' week-ender " or the man about town. 
Nor can the Army suppose that the class " uncared 
for by any religious agency " in London are in tjie 
habit of taking their ease each year at Eastbourne, 
Hastings or Worlliing, and that there they may be 
readily captured in a softer mood. If any spiritual 
purpose animates the Army in such places, it is never- 
theless certain that financial necessity is the principal 
factor governing its presence and activity. 
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It is on sucfi ground that the deficits of " poor '* 
corps elsewhere arc made good, the process of collect- 
ing from the visitors being kept going every day 
and often all day. Officers from London and the 
other towns are brought down to help ; the bands- 
men of distant corps are drafted down at week-ends 
in order to obtain as many and as large open-air 
audiences as possible ; and upon these the acute 
maxims of Orders and Regulations in regard to collect- 
ing are effectually brought to bear. Thus it is that 
the " poor and struggling " corps are enabled by the 
public to keep struggling on still farther. Here it 
may be profitably asked what, precisely, a " poor " 
corps is. It is clear that no officer of a corps which 
has even a small deficit can continue to carry that 
deficit on from quarter to quarter and from year to 
year. If it amount to only £io it must soon be paid, 
and if the local members and tlie local public together i 
decline to pay, cither Divisional or National Head- ■ 
quarters must. A " poor " corps is, therefore, 
simply a corps with a deficit, however small, which] 
cannot be met locally. But even in the case of such 
a deficit the corps will already have paid all its 
" tribute " to the Property Fund, all its tithe to 
Divisional Headquarters, and very nearly all its rent 
to Headquarters or others, and it is quite capable, 
if matters do not become very much worse, of con- 
tinuing to do so for a considerable time to come. 
The " poor " corps, therefore, is still financially a 
help and not a burden to the Army, whatever it may 
be,to the public, the officer and itself. 

The chief defect of the Army, viewed as a religious 
body in relation to the work done as evidenced in 
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its own strength, is that it is over-provided with 
halls and over-staffed with officers to an enormous 
extent. The Presbyterian body, which has an 
adult strength in the country of 83,000 — that is 
nearly the same as the assumed strength of the 
Army — has that strength distributed among only 
339 congregations as compared with the Army's 
1,500. There is certainly no spiritual reason why 
the Army should be foundsperially in sparsely popu- 
lated districts ; indeed, its field of labour ought to be 
mainly in just those districts where the population is 
most congested and where, consequently, the need for 
subdivision of forces is small. The total cost of the 
whole Presbyterian body is only £284,354. of which 
,fi03,ooo is expended on stipends. The total cost 
is entirely paid by the members themselves who, 
however, would hardly be classified by General 
Booth as religious enthusiasts, seeing that their 
average contribution, in spite of their greater wealth, 
is only is. 41/. a week, or about one quarter of the con- 
tribution said to be given by " thousands " of poorer 
Salvationists. The average individual salary in the 
two cases cannot, of course, be compared, as it is a 
fixed and a necessary principle in the Army that the 
field officer's devotion must be such as to make him 
willing to forego all expectation, unless he can 
berome a staff officer, of anything better than a 
moderate standard of comfort. If expenditure of 
effort alone be considered, the individual Salvationist 
officer is assuredly well worth all he receives. In the 
aggregate, however — and from the standpoint of 
work actually accomplished — he is certainly not 
worth his cost to the public who support him. In 
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the Presbyterian body tlie average membership of 
congregations is 250 and the average stipend £300, 
If the Army's aggregate membership be divided 
into imaginary congregations of the same member- 
ship, there would be only 400 of them instead 
of 1,500, and the aggregate salaries now paid 
would allow for an average payment on this head 
alone of over £600 per congregation. The Army, 
therefore, is not only the least effectual of religious 
bodies, but it is relatively the most costly of 
any of its kind, some two-thirds or three-fourths 
of its total cost as a religious organization being 
borne by the public, for no other reason than that 
they are unable and are not encouraged to distin- 
guisli between the Army's religious and its " social " 
departments. 

The true test of devotion is sacrifice, and if Gen- 
eral Booth imposes this test upon his officers the 
public are equally entitled to impose it on his soldiers 
or members. It is plain that they cannot stand 
even the mildest test, and it is certainly not undue 
poverty that prevents them. If it is impossible to 
credit the members of the Army's corps with any 
share whatever in promoting " social " work, it 
is equally impossible to credit them with the perform- 
ance of charitable undertakings in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Other rehgious bodies do such work and 
bear the cost ; the Array can never do it without the 
aid of the public. Even if they did it at the cost 
of their own members, this financial effort must 
still be regarded as a minus quantity so long as the 
up-kcep of the corps as religious institutions has 
first of all to be paid by other people. General Booth 
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adduces (0. and R., p. 303} the extraordinary success 
of his organization in proof of the divinity of its 
origin. Its success has been extraordinary, but it 
has plainly not consisted in raising up, out of any 
(hiss, a band of devoted men and women whose 
" social " work is the natural and spontaneous out- 
come of their fervent religious faith and is cheer- 
fully done or paid for by their own unaided efTort. 
The success ha^ rather consisted in placing the 
cost of holding the fervent faith upon the shoulders 
of people who, for the most part, frankly disapprove 
of it and of the methods by which it is main- 
tained and sought to be spread ; and in allowing the 
"social" work — also mainly paid for by others — 
constantly to act as an advertisement for and to 
disguise the religious work, so that the public are 
hopelessly confused in regard to it, paying several 
hundred thousands of pounds a year in England 
for something which they do not want — and which, 
if they did want it, they assuredly do not get — to 
the real detriment of all the Army's aims, both 
" social " and religious. 
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Not only is the Salvation Army as a religious body 
enonnously over-ofEicered, It is also enormously 
over-capitalized, the over-officering being, in fact, 
one of the results of the over-capitalization. That 
a religious body like the Army should be capitalized 
to any material extent at al! is. at first sight, a 
little remarkable, although if it were self-supporting 
the financial policy involved would clearly be its 
own affair. Other sects also, unfortunately, have 
debts, and are consequently under the necessity of 
paving interest on borrowed money, but if they are 
wise they do not allow their powers of borrowing 
to be transformed into a business for the benefit of 
pious investors. When a new church is deemed 
necessary to a certain district the local adherents 
of the sect will first raise as much money as they can 
towards the building fund ; members of the same 
body elsewhere may contribute ; and sometimes 
an appeal to sympathizers in the neighbourhood will 
also be made. A deficit remains, but the church is 
built, the remainder of the sum required being 
usually borrowed on the trustees' note of hand or, 
possibly, on the security of a mortgage given on the 
fabric. The li'nder may be a wealthy member of 
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tlie church or of the sect, or the money may be 
borrowed from a bank. In either case interest is 
paid for the loan. The bank must act, of course, 
from purely business motives, but in the case of the 
private lender it is not necessarily for the sake of the 
interest that he lends the money. 

Unless some interest were stipulated, incentive 
on the part of the congregation to pay off the loan 
would be removed, and in all such cases it is the 
very essence of the transaction that the debt shall 
be removed as tlie congregation increases in numeri- 
cal and spiritual strength. If the debt carmot be 
removed, it means that the erection of the cliurch in 
that particular spot has been to that extent a 
failure, and for this reason far-seeing managers will 
consider carefully the probabihty of attracting the 
surrounding population before deciding upon the 
nature and capacity of the church or diapel that is 
to be erected. The bank, too, will take account of 
this and other circumstances before lending the 
money, for it is to the future congregation and their 
liberality that it must look for payment of its 
interest. In the case of the Presbyterian Church of 
England the aggregate value of the church property 
is estimated at ^2,303,767, and the total debt on it 
is £112,250, the ratio of debt to value being 4-87 
per cent. (Mirttiies of Synod, 1905). Thus, at 4f 
per cent., the annual charge for interest on the whole 
loan is just over ;£5,ooo. 

How does this matter stand in the Salvation 
Army ? It appears from a little pamphlet entitled 
Twofold Investments: About Salvation Army Fin- 
ance (Finance Office : loi, Queen Victoria Street, 
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London, 1903) that the Army is disposed to plume 
itself on the fact that its ratio of debt to the value 
of its properties is *' considerably less than 60 per 
cent, of the whole." The actual state of things is 
shown in the balance-sheet of the religious section 
for 1904 as follows : — 

Liabilities 

Dr. £ 1. d. 

To loana on mortgage (on freehold and 
leasehold properties), iacluding ac- 
crued interest 404,473 8 2 

To loans for fixed periods, including 

accrued interest 125,421 18 10 

The sum of these amounts, viz. £529,895 7s. repre- 
sents the amount of money invested in the re- 
ligious section of the Salvation Army, upon which 
interest has to be paid each year. The principal 
assets are shown on the other side thus : — 

Assets 



Cr. £ 


s. d. 


By freehold (at coat) Bnd leasehold pro- 




perty acquired for use of the Army 




throughout the United Kingdom, 




as on September 30, 1903 . . 808,837 


3 li 


Additions during the year . . . 20,117 


'7 3 


;£8a8.9S5 


4i 



The total assets amount to £1,055,494, and the 
balance of assets over liabilities is shown as £321,160. 
The amount of interest paid by the Army on the 
loans to its religious section alone was in 1904 
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^25,490, the apparent rate being a fraction under 
5 per cent, over all. " We need money," wrote 
Mr. Bram\vell Booth in 1884. " When one looks at 
the nted for such agencies it is simply heartbreaking 
to think of abandoning them. But abandon them 
we must and will rather than go into debt." In 
spite of this laudable declaration, however, the 
Army — unlike other religious bodies — -has since 
then for some reason transformed its borrowing into 
a business, and thinks it rather creditable than 
otherwise that no less than 40 percent, of its assets, 
as valued by itself, are stiU unmortgaged and 
tin pledged. 

Why should the Army have adopted to this 
extraordinary extent the policy of borrowing more 
money than its grott-th and progress warrant, and 
how comes it that the Army, in spite of spiritual 
f;iilurc, is able to continue the payment of intea'st 
so liberal and in amount so heavy ? There is a 
fimd of imcertain amount for the redemption of 
mortgages, but as the figures quoted above show 
that about 50 per cent, of the estimated value of 
the freehold and leasehold property is still mort- 
gaged it would appear that, whenever the redemp- 
tion fund is applied to the reduction of the debt 
on certain properties tills is only to facilitate the 
taking up of fresh mortgages on others. It is possi- 
ble that in the early years of the Army's activity the 
«al to extend its influence by building barracks and 
citadels was uninfluenced by considerations other 
than spiritual. But since then experience has 
taught the Army that so long as the public can be 
induced to support it in the UbenU way they do. 
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riLMther the actual necessities of a neighbouthoot 
nor the spiritual success of a corps need be seriously 
considered when it is a question of building new 
barracks almost anywhere, inasmuch as it is safe to 
assume that the public can always be saddled with 
a half to three-fourths of tlie annual cost of working 
the establishment. Headquarters will ruceive its 
rent. Divisional Headquarters its tithe, and the 
Property Fund its tribute, if only the officers are 
apt at collecting money from the public. In most 
other religious bodies the property of individual con- 
gregations is vested in local trustees, who have no 
power to raise money on the fabric of any church 
except for its own congregational needs. In the 
Army all the property of the whole organization is 
held in trust by the General, who has the power 
to mortgage any hall or barracks, not only for the 
benefit of the corps occupying it, but also " in the 
interests of the Army " as a whole {Orders and 
Regulations, p. 305). This means that in the event 
of commercial depression adversely affecting the 
Army's finances in one country it would be possible 
for the General to mortgage or over-mortgage the 
Army's property in another country in order to 
make good the deficit, while throwing the burden of 
paying the interest of the loan upon the country on 
whose property it is raised. 

The practice of the Army, then, in relation to its 
halls and barracks, is this : As much money as 
possible is raised among Salvationists and the 
public for the purpose of building ; the Property 
Fund makes up the deficit, and charges the corps 
or congregation an annual rent payable weekly re- 
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^^^prcsenting interest on the amount so invested ; fKe 
^H building is vested in the General for the purposes 
^H of the whole Army, and he may at once proceed to 
^^ mortgage it for those purposes, which usually means 

the building of further halls in a like manner. 

The corps, although initially compelled to borrow 

! money for building, will, if moderately success- 
ful financially, have raised with the help of the 
public in a short terra of years enough money to 
wipe off the original debt entirely. Yet it is the 
Army's policy to keep it under a perpetual rent- 
cbajge on account of a loan which it may possibly 
have repaid several times over in some other form. 
Local contributors to the cost of a hall must be 
supposed to be specially interested in its work, 
but that work is necessarily hampered by not 
allowing it " to be at any time unburdened." 
There are signs that the inherent injustice of this 
policy has begun to be felt by the corps themselves 
in this country and elsewhere, and in certain 
cases it has, apparently, been judged advisable to 
reduce the original rent charge in order to avoid 
disaffection or secession. 

But the Army believes very firmly in rent, and as 
firmly in mortgages. A whole chapter in Orders 
and Regulations is devoted to the subject of " Debt " 
in relation to the field officer. Its evils are forcibly 
brought home to him, and he is counselled both how 
to keep out of personal debt and how to get out of 
it. In case any officer should think that a principle 
deemed so excellent in his own case should also 
apply to those in authority over him, the following 
passage is interlarded for his instruction : — 
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Bipiiaiusn sr " ^oDoy boiTOwod on Barraeka or other pro- 
iiifiirn party as a mortgage, cannot ba truly said to 
be ' debt,' in the sense in which debt is spoken 
of in this chapter. Such liability differa nothing in principle 
from the liability for rent, and therefore ia not bad either in 
principle or practice. It may be said that it is better not 
to have a mortgago, ta which it may be replied that it i* 
better not to have to pay rent. But of the two the former 
is at least as unobjectionable as the latter." 

This lucid exposition of the Army's policy of getting 
into debt, not with the view of getting out of it but 
with the dehberate purpose of getting farther into 
it at the public expense elsewhere, would have been 
enhanced by some examination of the circumstances 
which ought, one must assume, to differentiate in 
principle the security of the Array's income on the 
one hand from the salary of the field officer on the 
other. 

It has been seen that General Booth's followers, 
in spite of their alleged enthusiasm, contribute only 
a relatively small proportion of tlio total cost of his 
religious organization in this country. General 
Booth, has, apparently, discovered that where an 
appeal to their generosity fails an appeal to their 
desire for gain has at least a chance of success. 
This the periodical publications of the Army serve 
sufficiently to show. The advertisements of the War 
Cry furnish a clue to the identity of the holders of 
General Booth's £530,000 in mortgages and loans, 
and the receivers of his annual dividend of ;f 25,000 
on these spiritual investments. The following are 
fair specimens of a particular class of financial 
appeal by General Booth in which the clement of 
self-denial is not at once apparent ; — 
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Wanted to Borrow, £15.000 

with th? LmpL\>vfEniTfjC onA Jevelopcoent of tbc Pl^nlin^ nnd 
PubUiiiip* And cUier buiLDtu DepwtfOflfiti d Tl» Armv, 

Tlif jirnfiij of Ihc'ie Dppartiotnti are entirely dcvolftl If 
the ni4ii>iim4nc4 ud nlontlan ol tb* Warli ol Tlic Aimv, 
Ami iona ^ valnaMtr HOJtv af iofatat^ 

lum or f^o and wpwvili rvealvcd, 

REPAYABLE in Hve « Sevn yean a« drtLnd 

INTEREST. — 4 par cooL or 4) prr ccqC docordins to Icrm, 
p;it4J prot nptTy oa eadi Qiurtor bit^ 

UCOAITT-— Nolfl ofhud^ tlpiad bv CrneTal B-mUi. u 
letponalblb Truilr« lot all thfi Fundi oj TIid Army. 

A FBRnCTLT aAFB IHVISTHEirT. «&th Iho addltlonAl 
«atitlUtiaa at belpiAg loiWHitd the Anny'i gmt work. 
MORTOAGia. 

WahAvePROPHRTlESinavcTTP^rtolibi United Kinfldon 
AVAILABLE AS SECURITY lor Idad* from f jw lo f ><».»>Q. 
upcm which we wiU pay 1 LIBERAL RATE OF IStBrEST. 
Ad ample mardn ol vaUit i« given in e:ic^ ca«p. Leird uim 
Biid enpente* bmiiB by Tlie Anny, Purticulm and i\tll hi- 
fDrranlkin acdI updti appUciltqn Id Ihe Finnnce SecroUiy, 
101, Queeti Vicloria SLreel, London. ErC 

Help Without Giving 

Tbfl un be KomipUjbfd by Ihc INV'ESTMEVT ol fundi 
with The SdlVKliif] Annv, upon Eint-clua «ecurlti<it, at rALeq 
ol irktn-rti up fo FOTJR per sent, per anouin. 

■PECCU. TERMS.TO OFFICERS. 

Alt tllu&trdEAl bosklel, gavLDf iulL lufofmaltoa will be Knt 
HKt lirt upoD ippUaUoa lo tb> FInlncc SKntocy, loi 
Queen Victotta Stfcet. Ldpdoa. 

General Booth's financial advertisements appear 
to be confined to the War Cry, and it is therefore to 
be prt'sumed that, in his opinion, some of the readers 
ol that interesting journal are in a position to spare 
the minimum of £50 in the one case and of £200 in 
the other. Tlie satisfaction of helping on the Army's 
great work is, no doubt, worth something, but if 
Salvationists in general really desired that satis- 
faction unalloyed there would be no necessity for 
General Booth to offer them 4i per cent, along with 
it (0. and R., p. 483), One is compelled, therefore, 
to conclude that the gilt-edged security combined 
witli tlie liberal interest 13 the controlling motive in 
tlie Salvationist mind in responding to such appeals. 
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Every Salvationist, however, has not £200 or even 
£50, and General Bootli has therefore provided 
ample accommodation for still smaller investors. 
The following advertisement, also from the War 
Cry, appeals to " all seeking for investments " : — 

Loans to the Salvation Army 

OP BPRCIAL mrSREST TO ALL SEEKUIG FOR IlfVEST- 
HERTS 

Wv hivt juit ittuird an ittUtntting bIU« Pamp^ilft. tettiam 
forth Ihc Vdrlcm wan in wliich money caii be invnlnt TiCh 
The Salvation Armv, And all psBOD* Icmklii^ for a iaii rale ol 
ialensl ibocild write at once tor a copy oi "TWO-POLD 
UtVBSTMBNTB," wldcb will be lonvordeJ, p«t btt, on appU- 

Lruni innv be made either to tbe PROPERTY. TRADINO 
n SOCIAL DBFARTMBim, ind oislv l-e Iiive5l>>d at !»(» t>l 
laterett varvJE^ff tram y per cent, to ii pef cent, pel aiiiium. 

■ORTGAOEB arv arceptM on l^reebnld and L«u«luld 
[^Dpertiei ir: drezl BritAJn^ bearing Interest at 4 per ant. tO 
4t pri cent. f'BT Annum, 

AUitoliviUableSccurlliMVill be (onratdNl on applli^tlon. 
Leant md Survty CoKta nre bomo bv The Anoy, 

Addrcu : — nDann SecnUiy, lai, Qneoi Victoria Stml, 
Land™. E.C, 

The interesting little pamphlet in question sup- 
plies " information as to the methods by which 
investments can be made in its (the Army's) various 
business departments." The " twofold " character 
of such investments consists, of course, in the com- 
bination of the spiritual satisfaction already alluded 
to with some material interest in the return. It is 
explained that in connexion with, and as an outcome 
of the Army's work, " there have grown up business 
departments, which do not appeal for donations, 
but continually require the investment of money in 
the shape of capital to extend their operations. 
For the use of such funds, the Army is preparv?d, 
and can afford, to pay a reasonable rate of interest." 
The purchase and erection of public Iialls, the 
Trading Departments, and the printing works are 
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instnnced as objects which the invested capital is 
desired to promote. " In all these Departments," 
the prospective investor is informed, " the money 
employed produces profit, and therefore makes it 
possible to pay interest." The admission that the 
Army*s congregations throughout the country are 
trading concerns is certainly candid. Tlie printing 
works and the Army's supply stores may not 
appeal for donations, but it is surely evident to all 
the world that the halls and barracks do very little 
else. It is chiefly in these that over £400,000 of the 
Array's liabilities to its investors is secured. 

In what respect can these halls and barracks be 
said to " produce proiit ? " Evidently the item 
rent is intended to be so regarded, and it may 
possibly be pointed out that the total amount of 
the rents received by the Army, viz. £51,000, is 
double the amount paid in interest on mortgages 
and loans, and that the security therefore is excel- 
lent. It might be excellent if the Army's congre- 
gations were able unaided to pay these rents and all 
their other exfienses as well. But when corps after 
corps is obliged to beg the public to pay its rent for 
it, and most of its other expenses also, the question 
of security is materially altered. In the most 
favourable cases, even if it be assumed that the 
contributions of members themselves suffice to 
cover the item of rent, it is nevertheless true that 
other equally essential expenses in the corps main- 
tenance, such as the salaries of officers or the support 
of the band, have to be begged from the public. 
But without ufficers and a band there would be no 
rorps, and consequently no rent would be forth- 
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coming. This, it is to be feared, will be the result 
as soon as clear ideas regarding the Army's spiritual 
work and its cost gain ground among the public, 
who are content at present to take upon trust 
nearly everything connected with the organization. 
Whether the numerous halls, barracks and citadels 
could be readily realized for purposes other than 
religious is somewhat doubtful, but it is very pro- 
bable that the rents obtainable for them if devoted 
to such other purposes would, on the whole, be much 
lower than those now exacted by Headquarters 
from the corps and the public. It is, however, 
mainly as a religious investment that it is necessary 
to examine the security offered by the Army's 
building property, and, having regard to the un- 
certainty of the public support which enables the 
Army's corps to " produce profit," it seems de- 
sirable that the adequacy of that security should 
be guaranteed by some authority other than, and 
independent of, General Booth. 

One of the earhest means adopted by General 
Booth for introducing his followers' money into the 
capital of his " business departments " consisted 
in the formation in 1884 of the Salvation Anny 
Building Association, Limited. The object of this 
company was, " The negotiation of loans, and 
advancing money upon the security of any here- 
ditaments and premises, buildings and other erec- 
tions or property . . ■ intended for the use of, 
or calculated to be of service in advancing t\w 
aims and objects of, the people called ' The 
Salvation Army ' and now under the direction of 
William Booth," It is apparent from an advor- 
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tisement of the Association which appeared in (he 
Anny's annual report for 1884 that the conditions 
as to security and interest on which General Booth 
had hitherto been obliged to borrow from the 
ordinary building societies or other lenders were 
beginning to be irksome. Tlie advertisement ex- 
presses the belief that the Building Association will 
remove the difficulty of obtaining capital on suitable 
conditions, and it assures the public that, from a 
commercial and business point of view, its success 
"seems Ukely to exceed the anticipations of the 
directors, whose hearts the Lord at first moved to 
form the Association," and that the names of these 
gentlemen " will be sufficient to secure the fullest 
confidence on the part of our friends." It is stated 
that the dividend is not to exceed 6 per cent, per 
annum, and pleasure is expressed that many of the 
Army's friends whose hearts had longed to help it, 
but whose circumstances prevented their giving 
large sums of money, had already taken up shares, 
thus securing "the intense satisfaction of knowing 
not only that their money is being used for the gloi-y 
of God, but that it is safely and properly invested 
on substantial property, and at a good rate of 
interest." 

The nominal capital of the Building Association 
was originally £50.000, divided into 10.000 shares 
of £5 each. In 1896 the nominal capital had been 
raised to £100,000, divided into 18.000 shares of 
£5 ^iiid 10,000 of £x each. General Booth and Mr. 
Bramwell Booth held over 500 shares between them, 
but the great majority of the shares were held by 
the Army's officers, by members of the corps through- 
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out the country, and by their sympathizers. The 
supreme importance to the Army of obtaming money 
from outside sources must tend to render enterprise 
in obtaining it the principal path to preferment for 
its officers. When financial enterprises are tacked 
on to a religious organization similarly constituted, 
it is in the nature of things almost inevitable that 
influence will be brought to bear upon people to 
induce them to withdraw any savings they may 
have invested in merely worldly enterprises and 
place them in that of the " twofold " description. 
That some of the shareholders in the Building 
Association were so influenced is beyond a doubt. 
The Company — which was described as " really 
safe " in an advertisement at the end of In Darkest 
England — did not long survive the increase of its 
capital and the introduction of shares of a lower 
denomination. The directorate and management 
of the Association, it must be noted, were absolutely 
independent of the Army. It is true that General 
Booth made endeavours to get his own nominees 
on the board, but this the directors refused to allow, 
" merely as a matter of commercial right, as they 
did not think the borrower and the lender should sit 
on the same authority " (Chairman's statement, 
Uarch 22, 1897). It was precisely because of the 
independent nature of the concern that trouble 
ultimately arose. The Army, on the ground that 
it could now obtain money on more favourable 
terms, was 00 longer willing to borrow from the 
Association on its conditions as to interest or 
security, while the directors were not willing to 
lend their shareholders' money to the Army on the 
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conditions us to intL-rcst or security to which tlie Army 
might have been prepared to agree. Moreover, the 
directors felt impelled to inform the shareholders 
(Statement, March 31, 1897, vide Appendix iv.) that 
" the experience of the past few years liad convinced 
them that the necessary conditions of safety had 
ceased to exist," The result was, therefore, a 
deadlock, for the sole purpose of the Association 
was the lending of money to the Salvation Army. 
Whatever influence may have moved the directors' 
hearts at first to form the Association that which at 
last moved them to put an end to it did not com- 
mend itself to General Booth. Their efforts to 
repay the shareholders their capital and interest 
within the shortest possible time met with his active 
opposition, but they were fortunately strong enough 
to frustrate his proposal to break up the shareholders 
OS a united body and treat with them as his indi- 
vidual creditors (Appendix iv.), A resolution to 
wind up the Association voluntarily was therefore 
passed in March 1897. The realization of the 
securities presented considerable difficulty, but in 
January 1899 ^^^ ^"^ meeting of members was 
held, the shareholders ultimately receiving 20s. in 
the £, and a bonus. At this meeting the official 
who had acted as Uquidator pointed out how 
thoroughly the course recommended by the direc- 
tors had been justified by the results. If the 
shareholders received their lesson, so, apparently, 
did the General, for I cannot find that he has 
since launched any financial undertaking for the 
purpose of obtaining capital from the pubhc, in 
which he has given the persons who lend it a con- 
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trolling voice — or, indeed, any voice — in tlie mauage- 
mcnt. 

It is certain that General Booth had little cause 
to regret the collapse of the Building Association, 
for he had meanwhile created '■ facilities for 
securing advances at much lower rates of interest." 
Tliose few people who have not forgotten the 
contents of In Darkest England may. perhaps, re- 
call the chapter entitled " The Poor Man's Bank " 
(p. 213), in which General Booth expressed his 
desire to establish a bank to help the honest clerk 
or working man in temporary difficulties, "for the 
making of small loans on good security, or making 
advances to those who are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by sudden financial pressure — in fact, for 
doing for the ' Uttle man ' what all the banks do 
for the ' big man.' " There is mention of a " Poor 
Man's Lawyer " but not of any " Poor Man's Bank " 
in the accounts of the Darkest England Fund, so 
it is necessary to conclude that it is in the Salva- 
tion Army Bank — transformed in 1900 into the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd. — that the General's benevolent 
financial intentions towards the " little man " are 
to be found crystallized. If so these intentions 
would appear to have got somewhat warped from 
their original cast at a very early date — indeed, 
before the projected institution was successfully 
floated. 

Within two months of the publication of Ih 
Darkest England the late Dean Pluraptre pointed 
out in the Times {December 8, 1890) that General 
Booth was appealing for money on loan "at rates 
of from 2i to 5 per cent, interest, according to the 
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period of time for which the money 13 lent." The 
IJean not unnaturally connected an announcement 
to this effect at the end of In Darkest England with 
the banking scheme, although in point of (act the 
announcement in question made no allusion to it, 
but simply stated that loans were received by the 
Army at the rates mentioned, "on the security of 
the bond of the General or in the form of a pro- 
missory note." In a letter published in the rimes 
on December 22, 1890, General Booth, while admit- 
ting that a bank was to be inaugurated, stated that 
it was to be "chiefly for the benefit of our own 
people." Alluding to " tlie assumption of Dean 
Plumptrc's letter that I offer 5 per cent, for money 
placed in this bank," he declared ; " This assump- 
tion is unfounded. I have not offered, nor do I 
propose to offer, more than 24 per cent, for such 
deposits." Here, it may be noted, the original 
design of lending money to tlie " little " man has 
already become altered to that of borrowing money 
(rom him. General Booth has also found it 
necessary to abandon his intention not to offer more 
than 2i per cent, for deposits, for the advertisement 
of the Reliance Bank in the War Cry in 1903 offered 
" 3 per cent, interest on deposits repayable on 
di'inand, and 3i to 4 per cent, on fi-ted deposits, 
accorduig to term." These, according to the 
Bank's prospectus, are the present rates, except that 
tile ordinary deposit rate is reduced to 3j- per cent. 

If it be the purpo.w of the Rehance Bank, Ltd., 
to do anything for the " little man " on the lines 
laid down in connexion with the " Poor Man's 
Bank " scheme In In Darkest England, it must be 
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said that the institution succeeds most successfully 
in concealing it. 'flie prospectus says notliing 
about advancing money on personal security to the 
harassed clerk or working-man. "The usual bank- 
ing facilities," it is stated, " are allowed in respect 
to Advances. Loans are granted for short periods 
to customers on reliable securities such as : Gritisli, 
Foreign, Colonial and Government Stocks, etc." 
The Reliance Bank prospectus is, therefore, dis- 
appointing. It is unusual banking facilities that 
one had a right to expect. The Bank can appar- 
ently do only one thing for the " httle man," and 
that is in the ordinary deposit branch, where " any 
sum from is. upwards may be deposited," such 
deposits bearing no interest until they reach £i. 
The Bank offers to purchase and sell stocks and 
shares ; receives fixed deposits of £2$ and upwards ; 
and opens current accounts with trading firms and 
private individuals, allowing ij per cent, interest 
on minimum monthly balances if not drawn below 
/loo. Clearly, then, it aims at nothing else but 
what all the banks do for everybody. 

The Salvation Army Bank was converted into 
the Reliance Bank, Ltd., towards the end of 1900. 
According to the prospectus of the latter institution 
" depositors in it assist the Army in so far as a 
certain proportion of its funds are lent to the Army," 
but in its articles of association this object, if cov- 
ered by them at all, is not given the prominence 
accorded to it in the case of the defunct Salvation 
Army Building Association, Ltd. In point of fact, 
however, the Bank does lend money largely to the 
Army, for its balance-sheet for March 31, 1904, 
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shows that ;f94,34o— one-third of its apparent 
assets — consists of '■ loans on mortgage of Salvation 
Army house, shop and hall property." This portion 
of the security, therefore, is of the same nature 
as that offered by General Booth to investors who 
lend liim their money direct without the inter- 
vention of the Bank. 

" Many assurances," says (he Bank's prospectus, 
" have been received of the high value set upon the 
help rendered to the Salvation Array by the Bank 
from time to time. That this assistance is given 
on thoroughly business lines is all the more gratify- 
ing, and affords a good reason why the soldiers, and 
friends of the Army, and business people generally 
should transact their business through us." The 
expression " thoroughly business lines " is intended 
to convey that the Army pays the Bank interest for 
the accommodation, but, as has been seen, it would 
be quite impossible for the Army as a religious organ- 
isation to pay the Bank any interest at all without 
the constant and liberal aid of the public. 

But who is it that gives and receives the " assur- 
ances " referred to in the prospectus ? The official 
register at Somerset House shows that a company 
to be called the " Reliance Bank. Ltd," was formed 
on December 28, 1900, with a nominal capital of 
£100.000 in £1 shares. The principal object was 
" to enter into and thereafter carry out ... an 
agreement for the acquisition of a banking business, 
heretofore carried on by General Booth, at 107 
Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, under 
the style of ' The Salvation Army Bank'." The 
vendor to the Company was " William Booth," 

G 
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the price paid him being ;f40,ooo in the fomi of 
39,993 £1 shares fully paid up and £y in cash. 
Seven gentlemen, all leading officers of the Salvation 
Anny, were appointed directors, their qualification 
being the holding of one £1 share each. In 1901, 
" William Booth " held 39,991 shares, and nine 
directors — among whom was Mr, Bramwell Booth, 
the Chairman — held the remaining nine £1 shares 
among them. In September 1902, " William 
Booth " held 59,991 shares, Mr. Bramwell Booth 
one share, and the eight other directors eight shares 
among them, 5s. per share having meanwhile been 
called up on the 20,000 additional shares then held 
by the General. This was still the position in Septem- 
ber 1905. The arrangement then, amounts to this : 
General Booth is substantially the Reliance Bank, 
Ltd.,his directors and chairman being entirely subject 
to him. He enters into an agreement with himself 
to do certain things, and to refrain from doing certain 
others. He undertakes, for example, not to com- 
pete with himself by carrying on any other banking 
business within twenty miles of his own banking 
premises for a period of ten years to come. He allots 
himself all the shares except nine. As banker he bor- 
rows money from the public and lends a large portion 
of it "on thoroughly business lines " to himself as 
General of bis religious organization; as General 
he receives from public contributions to his corps 
money wherewith to pay himself interest in the 
capacity of lender, and it is this money which 
enables him to pay bis investors their interest at the 
starting point. It is he who assures himself of the 
" high value " set upon the help rendered to himself 
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as General by himself as banker, and it is he alone 
who is the judge of the " thoroughly business lines " 
upon which the whole autocratic transaction is con- 
ducted. The state of things is very much more objec- 
tionable than that so wisely opposed by the directors 
of the Building Association — viz. the representation 
on the same authority of both borrower and lender. 
Neither in this nor in any other of General Booth's 
financial institutions can the lender — i.e. the investor 
— be said to enjoy any proper representation at all. 

Tlie Reliance Bank. Ltd., is now described as 
being " in connexion with the Salvation Army." 
and it is evident that that connexion could not well 
be more intimate. In the agreement for the forma- 
tion of the Bank General Booth gave himself tlie right 
to use the expression " late the Salvation Army Bank, 
or any similar words," and the present style of the 
estabHshment appears admirably designed to attract 
•' the soldiers and friends of the Army," without 
unduly repulsing " business people generally " 
who may like to think that the interests of the 
establishment with which they bank are not pre- 
cisely identical with those of the individuals or 
concerns in connexion with which the establishment 
employs their money, 

The habilitics of the Reliance Bank{ 1904) show that 
it held ;fii4,645 in fixed deposits for a term of years, 
£93,761 in ordinary deposits " subject to notiw," 
and ([31.974 in the form of current accounts, the 
total being £239.481. The total assets amount to 
i^86,455, in which the amount £40,000 is set down 
on account of " goodwill," which, however, can 
hardly, in the circumstances, be described as realiz- 
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able. There are cash assets fo thearaount of £29,561, 
Government and other first class securities valued 
at £66,615, short loans, advances, and bills dis- 
counted amounting to £52,595, and loans on mort- 
gage of Salvation Army property amounting to 
£94,340. The reserve fund is £i,r8o, but this is 
less than the amounts figuring on the other side 
among the assets on account of furniture and fitt- 
ings, and preliminary expenses. It will be noted 
that in the balance-sheet the ordinary deposits 
(£92,761) are said to be "subject to notice," and 
the prospectus states that the term of notice in 
question Is three months, although " this proviso . . . 
is one to which the Bank would not resort save 
under extraordinary circumstances." Evidently the 
Bank itself realizes more clearly than its depositors 
that a large proportion of its assets are not particu- 
larly hquid. How much of the short loans, advances 
and bills discounted represent " help rendered to 
the Salvation Army " is not, of course, apparent. 

A recent incident in the history of the Bank has 
been the retirement of the staff officer who was for 
many years its virtual manager and was generally 
regarded as a strong financial man of the Army. 
In ordinary circumstances the retirement of the 
manager of a bank is of some interest to its deposit- 
ors, and the precise cause is usually known. The 
health of the officer in question was temporarily 
affected, and he was given a long rest and a sea 
voyage in order to recruit. There is no reason for 
believing tliat his superiors had any cause for feeling 
anything but satisfaction m connexion with his 
ser^'ices. On his return to this country he did not 
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resume his fonner duties, and since then, although 
presumably bound by the usual life-long engage- 
ment, he has found it necessary to retire from 
the Army's service. He is, fortunately, still a 
young man, and he is now devoting his restored 
health, energies, and abilities to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the outside world. As his financial duties 
did not debar him from appearing on the Army's 
religious platforms, it would be interesting to learn 
why his superiors were unable to retain his services 
in some other capacity. The nature of the organi- 
zation should not allow the retirement or secession 
of tried and competent men to be taken as a 
matter of course by the public who support it. 
The permanent vows of service exacted and the 
alleged beneficence of all the Army's operations 
lend such secessions a significance which is usually 
absent from similar incidents in religious bodies 
otherwise constituted. No department — religious, 
financial, or " social" — appears to be exempt from 
them. They are, in fact, one of the most striking 
proofs of the defects of religious-military autocracy 
as it is found in Salvationism. 

The task of obtaining sufficient capital for main- 
taining and extending the Army's spiritual work 
is, however, insufficiently performed by the Reli- 
ance Bank alone, and an even more efficient scheme 
has been adopted. This is seen in operation 
in the Salvation Army Assurance Society, Ltd. 
" This department," according to " Twofold Invest- 
ments," " carries on its work not only for the benefit 
and advantage of the Pohcy-hoiders, but also with 
the object of assisting the Salvation Army. Tins 
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it does in two ways — r, by investing a certain 
portion of its rapidly accumuhting funds in mort- 
gages of Salvation Army properties, and 2, by the 
direct evangelizing efforts of its superintendents 
and agents." Of the Society's total assets, amount- 
ing to ;(;202,378 in 1904, no less than £86,145 figures 
as " Mortgages on properly within the United 
Kingdom," and it must be presumed that, if the 
Society is adequately fulfilling its spiritual func- 
tions, all, or nearly all, of the property in question 
consists of the Army's halls, barracks and citadels, 
none of whose congregations are anything like 
self-supporting or, therefore, capable — unaided by 
the public — of " producing profit " by paying 
rent. The value of the " direct evangelizing efforts " 
of the Society's superintendents and agents does 
not. of course, appear in the balance-sheet, nor, as 
has been seen, is it perceptible in the Army's con- 
gregational strength either tn London or elsewhere 
The cost of their twofold efforts is, however, visible 
enough, for in the Revenue Account " commission " 
figures for £23,940 and " expenses of management " 
for £61,879. the total being £85,819. 

Here again, as in the case of the Reliance Bank, 
it is essential to ask what guarantee the policy- 
holders possess that proper discretion and independ- 
ence of judgment is, or will be, exercised by the 
management of the Society in entrusting their 
money to the various departments of the Army. 
The bankers of the Assurance Society are the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd., which, again, is the lending 
banker of the Army proper. Mr. \V. BramweU 
Booth is the chairman of both concerns, and he is 
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also Chief of the Staff of the Salvation Army in the 
country. Several of the directors of the bank are 
also directors of the Assurance Society, and all of 
them are officers of the Salvation Army pledged to 
unquestioning obedience. The Assurance Society 
is a proprietary company " limited by guarantee," 
and while the Army authorities admit that the 
greater number of the 2,400 shares or interests of 
;^io each into which the undertaking of the Society 
is divided are held by General Booth, they are not 
disposed to state the precise number held by him 
or by others. The presumption must be, therefore, 
that the proportion very nearly reaches totaUty as 
in the case of the shares held by the General in the 
Reliance Bank, and that he alone virtually consti- 
tutes the Society and is responsible for the proper 
investment of the funds entrusted to him by his 
policy-holders. 

When an individual lends money directly to 
General Booth on mortgage, he has at least the 
chance of satisfying liimself that the security given 
him is sufficient. But when " William Booth." 
whether as banker or " proprietor " of the Assurance 
Society, deems it desirable to lend tlie money of his 
depositors or policy-holders to himself as General 
of the Salvation Army on the security of its property 
or credit, it is certain that no such safeguard exists. 
There is no proper guarantee, in fact, that any 
scruples in regard to security hkely to be enter- 
tained by any General as lender, and as the respon- 
sible owner of either financial institution, will always 
prove themselves impregnable to the financial needs 
and the persuasions of the same individual in his 
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borrowing capacity as head of the Salvation Array. 
If General Booth's investments are " twofold " his 
own functions in dealing with them are certainly 
manifold as well as absolutely incompatible with 
each other. Not only is the objectionable principle of 
borrower and lender sitting on the same authority 
established, but the borrower and lender are the 
same person, and on that person's actions his invest- 
ors have no check. It is, therefore, safe to assert 
that, but for the extraordinary ignorance regarding 
the Army's work, constitution and finance that 
everywhere prevails and is at the bottom of the 
public's financial support of the organization, the 
whole edifice of subsidized but ineffectual evangel- 
ization, "social "work acting as an advertisement for 
religious funds, and pious investments for every- 
body, " at a fair rate of interest," instead of hav- 
ing become the imposing structure it now appears 
to be could never have been erected. 

Both the Bank and the Assurance Society are 
recommended to the public on the ground that they 
exist for the benefit of the Salvation Army. In a 
certain sense the recommendation is justified. In 
the Society, for example ,;f 85,819, or over 54 per cent. 
of the premium income of ;£i56,9io (1904) is swal- 
lowed up in management expenses and agents' com- 
missions, and thus a large amount of " evangelizing 
effort " which would otherwise be lost is retained in 
the organization. About five-sixths of the Society's 
business is industrial, the number of policies in this 
section being 293,108 (rgoj). If in the slums the 
Army's uniform can seldom win the people's souls it 
can at least help to secure their savings, for in such 
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regions the attitude of the population in regard 
to persons of official appearance is apt to fall easily 
into one or other of the opposite categories of un- 
reasoning fear or equally unreasoning confidence 
and respect. 

If, however, the Bank and the Society exist for the 
benefit of the Array, it must also be said that the 
Army, in a truer sense, exists for the benefit of both 
one and the other, for it is from the incomes of the 
local corps throughout the country, which could 
not be maintained without the constant and hberal 
financial aid of the public, that the interest on a large 
proportion of the investments 0/ both institutions is 
derived. It has been shown that the money collected 
by the 1500 corps throughout the country for ordin- 
ary purposes is not apphed in any degree towards the 
furtherance of the Army's " social " work. It has 
been seen, moreover, that, in every collection made, 
the support of the collecting officer is inevitably — 
in General Booth's phrase — " mixed up " with the 
ostensible object. The payment of the Army's an- 
nual interest of ;f25.ooo on the investments in its 
property, whether directly or through the Bank and 
the Assurance Society, is a necessity even more 
pressing than the payment of its officers' salaries, 
and is also, therefore, inextricably " mixed ' up ' in 
every one of its public appeals. It follows, then.that 
when Salvationists obtain money from the pubUc for 
any general purpose whatsoever they are engaged 

I to a very large extent in a task which is neither 
' social " nor religious — that of collecting their own 

I or their " friends' " dividends. 

So long as this important purpose of dividend- 
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getting is not generally apparent to the contributors 
it is clear that the Army has much to gain by 
this financial device in regard to cohesion, discipline 
and apparent enthusiasm. Hitherto, it would 
appear, tlie system of ensuring that the Army's mem- 
bers and supporters shall be financially interested 
in its progress has not been sufficiently concentrated. 
It is so far well that a person in Manchester should 
hold a few Army ten pound 4 per cent, mortgage 
bonds on a citadel, say, in Liverpool, but it is better 
that he should hold them on one in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The Army's London officers 
sometimes lament the fact that the nature and 
situation of their districts render it impossible to 
enlist the active sympathy of mayors, councillors and 
other official persons, and they sigh for the faciUties 
offered in this respect by a provincial command. 
These facilities have recently been enhanced by the 
formation of " Citadel Companies " in such places as 
Blackpool, Boscombe, Coventry, Grantham. High- 
gate, Southend and Southsea. The capital of these 
companies is in £1 shares on which a non-cnmulative 
dividend of 4 per cent, is, or may be, paid. The com- 
panies rent the buildings to the local corps at 5 per 
cent, on the amount expended, any profit made 
beyond the 4 per cent, dividend [being devoted, 
according to " Twofold Investments," to the 
benefit of the local corps, " Each company is 
managed by a Board of Directors, the majority of 
whom are gentleman residing in the town in whose 
interest the Company has been floated." In spite 
of this assurance the fact remains that the borrower, 
i*. the Army, is also represented on the Board and, 
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moreover, possesses the real control of the concern. 
It is not necessary to suppose that it is solely for the 
sake of the 4 per cent, return tliat such gentlemen 
interest themselves financially in the Anny. The 
fact, however, that they are financially interested — 
to however small an extent — renders it easy for the 
Army to make use of them for pui-poscs of publicity 
and advertisement. Their active co-operation with 
the work of the local corps, or even an occasional 
public appearance on its platform, will certainly not 
tend to diminish the value of their own holdings. 
Tlie countenance of prominent citizens is in itself of 
less value to the Army than the contributions of the 
more numerous class of smaller men, but these con- 
tributions are secured when something like official 
sanction is given to the idea that the Army's con- 
gregations differ essentially from those of other sects 
in constitution and aim, and that they therefore 
stand in need and are worthy of general public help. 
This is one of the functions of these Citadel Com- 
panies, and if they cannot be established successfully 
in London there is no reason to doubt that in the 
provinces they cannot but serve to extend and per- 
petuate the misconception on these points which 
appears to be absolutely necessary to the Army's 
existence as a religious body everywhere. 

The mainsprings of any religious organization 
intended to be a power for the spiritual and social 
redemption of the masses must necessarily be the 
devotion, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of its own 
members. Possessing these qualities even poverty 
itself, with whatever creed, might well prove omni- 
potent. In the Salvation Army there is no rooni 
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for devotion except on the part of its unfortunate 
field officers, hundreds of whom every year are 
remorselessly broken in body and in spirit on the 
wheel of its insatiable financial system. For true 
religious enthusiasm there can be no place, inasmuch 
as the real purpose of every word and deed must — 
in spite of all appearances — be inevitably the 
accumulation of funds for the payment of salaries 
in the aggregate out of all proportion to the 
Army's strength and work, of rents that are a 
hardship, and dividends that are an undue 
burden on the public. Self-sacrifice, instead 
of being stimulated, is stifled and rendered im- 
possible, and in its place self-interest is set up 
and encountered at every step. Whatever may have 
been the case twenty or thirty years ago the organ- 
ization to-day is held together by its mortgage 
bonds rather than by its love of sinning and suffer- 
ing humanity. The petty trafficking of the money- 
changers in the Temple, which had, at least, the 
merit of simplicity and straightforwardness, was 
venial compared witli the complicated "twofold" 
finance of Salvationism, However suitable the 
quality of unquestioning faith may be in the 
spiritual sphere, its exaction in connexion with the 
management of the savings of the pious small 
investor and of the confiding poor has too often 
been productive of economic disaster in the long 
run. When a religious body loses its soul in worldly 
enterprises the devout and the credulous stand in 
peculiar danger of losing their money. And if 
there is one thing about the Salvation Army beyond 
all doubt it is that it has tost its soul. 
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The precise circumstances which led General 
Booth to launch his Darkest England (" Social ") 
Scheme in i8go are somewhat difficult to analyse 
and appreciate. Certainly those set out in the pages 
of In Darkest England are a little conflicting. On 
t!ie one hand no explicit indication of a failing faith 
in the alleged power of Salvationist doctrines and 
methods to effect unaided the reformation of the 
most degraded is allowed to appear. "Wherever 
the Army goes," we read, " it gathers into its meet- 
ings, in the first instance, a crowd of the most 
debased, brutal, blasphemous elements that can be 
found who, if permitted, interrupt the services, and 
ii they see the slightest sign of police tolerance for 
their misconduct, frequently fall upon the Army 
officers or their property with violence. Yet a 
couple of officers face such an audience with the 
absolute certainty of recruiting out of it an Army 
Corps " {In Darkest Englatid, Appendix, p. vi). 
On the other hand, it appears to be implicitly ad- 
mitted that the Ai-my's religious propaganda alone 
is, in reality, very much less effective than the fore- 
going statement would lead one to believe, and the 

w 
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whole argument of the book is, in fact, necessarily 
based upon the principle that, in dealing with such 
material, "some kind of extraordinary help" — in 
addition to that furnished by the process of conver- 
sion's absolutely essential to its successful and 
permanent transformation (Preface). The " extra- 
ordinary help " in question consisted of the various 
" social " institutions which constitute the Darkest 
England Scheme, to start which over a hundred 
thousand pounds was asked and obtained from the 
public. 

In order to launch the " social " scheme General 
Booth found it necessary to secure the active sym- 
pathy of two cJasses of people — those who already 
approved of his evangelical methods, and those 
who either disapproved of them ortlse tolerated them 
in view of the alleged excellence of their results. To 
the first class the necessary assurance was given 
that under the " social " scheme the Army's religious 
work was not to be placed in the background. " In 
proposing to add one more to the methods I have 
already put into operation to this end, do not let it 
be supposed that I am the less dependent upon the 
old plans, or that I seek anything short of the old 
conquest. If we help the man, it is in order that 
we may change him " (Preface). The second class, 
on the other hand, were assured that, whether they 
liked the Army's methods or not, these methods 
Were specially efficacious in reforming the debased, 
the brutal and the blasphemous, and that under the 
" social " scheme these methods would be mingled 
with and modified by other methods, neither doc* 
trinal nor religious, which, therefore, could not but 
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merit the approval even of those entirely opposed to 
evangelical propaganda. The further assurance 
was given that the inmates of the various " social " 
institutions would be under no compulsion to take 
part in the Army's religions services (pp. 98, 138, 

139)- 

Thus the two parties were satisfied, and in spite 
of much criticism the money was subscribed and 
the Darkest England Scheme was successfully 
launched. It was launched mainly on the strength 
of the Array's alleged success as a religious body in 
reforming the more debased section of the masses. 
If the public had not been content to take that 
success entirely on tntst, and if they had had the 
means of testing it for themselves, it is probable 
that the Darkest England Scheme could never have 
been carried out. If a couple of Salvationist officers 
could with "absolute certainty" recruit a corps 
out of a crowd of " the most debased, brutal, blas- 
phemous elements that can be found," it is certainly 
not easy to see why the spiritual influences of Sal- 
vationism required to be supplemented by " social " 
influences to the extent prescribed in In Darkest 
England. It caimot be said that the imlovely ele- 
ments referred to have disappeared even yet, either in 
London or other parts of the country. But the Army 
corps recruited out of them will be sought in vain, 
and there are, unfortunately, no records to showthat 
the case was otherwise in this respect in 1890. The 
days of oppression had been outlived, and whatever 
spiritual life the movement then possessed had long 
Ixx'u killed by the mere meclianism of tlie organiza- 
tion designed to direct and control it. The early 
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religious fervour had waned along with the hoslility 
of the public. The increase of public favour and 
support, while materially contributing to the extt^n- 
sion and elaboration of the system, had not infus'^d 
strength or life into the movement, but had r^lhor 
been productive of respectability and spiritual dry- 
rot. Had General Booth in 1890 had the spiritUiil 
vitality of his organization really at heart, he might 
well have prayed for the return of the days of perse- 
cution through which the Salvation Army had come, 
when the combined advantages of militarism And 
Jesuitism in spreading the Gospel among the massf^s 
first mastered his imagination. Instead of this, 
he demanded further fimds and started the Darkest 
England Scheme. 

It was not, of course, the purpose of this " social 
scheme that a largely increased measure of financial 
support from the public should be secured for th'j 
purely religious operations of the Army. It is 
necessary, however, to note that this has been one o( 
its most striking effects. In October 1890, the number 
of corps or congregations in the United Kingdom 
was 1,375 ^"^ the number of officers or persons 
wholly engaged in the Army's work was 4.506 {In 
Darkest England. Appendix, p. iii). To-day. the 
number of corps is about 1,500, while in 1901 the 
officers numbered 4,859 (Encyclopaedia Britannica). 
That the Army's religious work stood sadly in need 
of a fillip in 1890 is shown by the steady diminution 
in the number of its corps in this country during 
the two preceding and a few of the succeeding years. 
In 1888 the number was 1,412, in i88g it fell to 1,395. 
and in 1890 to 1,364. In 1894 it reached the mini-j 
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mum, for this period, of 1,211, but in this year the 
Army's assiduous advertising of its " social " work 
began to tell materially on its religious funds, so that 
in later years a slight increase in the number of 
corps is seen {Annual Reports, 1888 et seq.). 
The number of soldiers or members actually belong- 
ing to the corps has never been published by the 
Army, and it is, for this and other reasons that have 
been indicated, exceedingly doubtful whether the 
rank and file have at all increased in strength since 
1890, and more than probable that they have 
actually diminished considerably. A very different 
state of things, however, is seen in connexion with 
the reUgious finances. In 1889, the year preceding 
the initiation of the Darkest England Scheme, the 
proceeds of the Self-Denial Fund in the United King- 
dom, to which the public have always contributed 
liberally, and which is devoted mainly to the reU- 
gious work, amounted to £14,000 {Statements of 
Account i88g). In 1891 the amount rose to 
£20,300, in 1896 to £25,000, and in 1906 the amount 
collected in this country for this fund was £72,731 
In 1890 the property vested in the Army in the United 
Kmgdom was valued at £377,500 {In Darkest England, 
Appendix). In 1904 the assets of the Army's 
religious section alone amounted to £1,055.494, 
exclusive of those of the religious Trade Depart- 
ments, which were valued at £107,173. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that a very considerable 
proportion of the total annual public contribution of 
over £300,000 to the Army's religious fimds through 
the local corps in the United Kingdom to-day has 
been secured, not in consequence of any increased 

u 
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religious influence or strength since 1890, but as a 
direct result of the launching of tlie Darkest England 
Scheme in that year. 

It has been seen that in 1891 Commissioner Smith, 
then supierintendent of the " social " work, resigned 
his post because he saw that, if the finances of the 
" social " and the religious branches were not 
separated, " the ' social ' scheme would be existing 
to finance the Salvation Army." The subsequent 
separation of the finances in consequence of this 
and other criticism has clearly not prevented the 
evil, and it is easy enough now to see how impos- 
sible it was that it should prevent it. The public 
are not apt at drawing distinctions, and the Army 
is certainly not anxious to help them to distinguish 
between its religious and its " social " branches. 
Even if the fact be disregarded that money is solic- 
ited — as in the 1905 Self-Dcnial Appeal — most 
prominently for "social" purposes, and is never- 
theless applied mainly to religious purposes, it is 
still inevitable that the destination of money given 
by the pubhc to an organization hke the Army 
will most often not be in accordance witli the real 
intention of the giver. The first and essential quali- 
fication of any religious body that appeals to all 
sects andclassesfor funds on behalf of its charitable, 
philanthropic, or " social " schemes, is that it shall 
at least be self-supporting as a religious body. In 
the absence of this qualification, no separation of 
finances can prevent the religious body from deriv- 
ing financial advantage from the public contribu- 
tions intended to promote its extra-rehgious work, 
and that financial advantage will be proportionate 
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to the degree of importance which the public have 
become accustomed to attribute to such work. The 
Salvation Array is very far from being self-support- 
ing as a religious body, although — apart from its 
peculiar organization and finance — there is nothing 
in its aims, its methods, its membership, or its public 
utility to excuse it from being absolutely independ- 
ent of public help. If, then, " social " work of any 
kind is deemed desirable in the public interest, 
the Salvation Army, in view of its inability to exist 
as a religious body without an enormous annual 
subsidy from the public, and in view of its apparent 
inability to obtain that subsidy without mingling 
its "social " activities with its religious appeals, is 
assuredly the very last religious body to which such 
work can properly and profitably be entrusted. 

The Darkest England Scheme has now been in 
operation sixteen years, and it is therefore possible 
fairly to compare its promises with its performances. 
As General Booth has just outlined a great emigra- 
tion plan, for which further public funds are solic- 
ited, for the permanent elimination of the evils of 
unemployment in the country {War Cry, September 
30, 1905), it is desirable to recall the fact that this 
was also the principal purpose of the plan of 1890. 
" This Scheme," wrote the General, "changes the 
circumstances of those whose poverty is caused by 
their misfortune. To begin with, it finds work for 
the unemployed. This is the chief need " (p. 253), 
Just as in 1890 it was necessary to supplement the 
successful reformation of the debased, the brutal 
and the blasphemous by the estabUshment of 
" social " institutions, so in 1905 it is, apparently, 
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equally necessary to supplement the successful 
operations of these " social " institutions by a great 
emigration scheme. Previous to i8go the Army 
had already had some experience of " social " work, 
and the public confidence was secured on the 
strength of that experience and of the apparent 
care and minuteness with which the financial esti- 
mates accompanying the scheme had been prepared. 
That it is one thing to promise permanence and 
finality and another thing to give it, no one ought to 
know better than General Booth, for his Darkest 
England Scheme — like his present Emigration 
Scheme — held out all the advantages of a final settle- 
ment. " If we can do it," the public were assured, 
" we have the field entirely to ourselves. The 
wealthy churches show no inclination to compete 
for the onerous privilege of making the experiment 
in this definite and practical form." (p. 241). 

The purpose of the experiment is generally des- 
cribed in the following passage : — 



" This scheme takes into its embrace all kinds and classes 
of men who may be in destitute circumstances, irrespective 
of their character or conduct, and charges itself with supply- 
ing at once their temporal needs ; and then aims at placing 
them in a permanent position oJ comparative comfort. 
the only stipulation made being a willingness to work and 
to conform to discipline on the part of those receiving the 
benefit. 

" While at the commencement, we must impose somo 
limits wiUi respect to age and sickness, we hope, when 
fairly at work, to be able to dispense with even these restric- 
tions, and to receive any unfortunate individual who has 
only his misery to recommend him and an honest desire to 
get out of it. 
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" It will be seen that, in this respect, the Sctaeme stands 
lieadandshouldcrsubovcany plan that has ever been mooted 
before, seeing that nearly all the other charitable and 
remedial proposals more or less confess their utter inability 
to benefit any but what they term the ' decent ' working 
man " (p. ^51). 

If this description fairly represents the idea generally 
held by the public of the Anny's "social " enter- 
prises, it unfortunately cannot be said to apply to 
certain of them as they are in operation to-day- 

In appealing to the public for the Darkest England 
funds, General Booth held out the prospect that the 
scheme, unless its area of operations were largely 
extended, would be self-supporting in all its branches 
(p. 246). " We have carefuUy calculated," he 
wrote, " that with £100.000 the scheme can be 
successfully set in motion, and that it can be 
kept going on an annual income of ;f30,ooo." This 
income, however, was not to be required per- 
manently, for he goes on to say : "Supposing . . . 
by the subscription of this amount the under- 
taking is fairly set afloat, the question may be asked, 
' What further fimds will be required for its efficient 
maintenance ? ' " This question he proceeded to 
answer in connexion with each of the various depart- 
ments of the scheme. 

In regard to the Farm Colony it is admitted that 
a certain amount of money would have to be expended 
at the outset in the purchase of land, the erection 
of buildings, the supply of stock, the production of 
the first crops, etc. {p. 248). Thereafter, as the 
following passages indicate, there would be no further 
burden involved in its maintenance : — 
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" Every man wlio goes to our Farm Colony does so. not 

to acquire his fortune, but to obtain a knowledge of an 

occupation and that mastery of his tools which will enable 

him to play his part in the battle of life. , . . Wc shall 

have worse luck than the ordinary market gardener if we 

do not succeed in making sufficient profit to pay all 

the expenses of the concern, and leave something over 

for the maintenance of the hopelessly incompetent, and 

those who. to put it roughly, are not worth their keep " 

(p. 134). . . . 

'■ When acquired and stocked, it is calculated that this 

^^ . land, if cultivated by spade husbandry, will support at 

', -.■ least two persons per acre. The ordinary reckoning of 

1... . those who have had experience with allotments gives five 

,,. persons to three acres. But, even supposing that this cal- 

'*•;_ culation is a little too sanguine, we can still reckon a farm 

■.*,■•■ of 500 acres supporting, without any outside assistance, 

•■•■'- say, 750 persons. But, in this Scheme, we should have 

; •" many advantages not possessed by the simple peasant, 

.•**- such as those resulting from combination, market garden- 

'*■ ing, and the other forms of cultivation already referred to, 

*./■. and thus we should want to place two or three times this 

;*■■; number on that quantity of land. By a combination of 

* * ■ City and Town Colonies there will be a market for at least a 

large portion of the products " (p. 248). 

« 

.*"" This roseate prospect is accompanied by an 
.'.'IV! expression of confidence that after a time the Army 
*■•*■. would be able "to deal with land of almost any 
.;;;' quality{and that in almost any part of the country) 
•...'. in consequence of the superabundance of labour wc 
.■.'_■■ shall possess." So far the Army has only one farm 
•■ '" colony in this country, that of Hadleigh in Essex. 
It consists, not of 500, but of 2,000 acres (leaving 
out of account about 1,000 acres of foreshore and 
water), of which about 300 acres are let off to a 
fanner (Mr. Rider Haggard's Report on the Stdva- 
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Hon Army Colonies, 1905). On General Booth's 
computation this area ought to be capabk of sup- 
porting some 6,000 to 9,000 persons. The total 
population of the colony, inclusive of officials and 
their families and employes indirectly associated 
with the undertaking, does not usually exceed 500 
souls, and if half this number be assumed to repre- 
sent the average number of persons undergoing 
the actual process of reclamation, it will probably be 
well alxjve the mark. So that instead of General 
Booth's 6000 to 9000 settlers we find 250 (and one 
fanner), or one twenty-fourth to one thirty-sixth of 
the number set down by him as reasonable, on the 
basis of " the ordinary reckoning of those who have 
had experience with allotments," and in view of the 
advantages to be possessed by the Hadleigh Colon- 
ists collectively over those enjoyed by the simple 
peasant. This, in itself, is a sufficiently serious 
miscalculation in connexion with a scheme requir- 
ing pubhc funds for its effective realization. 

The miscalculation, however, is found to be enor- 
mously increased when it is considered that the 
colony of 2,000 acres, having been capitalized at 
the outset and financed by the pubhc for fifteen 
years, does not even yet, in any sense, support 
its meagre handful of colonists " without outside 
assistance." The working account for the year 
ending September 30, 1904, shows a deficit of £4,886, 
which had to be met by the central fund, which, 
again, is mainly fed by public contributions. This 
amount is very nearly sufficient to support 250 men 
in comfort, without engaging in any labour at all. 
It is clear, therefore, that it is the "outside assis- 
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taJice " of the public that abnost entirely supports 
the colonists, and not the produce of their labour on 
the 2,000 acres. This labour has, of course, a value, 
for the sales of produce and manufactures iD the 
various sections of the colony amounted in 1904 to 
over £30,000, In two of the sections — the market 
and the industrial section — a profit of over £600 
is shown, and in the others a deficit. It follows, 
therefore, that the proceeds of the settlers' labour 
is swallowed up by expenses of management, and 
that the only pwrsons really supported by that 
labour are the Salvation Army officials who super- 
vise the operations. 

The number and the salaries of the officers and staff 
employed in the different departments of the colony 
cannot be ascertained from the published accounts, 
salaries being apparently included, under each 
section, in the general item " purchases, wages, and 
expenses." The ostensible purpose of the Darkest 
England Scheme was not to provide posts for Salva- 
tion Army officers. Yet, as far as the Farm Colony 
is concerned, this purpose would appear to be that 
which is most prominently present in its operations 
and their results. The Army may be able to point 
to cases of moral and industrial reformation accom- 
plished at Hadleigh. In view of the money origin- 
ally sunk in it and poured into it aimually for fifteen 
years, the public may reasonably expect to see a 
fair number of successes without being moved to 
any undue demonstration of gratification or emotion. 
But, judged by the standard which General Booth 
has himself chosen and supplied, the Hadleigh^ 
Colony, regarded as a "social " institution for the 
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purposes set forth by him, can only be regarded as 
a gigantic and most costly failure. 

What General Booth describes as " the ' decent ' 
working man " did not. as has been seen, come 
within the real scope of the projected operations of 
the " Social " scheme in 1890. Other charitable 
and remedial organizations could admittedly do 
something for men of that class, and for this reason 
it was, apparently, unnece^ary for the Army to 
display any particular enthusiasm about helping 
them. Of late, however, the Army has definitely 
abandoned its somewhat disdainful attitude of 
fifteen years ago. It has taken a somewhat Uvely 
interest in the " decent " working man, and h:^ in 
its own pecuUar way done something for him on 
certain occasions when the initiative has been 
taken and the financial burden borne by other 
people. In the winter of 1903-4 it was found 
necessary to open a Mansion House Fund for the 
relief of the London unemployed, and imder that 
fund a number of men were taken on the Hadleigh 
Colony. The transaction was thus described in 
the War Cry (November ig, 1904) ; — 

" Our readers wtU remember that we received under that 
(the Mansion House Fund) committee, 400 mfLrried men, 
and for their labour on the colony these men wercsup|)livd 
with board and lodging and I5<. a weolc." 

This statement is about as inaccurate and mis- 
leading as any statement could well be. The men 
sent to Hadleigh numbered 2ig, not 400. It was not 
the Army — as any one unacquainted with the 
actual facts would be led to believe — that supplied 
the board and lodging and the 15$. a week, and it 
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was not in virtue of the men's labour on the colony 
that either one or other was supplied. 

The Mansion House Fund, which amounted to 
£4j350. was subscribed by the pubUc. For every 
man sent to Hadleigh the Army received from the 
fund IDS. 6d. a week to cover the cost of his board 
and lodging. On this head the fund was charged 
with £666, which was paid over to the colony. The 
average weekly payment to the men's wives and chil- 
dren amounted to 13s. lid. (not 15s.), and this, like 
the cost of boots and the man's travelling expenses 
to and from Hadleigh, also came out of the Fund 
(Mansion House Committee of the Unemployed, 1905- 
4. Report of Executive Committee). All that the 
Army gave the men, or any one else, was a coupon 
for 6d. a week with which to purchase tobacco, 
stamps, etc. The colony, on the other hand, 
received from the fund a special grant of £150 for 
the promotion of a scheme of roadmaking. Finally, 
it received the value of the men's labour. It must 
be noted that every effort was made by the Mansion 
House Committee, in conjunction with the Army, 
to ensure that the men selected should be as "decent" 
as possible. All were required to be married men, 
to have a home, and — as far as possible — to show 
by means of references from their last employer 
or some other trustworthy person, that their lack of 
work did not arise from any fault of their own. 
The men, in fact, were picked, and the great majority 
of them were labourers by trade. Yet in these 
peculiarly favourable circumstances all that the Had- 
leigh Colony, with the accumulated experience of 
years and large annual subsidies from the public, 
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could do for " decent " working men was to receive 
them on the footing of paying guests at half a guinea 
a head, make a handsome profit on their board and 
lodging ' and appropriate the entire value of their 
labour, minus only the sum of Sd. a week. 

If the labour of such men is not worth more than 
6d. a week to the colony, the fault is obviously that 
of the colony and its management rather than that 
of the men. It was not, of course, necessary under 
such a scheme of relief that the men should receive 
a proper equivalent for their labour, inasmuch as 
their families were separately provided for by the 
fund. In such a case the question of wages is rather 
one of justice to the public who subscrit>e the money, 
for if the value of the men's labour had been credited 
to the Fund by the Army, a much greater number of 
men and families might have been relieved. If, 
with all its experience and the special advantages 
conferred upon it by the public, the Salvation Army 
cannot find work worth more than a penny a day for 
"decent " working men, fed at other people's cost, 
it surely seems high time that it gave up the whole 
"social " business. 

Clearly, the Array found the results of its experi- 
ment of 1903-4 with the " decent " working man 
not ungratifying, for in the following winter it was 
early on the field with an offer to repeat it on similar 
terms, but on a much larger scale. " If Mr. Long 
and the Mansion House Committee," remarked one 
of its officials in an interview published on Novem- 

' '■ The cost d( feeding Ihe Colnnisis is now 5*. v'- per 
weiik." {ItfpoTi of Iht Committee of Inquiry upon Ih* 
Darkest Etigtanii Schtme, 1892). 
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ber 30, 1904, " would only hurry up. we are ready to 
take 1,000 men at our Hadleigli Colony as soon as 
they like." This anxiety to relieve 1,000 men was 
not unnatural. If the average length of stay were 
the same as in the previous year, i.ooo men would 
have brought in the Army over £3,000 in cash within 
a period of about thirteen weeks. Probably a much 
larger grant than £150 would also have been requis- 
ite by way of extraordinary public subscription to 
the colony's capital. In addition, the Army would 
have received, on the basis of 1903-4, a free gift of 
the men's labour, less only the 6d. coupon given 
them weekly. Putting this labour at the modest 
figure of los. 6d. a week also, this works out, for the 
1,000 men desired, at another jf3,00O at least. So 
that, provided the public would support both the 
1,000 men and their families, the Army was prepared 
to accept money or value to the amount of some- 
thing like jC7,ooo. The colony, however, did not 
receive its thousand men, but a number not greatly 
in excess of that sent in 1903-4. As the Army did 
not itself take steps independently to secure the 
balance of the number for which it was prepared 
to find accommodation, one is forced to conclude 
that even when it is a question of dealing with 
" decent " working men who are unemployed, and 
not with mere wastrels, it is either unable or unwil- 
ling to trouble itself very much in the matter, on 
the particular financial lines laid down in /« Dark- 
est England. 

The inaccuracy displayed by the editor of the 
War Cry regardiig the part played by the Army 
in connexion with the Mansion House Fund of 
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1903-4 is by no means avoided by General 
Booth himself. In the course of a statement 
prompted by the initiation of Queen Alexandra's 
Fund (November 14, 1905) he instanced — apparently 
as an illustration of one of the evils that are apt to 
accompany relief fmids generally — " a case where 
last winter one man aud his family were getting 
about 27s. per week from the Mansion House Fund, 
while he had never previously averaged over i8s. 
on his own account." Something precisely similar 
to this occurred in the case of the men sent to Had- 
leigh under the Mansion House Fund of 1903-^. 
The colony received the value of the men's labour 
plus ros. 6d. a week for their support from the public, 
while the men's families received from the public 
an average payment of 13s. iid. a week for their 
maintenance. No doubt many of the men would 
not in normal circumstances have earned so much 
as the average sum of 24s. gd. paid by the public for 
their reUef and that of their families, but in view of 
the fact that the men gave the Anny a week's work 
it seems a little ungrateful on the part of General 
Booth to include in the amount received by the 
men and their families the los. Od. which was 
not received by cither of them, but by the Salvation 
Army. If, under such relief funds, the pubhc are 
to be spared the necessity of paying for the support 
o( the men and their families more than the bread- 
winners are in the habit of earning when regularly 
employed, it is clear that the costly services of 
Hadieigh Colony will have to be dispensed with. 

Tlie question whether men working on a reforma- 
tory labour colony, and not sent there by any 
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independent public relief fund, ought to receive 
wages in addition to their keep may, possibly, be 
debatable. It is remarkable, however, that while 
the successful Farm Colony projected by General 
Booth was not intended to pay its settlers wages, 
the unsuccessful colony of reality has in certain 
cases — though not in that of men entrusted to its 
care under such a relief huid or by other public 
bodies — found it advisable to do so, as well as to 
insist upon the fact that it does do so. The follow- 
ing passages from In Darkest England are sufficiently 
definite on this point : — 

*'It is not our business to pay wages " (p. 106). 

"While there will be no systematic wage-paying thero 
will be some sort ol rewards and remuneration for honest 
industry, which will be stored up for his (tlie colonist's) 
benefit, as alterwards explained " (p. 134). 

" No wages will be paid the colonists, as has been des- 
cribed, beyond pocket-money, and a trifle for extra ser- 
vice " {p. 249). 

" No wages would be paid, except by way of encourage- 
ment for good behaviour, or to those occupying positions of 
trust, part of which will be saved in view of exigencies in our 
Colonial Bank, and the rcniaindcr used for pocket-money " 
(P- V3)- 

The intention, evidently, was that the colonist, 
having been placed on his feet industrially, should 
forthwith make room for others and proceed to 
"play his part in the battle of life " ebewhere, and 
it was therefore, apparently, deemed reasonable to 
withhold from Iiim anything in tlie shape of regular 
wages during the comparatively short stay expected 
to be required for his rehabilitation. In certain 
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cases the men, at least, have been unable to see the 
reasonableness of the arrangement, as it is now in 
operation. On October 5, 1904, a man who had 
been sent to Hadleigh was summoned at Clerken- 
well police court by the Holbom Guardians for 
refusing to work on the colony at the rate of 6d. 
a week, and the magistrate somewhat indignantly 
dismissed the case. In this instance also the 
arrangements between the Guardians and the Army 
included a payment to the latter of los, 6d. a week 
on account of board and lodging during a proba- 
tionary period of thirteen weeks. The man was 
described as the laziest man who had ever been on 
tlie colony. The description may have been per- 
fectly justified, but in view of his knowledge that 
the Army was not under the necessity of supporting 
him for at least three months, the offer of 6d. 
a week was not designed to stunulate any latent 
industrial activity he might have jxissessed. 

The case naturally excited some pubhc attention, 
and on October 18 a curious article, which seemed to 
betray signs of official inspiration, appeared in the 
columnsof theLondondailyjoumal(Dai/yA'rt(is)tIiat 
had most prominently published the report of the 
incident in the police court. The article took the 
form of a lengthy dialogue between an old navvy, 
who was also a Hadleigh colonist, and a middle- 
aged workman, the scene being a third-class smoking 
carriage of the last tram from Fenchurch Street to 
Southend. The variety of happy circumstances 
which must have concurred in affording a contributor 
Ito the journal in question the privilege of over- 
I bearing an exposition and defence of the Army 
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wages system from the lips of one so qualified to 
speak on the subject as the belated Hadleigti colon- 
ist, cannot but command one's admiring wonder. 
The net result of the dialogue was to show that, 
while some of the men at Hadleigh did, in fact, get 
only 6rf. a week, some got more, and some no- 
thing at all, and that the whole of them were paid 
strictly according to their deserts, in addition to 
receiving their board and lodging. The old navvy 
declared himself the recipient of " ten shillings 
every week in 'ard silver cash," which with his 
keep he regarded as practically equivalent to a 
pound. He had been on the colony six months, 
and meant to stay as long as they would have him. 

Mr. Rider Haggard states with reference to his 
visit in February 1905 ; " . . . The men are, as 
far as possible, paid by piecework, and there have 
been some in the colony who have taken as much 
as 15s. per week, in addition to their board and 
lodging. . . . One man was receiving cjs. a week 
for clay digging, and another, working on the 
market garden, "js. ^d. per week, in either case plus 
their board and lodging. Both of these men came 
from a London Poor Law Union. The average 
man, however, is paid about 3s. per week, o( 
course in addition to board and lodging." 

If the system here described is that in vogue at 
the colony it differs as widely as possible from that 
outlined by General Booth in connexion witli its 
origination. The interesting thing to know would 
be just how long the authorities are prepared to 
keep on men who turn out as well as, or — because 
younger — better than, the old navvy. Evidently 
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he had been there quite long enough to enable him 
— unless his age were excessive — to " play his part 
in the battle of life," and this no one, however 
diligent, can be said to be doing while in an institu- 
tion, like Hadleigh Colony, supported so largely by 
the pubUc. Men leave the colony at different 
stages, of their own accord, and some are dismissed 
for misconduct. The question for the public is : 
How many of those who do well are not allowed to 
stay on, but are sent back to take their places in 
the ranks of industry ? Men who can earn the 
equivalent of a pound a week under the discouraging 
conditions prevalent in Hadleigh Colony ought 
surely to be restored to the ordinary labour market 
as speedily as po^ible, so that others of the "sub- 
merged " class may in turn receive the advantage 
of the Anny's reformatory system. 

The following extract from the evidence of Colonel 
Lamb, of the Hadleigh Colony, before the Spedal 
Committee on the Unemployed of the Charity 
Organisation Society {1903-4) appears here to have 
some application : — 



" Could yoo tell U3 at all what proportion the permanent 
residents ol the Colony bear to the temporary ones ? I 
understand that there arc a considerable number of per- 
manent officials and permanent employes ? — Yes. 

" Could you tell us at all what proportion they bear to 
those who come and go ?—We divide them really into four 
classes. Those who come and go are received at one place 
Kod they pass off under a month. Then there are those 
that pass on to the main colony, where the average stay is 
about nine months. Then we have a certain percentage 
token from them and classed as employ^ At the end of 
the stay as a colonist, for skill or for other reasons, we may 

1 
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keep a roan on. and regard him as an employe. Then there 
are the cmptoyte who arc hired in the neighbourhood for 
specific purposes. Speaking of(-hand, the proportion would 
be about 60 in 300, 

" Permanent or quasi -permanent ? — Yes," 

From this statement it appears that, of aU the 
persons on the colony, one in five is either a Sal- 
vationist officer or a member of the pennanent 
staff, and not in any sense a person standing in 
need of the Army's " social " ministrations. Should 
this enormous proportion of ofiicials tend still 
further to increase, the Army has, of course, ample 
facilities for enlisting its successes at Hadleigh as 
paid officers in other departments of its operations. 
If its successes exist elsewhere, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to verify them. According to Colonel 
Lamb's evidence, out of some 700 to 900 {persons 
passing through the colony in a year, about 300 to 
400, or some 50 per cent., leave within a month. 
Of the remaining 400 to 500 who stay for a longer 
period, 90 per cent, was regarded by the Army " as 
the figure for those who are satisfactory." This 
statement, however, has to be read in the light of 
Colonel I-amb's explanation of what the Army 
regards as " satisfactory " : " When I say that, I 
mean that there are less than 10 per cent, that we 
have to send away for misconduct," and of the 
further fact that the Army makes " no systematic 
attempt to follow the men for any period after 
they leave." Out of the total 700 to 900, therefore, 
the Army fails at the outset in regard to about half 
of them, and the sattsfactoriness of the 90 per cent, 
of the other half is clearly far from being synony- 
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mous with industrial rehabilitation. The only 
verifiable approach to success of this kind is, there- 
fore, to be found in the colony's pennanent staff 
which niunbers about 20 per cent, of its whole 
adult population. But the emplosmient per- 
manently or quasi-permanentlyonthe truck system 
of a certain number of men who ought no longer 
to stand in need of the Army's ministrations is 
rehabilitation of a nature undesiraUe in itself, and 
apt to be productive of economic effects tending to 
increase the evil which it was the purpose of the 
"Social" scheme to cure. 



CHAPTER Vir 



The Army's extraordinary confusion of mind ia 
regard to such things as the relative importance 
of its religious and its " social " devices, the par- 
ticular class of people with whom it is its proper 
function to deal, the advisability — owing to the 
twofold necessity of retaining some capable colon- 
ists, as well as an adequate measure of financial 
support from the public — of paying wages or not 
paying wages, and the conflicting claims of society 
on the one hand and of the colony on the other, is 
unfortunately encountered in other departments of 
its activity. 

The effectual treatment and cure of drunkenness 
among the masses was the purpose of one depart- 
ment of the Darkest England Scheme. Inebriate 
homes, somewhat on the lines of the Dalrymple 
Homes, were to be established, but on financial 
principles suited to the pockets of the very poor, 

" We propose," wrote General Booth in 1890, " to estab- 
lish Homes which will contemplate the deliverance, not of 
ones and twos, but of multitudes, and which will be acces- 
sible to the poor, or to persons of any class choosing to use 
them. ... A charge of 101. per week would be made. 
This could be remitted when there was 00 ability to pay 
it" iin Darkest Enifand, p. 186). 
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This project " to practically assist the half-million 
slaves of the cup " would, it was calculated, maintain 
itself when realized (p. 247). It has, apparently, 
succeeded in doing so, for the soUtaiy men inebriates' 
home run by the Army in this country managed in 
1904 to make a profit of 13s. 4id., the receipts on 
account of admission charges and work done by 
the inmates amounting to ^1,564. But on what 
principle is this Home actually conducted ? " Ine- 
briates are taken in here," says Mr. Rider Haggard 
in his Report, " at a charge of from twenty-five to 
thirty shillings per week." As the Home is licensed 
for only twenty inmates it is evident that the deliver- 
ance of the half-million slaves of the cup is still 
seriously under contemplation, 

Mr. Rider Haggard, on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Hadleigh, was informed that " three years 
have passed since a drunk and disorderly case 
against any colonist was brought before a Magis- 
trate," and he expresses the opinion that " this 
immunity from crime doubtless arises from the kind 
but strict discipline practised in the colony, the 
moral tone which has grown up there, and from the 
circumstance that temperance is enforced," He, 
however, adds : " If by chance a man is found to be 
drunk he is warned, and should he repeat his offence 
he is sent off the place. There is practically no 
need for any other punishment," Under this 
system it is not only the need, but the very possi- 
bility, of any other punishment that is excluded. 
If men who offend twice in this way are turned out 
into the world it is not easy to see how drunk and 
disorderly cases from the colony can ever come 
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before any magistrate. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that the Army, with its inebriates' home 
on tlie colony, does turn such cases out, thereby 
frankly admitting its inability to deal with them, for 
the prohibitive scale of charges attached to the insti- 
tution naturally renders all attempts to induce such 
men to consent to enter it entirely out of the question. 
An examination of the remaining departments 
of General Booth's "social" work also reveals 
either a serious miscalculation of financial possi- 
bilities or a still more serious departure from the 
spirit of the Darkest England Scheme as originally 
outlined by him and approved by the public. 
Ex-criminal work, ex-criminal homes, and prison 
gate brigades occupied a somewhat prominent 
place in the scheme (pp. 173-179). While it is 
true that the British Self-Deniai appeal for 1905 
stated that the Army has 17 homes for ex-criminals, 
it is equally true that the Army had only one such 
home in Great Britain in 1904.' The total expendi- 
ture on ex-criminal work amounted in 1904 to 
£2,867. towards which the Darkest England central 
fund contributed only £750. Here again is seen 
the tendency on the part of the Army to abandon 
its true functions as a reformatory influence and to 
find its work in the higher strata of society rather 
than in the depths. The industrial section of the 

1 The " social " accounts for 1905 show a total expendi- 
ture on ex-criminal work of only ^A'^, while the ex- 
crirainal home has twen given up — a notewortliy circum- 
stance in view of the Array's recently published desire to 
talie over the prison system of the country, as well as the 
workhouses and asylums. 
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City Colonies was estimated to require " no further 
outlay . . . except for the necessary reparations " 
after the department had once been set going. The 
working account for 1904 shows in this section a 
loss of ^4,800, vhile in the previous year the deficit 
was nearly the same. The food and shelter dep6ts 
of the city colonies were expected to pay their own 
working expenses, and here the expectation has been 
realized, as the Food and Shelter Section shows a 
profit of ;f300 in 1904. Of more importance, however, 
than their financial success is their "social" success. 
The supplying of cheap meals and shelter may be 
charitable as well as profitable, but if nothing else 
comes of it it cannot be regarded as " social " in the 
sense laid down in /« Darkest England, 

The most attractive feature of that scheme was 
the admirable manner in which its various sections 
were related to each other and mutually inter- 
dependent. Alluding to its three main departments, 
the City Colony, the Farm Colony, and the Over-sea 
Colony, General Booth said : — 

" The whole scheme of the three Colonies will (or all 
practical purposes be regarded as one ; hence the training 
will have in view the qualification of the Colonists for 
nitimately earning their livoUhood in the world altogether 
independently of our assistance " (p. 273). 

The food and shelter dep6ts were to act as feeders for 
the city industrial section, and this in turn was to 
feed the farm colony, wliile the colony was to admin- 
ister the final touches in the process of renovation 
before restoring its settlers to the world. It is one 
thing, however, to found institutions and obtain 
pubUc money for them, and another thing to ensure 
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that they fulfil their purpose. Unless these dep6ts * 
really feed the farm colony in some reasonable 
measure, they are nothing else than so many 
additional casual wards, and extremely liable to 
increase the evil they seek to cure. But as the 
farm colony, instead of the 6,000 to 9,000 settlers 
suited to its acreage, has as yet only about 250 
colonists at any given time, it can be only a very 
minute percentage of the many thousands of men 
passing annually through the shelters who ever 
reach the colony at aD. It has been seen, moreover, 
that half of those few who enter the colony from 
whatever quarter are failures and leave within a 
month, whUe the other half — 90 per cent, of whom 
are regarded as successes by the Army — ultimately 
go, for the most part, no one knows where. With 
the industrial section of the city colony between 
the two, the failure becomes still more glaring, for 
if the workshops do not feed the farm colony or 
else restore their inmates to industrial life they 
lose the reason of their being.' So long as the 
men's labour is profitable to the Army it is quite 
natiu^ that it should not be over-anxious to 
find places for them in the outside world. Fre- 
quently applications for men from outside em- 
ployers of labour are declined because the Anny 

' " During the two years ending Sqitember 1904, only 
137 persons were sent from the shelters to the colony ; so 
that it would not appear that as feeders to the colony the 
shelters are of much value. We have no information that 
any considerable number of men were sent to the workshops 
from the shelters " {Report cf Ike Deparlmental Commiltee on 
Vagrancy, 1906, vol. i, p. 90). 
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chooses to regard the inmates of its elevators — who 
are under restraint as to securing other work, and 
most of whom, if paid at all, are paid as httle as 
possible, and that on the truck system — as " em- 
ployed." Thus the city workshops go on, solving the 
wages dilemma by paying wages and not paying them, 
counting as successes those who leave after a stay of 
a few weeks, getting and keeping as many " decent " 
working men as they can, enlisting those who evince 
the proper Salvationist temperament as empioyfe 
without any guarantee against summary dismissal 
and possible re-subraersion, and squaring the ac- 
count of the whole costly operation at the expense 
of the contributing public and of society at large. 
The Committee of 1892 which inquired into certain 
aspects of the Darkest England Scheme two years 
after its initiation were careful to state that they 
did not enter upon any consideration of " the very 
many economic questions affecting the maintenaace 
of the system sought to be carried out " (Report). In 
a scheme intended to benefit society at large as 
well as the individuals immediately operated upon 
these economic questions are at least as important 
as the integrity of its founder, his adhesion to the 
terms of his trust, his tenure of the trust property. 
and the prudence displayed by him in the expendi- 
ture of his subscribers' money, which subjects 
formed the scope of the Committee's inquiry (see 
Chapter XII). That the Committee were conscious 
of this fact was shown by their recommendation 
" that every care should be taken when disposing of 
the articles produced in the institutions under the 
control of the Social Wing, that the prices charged 
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should not be lower than those which may fairly 
be demanded by ordinary tradesmen or workmen." 
It is, of course, nobody's business to see that the 
Army, in disposing of its multifarious industrial 
products, does not undersell the products of ordinary 
labour which is not financed by philanthropy, and 
of which the wages carmot legally be paid on the 
truck system. The conditions under which the 
Army obtains and is required by the terms of its 
" social " trust deed to pay its labour are peculiarly 
favourable for under-selling ; the temptation to 
practise it when circumstances render it necessary 
is undeniably great, and at present the public 
possess no safeguard whatsoever against it. Even 
if no underselling of ordinary labour took place a 
serious economic question would still remain to be 
considered. Unless the Army succeeds in creating 
a new or an increased demand for the commodities 
produced and placed upon the general market by 
its industrial section, the effect of its participation 
in their production and sale is necessarily to diminish 
the demand for labour in the production of the same 
commodities in the ordinary labour market of the 
country. In proportion as the Army increases its 
production of those conmiodities more men will 
be employed (by the Army) under bad economic 
conditions, and fewer men will be employed (by 
ordinary employers) under economic conditions 
that are relatively favourable. 

If the Army found a sufficient market for its com- 
modities among the inmates of its own institutions 
this evil would be lessened. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. It has become the competitor of " ordinary 
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tradesmen and workmen " in the manufacture and 
sale of innumerable articles of public utility which 
are produced neither under the conditions of the 
ordinary labour market nor under the conditions 
imposed upon General Booth by his Darkest Eng- 
land trust deed. It must be repeated that under 
the Darkest England Scheme no wages, as the term 
is usually imderstood, were to be paid to the inmates 
of the various " social " institutions, although the 
industrious were to be given small money grants by 
way of encouragement (/n Darkest England, pp. 
lo6, 134, 249, 273}. This plan may be justifiable so 
long as it is practised merely as a temporary expe- 
dient for the express purpose of placing submerged 
men on their feet and restoring them to the ordinary 
ranks of industry. The matter is entirely altered 
if the Army, instead of accomplishing its professed 
object, retains such men as permanent employfe on 
similar conditions, or on any conditions in regard to 
wages or freedom inferior to those that prevail in 
the same trades outside the Army, and with their 
aid develops great industries whicli compete with 
the products of free, unsubsidlzed, and more highly 
paid labour in the world's market. Again, the 
public possess no guarantee that this shall not take 
place, while — apart from actual instances that have 
occunred — they have, in the Anny's irresponsibility, 
incoherency of economic purpose, and steadfastness 
of financial aim, t-vtry possible guarantee that it 
shall. In 1892 the " maximum money grant given 
to the most skilled workmen " in the " elevators " 
or factories was 5s. a week, and the average time that 
the men remained was stated to be three months. 
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This system certainly bears some resemblance to 
that which was set out in In Darkest England. The 
fact, however, that the average stay was only three 
months does not exclude the possibility that many 
men remained a much longer period, or that the 
Array had no objection to keep all the satisfactory 
workers as long as possible at the same rate of 
remuneration. Assuming that the cost to the Army 
of feeding its factory hands was the same as on the 
farm colony, viz : 5s. 3</. a week, and that the most 
skilled workmen received 5s. in cash in addition, the 
total wage paid, if the cost of lodging be added, 
would not exceed i2s. a week. Under the Army's 
system no force exists to urge it to transfer its 
skilled hands who are content to work on such terms 
to the ordinary labour market, while all the circum- 
stances combine to induce it to retain them. It 
was, of course, difficult to do so, and for this reason 
additional inducements — opposed, however, to the 
principles governing General Booth's Darkest Eng- 
land trust deed — have had to be offered tlie skilled 
workmen of his industrial institutions. 

One of the Army's principal industries is the 
manufacture of firewood. The British public are 
unhkely to have consumed more firewood m con- 
sequence of the Army's participation in this busi- 
ness, and if this is the case it follows that the ordinary 
firewood manufacturers, in the absence of other 
outlets, have produced less firewood and employed 
fewer hands in its manufacture since the Anny 
entered into competition with them. In 1892 the 
average earnings of an Army wood-chopper were 
IS. 2^1^. [>er day, which amount was paid in tokens 
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!ius : breakfast 3d., dinner ^d., tea 3^,, bed id., 
and 2jrf, reserved as money grant and to cover the 
cost of Sunday meals. The average wage paid was 
thus 7s. 3*/. a week, while the highest possible wage 
was IIS. a week, 7s. of wliich was paid in the form 
of board and lodging. To-day the state of things 
would appear to be somewhat altered. The Army, 
having forgotten the purpose and principles of its 
Darkest England Scheme, and secure in the fact 
that the public also have forgotten them, not only 
declares, in opposition to the assertions of the 
ordinary manufacturers, that it does not undersell 
the trade, but also has the hardihood to maintain 
that it pays its workpeople as much as, or even 
more than, the standard rate of wages in the outside 
labour market {Standard, Nov. 21, 1905). In regard 
to the question of underselling we have, on the one 
hand, the Army's general statement that it does not 
undersell, and, on the other hand, the explicit state- 
ment by particular firewood manufacturers that in 
specified instances they have lost orders and con- 
tracts through being undersold by the Salvation 
Army, and are now compelled to employ very much 
fewer hands in consequence of the capture of their 
trade, to which statements the Army is either unable 
or unwilling to reply. There the question must 
remain for the present, for the public, who are 
responsible for the maintenance of the " social " 
operations, possess no means of extracting definite 
partiailars from the Army authorities either in regard 
to wages paid or prices obtained — a truly extra- 
ordinary state of things which no one not directly 
interested seems to think it worth while to resent. 
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The question of underselling, however, is of less 
importance economically than that of the wages 
paid and the conditions under which the workmen are 
employed. If, as is asserted, the Army is able with 
the financial aid of the philanthropic pubhc to pay 
its firewood hands more than the standard rate of 
wages in the outside market, and at the same time 
to dispose of its products — even assuming that no 
underselling took place — on the same terms as the 
ordinary manufacturers, it is clear that the trans- 
ference of the whole firewood industry to the hands 
of the Salvation Army is only a question of time. 
This would apply also to any other industry under- 
taken by the Array. Apart from the fact that this 
kind of enterprise is a contravention of the Darkest 
England trust deed, the process of undermining 
industries and creating unemployment in order that 
the Army may re-employ the workless under con- 
ditions that enable it to capture those industries 
cannot be regarded with equanimity, except by 
economists of the Booth school who value so highly 
the moral and intellectual ideals of Salvationism 
that they regard their enforced imposition on the 
ranks of labour as desirable at any cost. That the 
Army really pays its hands as much as, or more 
than, the standard rate of wages is, however, highly 
improbable. Here again the authorities, although 
ready to make general statements, refuse to give 
the details necessary to enable the public to judge. 
Over-estimation of the value of articles given in heu 
of wages was one of the evils which it was the object 
of the Truck Acts to remedy. The conditions en- 
joyed by the Army in its industrial operations could 
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not weU be more favourable for succumbing to this 
natural temptation with impunity. The difference 
between the cost of feeding its own colonists and 
that charged to the public for feeding men entrusted 
to its care under the Mansion House Funds suffi- 
ciently indicates the need of some independent 
estimate of the value of the Army's bounty to its 
workmen in the shape of food and lodging. It is 
uimecessary as well as undesirable that the Army 
should impose upon itself and on the public the 
burden of overpaying its employ^. Even if it were 
permissible — which it is not — to pay wages in the 
usual sense, there is no valid reason why these 
wages should not be paid entirely in cash, and the 
men be left free to spend them in their own way and 
live their lives, as they were intended to do, free from 
the economic, personal, and other restraints which 
the Army imposes upon its employfe. 

The Army must feel less obligation to restore to 
the world men to whom it pays, or professes to pay, 
the standard rate of wages than men less capable 
or less fortunate to whom it pays little more than 
the cost of their keep. But men who can admit- 
tedly earn the standard wage and who have had 
full opportunity of absorbing all the moral and 
spiritual benefits which the Army is capable of 
imparting, stand no longer in need of any help 
except that of enabling them to find employment 
outside the Army. This is precisely the kind of help 
that is not given them. Their state is one of semi- 
captivity. No proper opportunity is given them 
for finding, or even looking for, other work. Any 
definite steps in this direction must be taken by 
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the men themselves, who well know that in the 
event of failure their reinstatement by the Army 
is very unlikely to be permitted or considered. It 
is evident that the spirit of the Army's employfe must 
be well sul)dued, and that pecuharly effectual means 
exist for keeping it in due subjection. It was' 
General Booth's ambition to remedy the sins of the 
capitalist and the sweater, but the economic opera- 
tion of his workshops seems strangely inadequate 
for such a purpose. Statements as to the fair- 
ness and benevolence of their internal management 
and the innocuousness of their external economic 
operation cannot be accepted on the unsupported 
testimony of those responsible for their institution and 
conduct. If it is the rehabilitation of the sub- 
merged and not their industrial subjection and 
exploitation that the public wish to promote they 
will be well advised to see that a competent Com- 
mittee is without delay imposed upon the Army 
for the consideration of those vital questions into 
which the Committee of 1892 did not think them- 
selves called upon to enter. 

It is pleasant to be able to encounter something 
like openness and business-Uke methods in at least 
one department of the Army's " social " work. The 
reports and statements of income and expenditure 
relating to the women's work furnished separately 
each year by Mrs. Bramwell Booth {1903 — Witlan 
Rescue Doors) leave little to be desired in respect of 
detail, and if all the other departments of the Army 
had but taken her excellent example to heart the 
public would long ago have been in a position to know 
with something approaching precision their tinancial 
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relations towards it. In these accounts the salaries 
paid to the officials attached to each institution are 
clearly shown, but an iraproveraent could here be 
effected by indicating also the number of officers 
forming the staff of each establishment. It is very 
curious, in view of the active sympathy of the public 
with rescue and preventive homes and of the 
prominence given to them in General Booth's 
scheme (pp. 188-193), to find that no portion of 
the ^249,000 figuring in 1904 as the assets of the 
Darkest England Scheme represents either freehold 
or leasehold property used in the women's 
" social " work. The only capital sunk in this 
department is to be found in the furniture and 
fittings. The lack of freehold and leasehold property 
has. however, one advantage : the women's " social " 
work has not yet become, like the Army's other 
religious and " social " departments, a field for 
"perfectly safe " investments on mortgage or loan 
at 4i per cent. All the institutions, therefore, pay 
rent but, fortunately, not to the Army itself. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth, it appears, is not precisely 
at one with General Booth in his belief in the virtue 
of rent as a spiritual and " social " spur, for we read 
in her Report that it is her " eaniest desire to acquire 
some of the freeholds [of tfie homes] as Salvation 
Army property, and thus reduce the number of 
heavy rentals." Mrs. Bramwell Booth is doubtless 
much too deeply engrossed in her noble and self- 
sacrificing efforts to raise her unfortimate sisters 
ever to have thought of inquiring of the Chairman 
of the Reliance Bank, Ltd., the Chairman of the 
Salvation Army Assurance Society, Ltd., or the 

K 
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Chief of the Staff of the Army itself, the peculiar 
advantages inherent in the acquisition of freeholds 
for the SalvationArmy .otherwise she would assuredly 
know that freedom from rent is not usnally one of 
them. In the interests of her work Mrs. Booth 
would be well advised in avoiding the acquisition of 
freeholds and in resigning iieisdf to pay the existing 
rents. It is not she who can decide whether a build- 
ing is to be mortgaged and made to pay rent to the 
Arniy or not, but the General of the Salvation Array, 
having regard to the peculiar financial exigencies 
affecting his trinity of functions as banker, life 
assurance contractor, and spiritual and " social " 
redeemer of the submerged. 

The women's work was estimated to require 
constant support from the public, and the annual 
amount at present required from external sources 
to keep the operations going is some £12,000. In 
the industrial, inebriate, and maternity homes a 
pajTnent is expected from, or on account of, appli- 
cants. In all the institutions payment is taken, 
wherever possible, from the inmates for their board 
and lodging, and the proceeds of tlieir work also 
forms a large proportion of the income. Thus, in 
the London homes alone (1903), board and lodging 
brought m £1,207. ^"*J "girls' work and trading" 
£2,266. In spite of donations and collections amount- 
ing to nearly £700 there is a deficit on the year's 
working of nearly £1,900. The work is clearly 
costly to every one concerned, and it is, unfortun- 
ately, a class of work in which it is somewhat difficult 
to estimate the measure of success. The proportion 
of acknowledged re-admissions in the rescue homes 
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is about one in seven, the number of new ca^es in 
1903 being 1,865 and of rc-admissions J46. Of tlie 
new cases 284, or about a sixth, are classified as 
unsatisfactory. Over a thousand girls were sent into 
domestic service. These girls are called " service 
girls," and it is the duty of the Army officers to keep 
in touch with them as far as possible after their 
discharge. The actual number of such service girls 
is not given, although the number of personal inter- 
views with them throughout the year is given as 
59,912. Tills imposing statistical method is a 
favourite one with the Army. It would be more 
satisfactory to learn the number of individuals with 
whom these interviews took place. The number of 
" visits made to service girls in service " is similarly 
set down as 6,958, from which it would appear 
that the great majority of these girls are otherwise 
occupied than in service. The number of " letters 
written to ser\-ice giris " is given as 13,171, while 
those received from them number only 7,241. This 
appears to indicate a decided tendency on their part 
to sever themselves from the influences of the Army. 
The number of service girls " lost sight of and found 
again " is given as 191, but the much more important 
figure of those lost sight of and not found again is 
not given. It would appear, therefore, that a very 
large deduction must be made from the number of 
cases regarded as satisfactory by the Army. More- 
over, as there are a number of homes, it cannot 
always be possible to recognize cases of re-admission, 
owing to the migration of inmates from one home to 
another, so that the re-admissions will probably be 
in reality very much more numerous, and the new 
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cases proportionately less numerous, than the 
statistics actually indicate. 

If only 50 per cent, of the satisfactory cases are 
permanently rehabilitated, it is dear that many 
thousands of women must be under the greatest 
possible obligation towards this particular branch 
of the Array's work. It might, then, be reasonably 
expected that their gratitude would prompt them 
in after life to contribute at least a few pence a week 
in aid of the Army's rescue homes. If this were done 
several thousand pounds of income might well be 
looked for from this source alone, whereas the actual 
contribution from service girls is only about £450, 
and this payment appears to be almost entirely by 
way of recouping the Army for the cost of the girls' 
maintenance over and above the estimated worth 
of their work during the process of their rescue. The 
system by which " each rescued girl is encouraged 
to pay " this cost after her restoration to society is 
open to rather serious objection, whilst it may serve 
to inflate the statistics of personal interviews and 
unanswered letters. The purely voluntary principle 
would be more satisfactory both from the financial 
and every other point of view, for provided the 
cases of rehabilitation are genuine no further 
encouragement should be necessary. 

The place occupied by the religious doctrines of 
the Army in its " social " work, and the applicability 
of those doctrines to the various classes of f>eopIe 
with which it seeks to deal, will be considered later. 
Here it need only be said that their applicabihty is 
ordinarily in direct ratio to the lack of general 
intelligence in the individual. The associations of 
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the principal class of persons dealt with by this 
department of the women's " social " work tend, for 
a time at least, to extend and sharpen the intelli- 
gence in many directions rather than otherwise. 
Acceptance of the Army's doctrines, however, is 
in this department admitted to be the factor upon 
which alone " rehance for permanent results " can 
be placed. It follows, therefore, that an enonnous 
portion of the total financial effort of the women's 
" social " section must be expended in the futile task 
of implanting a particular seed in soil uniitted by 
nature and circumstances profitably to receive it. 

The emigration scheme wliich formed part of 
General Booth's great project of 1890, while not 
absolutely undertaking to avoid the sphere of the 
ordinary business emigration agent ,j)romised to make 
it the chief function and concern of this department 
of the Army's new work to send out of the country 
only such men and women as it had had through 
its hands and rendered fit for colonization abroad 
(pp. 143-149). The emigrants were to be persons 
whom the Army had proved to be worthy of trust, 
instructed in all that concerned their future career, 
taught those industries in which they would be 
most profitably employed, inured to the hardships 
they would have to endure, etc. (p. 147). Having 
raised them from the slums and accomplished all 
this for them, the scheme was to " pour them forth 
on to the virgin soils that await their coming in 
Other lands " (p. 93). " Why not ? " asked General 
Booth in i8go. " Why not ? " the public may 
ask him to-day. 

Out of the j^46,563 forming the income of the 
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Darkest England Scheme in 1903, the sum o£ {ig^ 
was expended on emigration mider the head of 
" passages to Canada, etc," In 1904, out of an 
income of £42,189, the amount expended on the 
same head was £198, although in that year the 
Emigration Department's expenses (£1,272) include 
a proportion of " advances made for passages " 
which is not ascertainable from the accounts, 
Evidently the virgin soils in other lands will have 
to wait a considerable time before the funds and 
institutions of the Daikest England Scheme do very 
much for thera. Yet General Booth's behef in 
emigration as a remedy for destitution and unem- 
ployment is not new bom. In 1890 he was " strongly 
of opinion . . . that emigration is the only remedy 
for tliis mighty evil." It was precisely this evil 
that the Darkest England Scheme came into exist- 
ence to remove. How comes it, then, that so 
minute a proportion of its funds are devoted to the 
provision of the only remedy ? The answer must 
be. Because the whole Darkest England stnicture, 
from base to summit, has proved a failure. General 
Booth's "great Machine, foundationed in the lowest 
slums and purlieus of our great towns and cities, 
drawing up into its embrace the depraved and 
destitute of all classes " {p. 93), does not, imfor- 
tunately, land its salvage at the top — though if it 
did it is not necessary to agree with General Booth's 
view that it should then be straightway exported. 
There being httlu or no salvage to export as a result 
of the Darkest England Scheme, and the evil of 
unemployment being still with us and likely to 
increase. General Booth has perforce had to find 
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some means of securing to the Army the desirable 
reputation, in these times of financial stress for it 
as well ;is others, of acting as a great and sagacious 
colonizing organization. 

The Army has, therefore, been set up in the 
ordinary emigration business, giving its advice, 
taking its passage money, pocketing its commissions, 
and generally doing neither more nor less than any 
other emigration agent finds it in his own interest 
to do. When General Booth, in the course of his 
recent motor totir (1905) laid stress upon the fact 
that the Array had recently taken several thousands 
of emigrants to Canada and found most of them 
work, many of his listeners could not but imagine 
that this had been accomplished as the final act of 
the remedial work of the Army's " social " section. 
His practice is to treat his audience to particulars of 
"just one case" out of the several thousands, that 
one case being an out-of-work (not necessarily, how- 
ever, a submerged person rehabilitated and fitted 
for emigration by the Army) to whom an assisted 
passage has been given under promise of repayment. 
In point of fact, however, very few of these emi- 
grants were even Salvationists, while nono— beyond 
the very few whose expenses are found on the debit 
side o( the Darkest England central fund — had ever 
come through or even been in contact with, any 
Army institution at all.' Tlie thing was done by 
means of extensive advertising in the general press 
throughout the country as well as in the Army's own 

> 01 the umigrnnts to Canada by the Kmsinglon, which 
8&iled OQ April 5, [906, Commissioner Cadman said: " lo 
|aU the thirteen hundred there is not one single prison 
IGUV — then is oot even a farm colony case," 
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journals. The foUowitig examples from the War 
Cry show tin; eraigratioti system in its undeveloped 
stage : — 

Our Shipping Agency 

We ui AkuIi r<u ih<? Icidliig Lion and book paHagn ta 
■U Nrli or tbr vrorld- Advir^ jnd all partiaiUnfne. Appljr 
>U]o( J«ie>, loi, Queen Vlcl«l9 Suwl, LoiHtoo, E.G. 

Passages Booked 

To Ciuivda, AnKrici, South Alrita, Ausli^a, etc No Book- 
iBf Fm^ ra»en|cnnicl on taadlng. Atlvin lad all pir> 
tlctilu) Fc«. ApplyMifec Jena, loi. Queen VkUnaStml, 

LoDdou, EC 

To act as agent for the ordinary shipping com- 
panies was so far well, but it was ob\'iously better 
still that the Army should be its o\vn shipping com- 
pany. The following advertisement, which was 
freely inserted in the ordinary newspajjers early in 
1905, must be accepted as heralding the Army's 
tardy realization of the ideal " Salvation ship," at 
once a hive of salvaged industry and a floating 
temple, which was launched by General Booth in 
1890 (pp. 152-155) :— 



LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. ' 
SPECIAL SHIP I^R ORDINARY PASSENGERS. 

SS. VANCOUVES. ),isi tooL 
Uavliu m WEDNESUAV, April >6 pmL chutrnd by (hn 
SALVATION AKU^'. i.om ruMngcn, Second and Third 
Out mly. Bookiiui al usual ntci. Sairty and comfnt 
lor iH>mai nnd funlUe*. FLOATING ADVICU I nd LABOUR 
BUHEAUX for MEN «nd WOMEN withDulslliHliou. Undot 
care trt CjD4dian Govcnunent KepnKnUtlvu and esp«rl' 
eni:c«l Sdlv^Uda Acmr OtficdS, wtao v <Mmiu^ fo Eofflwitf 
DO purpoK to ttivel (Mck on thii b«t. NO IN'TOXICATINS 
LIQUORS WILL DESERVED ON BOARD. Olberp«UM 
el vaTlDiiiU4lMdrtlfnrd 10 tucMlaUi taiif^Von IotaLI CUkHS. 
Pull patUcuUt} oa 4ppllcaUoa to Colouel IX C LxDb, 101. 
giKcn Vltlorl» Sttwl, London, E.C 

Tbe resemblance between the ideal and the real 
is far to seek, for other emigration agents are equally 
prepaa-d to "facilitate emigiation for all classes," 
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to effect "bookings at usual rates," and even to 
throw in a word of gratuitous counsel in regard to 
finding situations at the end of the passage, without 
claiming on that account that their business is of 
such a praiseworthy and sell-sacrificing nature as to 
command the admiration and financial support of 
the public. The qualification on the emigrant's 
part exacted by the Army is not, as might have been 
reasonably expected, proved fitness combined with 
poverty arising from unemployment or other mis- 
fortune. In the Social Gazette, the official organ 
of the Darkest England Scheme, of August 26, 1905, 
under the heading " The Salvation Army Emigration 
Advice Bureau," there is the following answer to a 
correspondent : — 

" Grace, wdow, age fifty. Christian. No children, 
and ' alone in the world,' asks, ' Am 1 too old to go to 
Canada ? ' We would not take the responsibility of giving 
a direct answer to your question without knowing more 
about you. You must be the judge : but we may say 
good, reliable servants arc in great demand throughout 
Canada, There are splendid openings for housekeepers, 
cooks, as well as for ' generals.' ... If you decide to go, 
and can pay your fare, £8 second class to Montreal, we shall 
be pleased to include you in out party oi domestics sailing 
on September 7 next." 

" It is simply criminal," wrote General Booth in 
1890, " to take a multitude of untrained men and 
women and land them penniless and helpless on 
the fringe of some new continent " (p. 75). The 
example quoted shows that in its emigration business 
the Army docs not always assume the responsibility 
which the public have a right to expect. 
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Clearly all responsibility in regard to fitness is 
thrown by the Army upon the applicant, and the 
one qualification required for admission to the 
" Salvation ship," as in the case of other emigration 
ships not sailing under any philanthropic or " social " 
flag, is ability on the emigrant's part to pay the 
passage money. It might be supposed that, in the 
absence of this ability, the Army would be able to 
spare a reasonable proportion of the public con- 
tribution to the Darkest England fmids for the 
purpose of supplying in such cases what General 
Booth has described as " the only remedy." The 
accounts, however, show that this is done only on 
the minutest possible scale. That it is opposed to 
the Army's practice is sufficiently proved by its 
official " social " journal's answers to correspondents, 
of which the following is a fair specimen : — *' . . . 
The fares for your family from London, third class, 
would be about £25. If you cannot raise the whole 
of this, perhaps some of your friends would assist 
you with the balance." Here there is no encourage- 
ment to suppose that, if the friends fail to help, the 
Army's " social " branch is prepared to recognize 
any further duty in the matter. 

Tile desirabihty of pouring forth the competent 
and deserving unemployed of this country upon the 
virgin soils of other lands may be debatable, But 
the fact is that emigration, as practised by General 
Booth, has no direct application whatsoever to the 
real unemployed, whether deserving or not. Men 
and women who possess or can command £8 to 
(2$ for passage money alone certainly do not fall 
within this category. They are much more likely 
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to be persons who contemplate leaving the situations 
they already possess, in the hope of bettering their 
position abroad. No doubt there may be more 
places for the unemployed after they are gone, but 
deliberately to clear out the more competent in 
order to make room for the less competent is surely 
a remedy altogether too drastic even for the mighty 
evil which it was the chief purpose of the Darkest 
England Scheme to cure. That General Booth, like 
any one else, may, if supplied with additional public 
contributions, succeed in removing considerable 
numbers even of the genuine unemployed from the 
country, it is unnecessary to doubt. But that his 
performances in the matter of emigration, whether 
under the Darkest England Scheme or in his business 
capacity as emigration agent for all classes, should 
be put forward and accepted as unquestionable 
credentials either for doing the work or administering 
the funds, is surely amazing. The necessity for a 
religious body betaking itself to the emigration 
galley is not at once apparent. In the case of thcArmy 
only one thing is certain to result from its presence 
there — a still further increase in the enormous 
subsidy drawn annually from the* public by its 
local corps and devoted neither to emigration nor 
any other "social" object, whether successful or 
not, but to purely religious work which is as costly 
!is it is ineffectual. 

The Army's colonies in the United States, on 
which Mr. Rider Haggard has published his report, 
though not conducted in connexion with emigration 
from this side of the Atlantic, may here be shortly 
considered. That at Fort Herrick, in Ohio, con- 
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sists of about 280 acres and was started in 1899 ^^ ^ 
liuid settlement colony. Owing to the impossibility 
of irrigation and the consequent difficulty of supply- 
ing the original eight or nine families with sufficient 
land, it came to an end as a colony proper in 1903. 
It is now used for a purpose similar to that of the 
Hadleigh Colony in Essex, that of a reformatory 
instrument in the Army's American " social " work. 
The principal function of the colony at present is 
the treatment of inebriates, of whom sixty, taken 
from the cities, had been passed through the Home 
in four months and were all in good eraplojinent, 
some on the colony itself, the others apparently in 
the neighbourhood. There is no drinking saloon 
within nine miles. " Here, it is probable," observes 
Mr. Rider Haggard, " we have one of the main 
causes of this sudden access of sobriety among those 
who, in the immediate past have been complete 
strangers to that virtue." It is more than probable. 
The Army's colony at Fort Amity, Colorado, of 
1,760 acres, is run on a different footing. It is 
regarded by the Army as a "sound business pro- 
position." The colonists, though taken from the 
towns, had for the most part worked on farms 
before. They are described as "all family men, 
with two exceptions, with nice families, really 
worthy of assistance ... all worthy poor," and 
it is stated that the Army had to bear the transporta- 
tion expenses of every family to the colony and, in 
some instances, to pay for the food they consumed 
on the journey. The land was sold to the colonists, 
the purchase-money being, apparently, repayable 
to the Army — as in the case of the third American 
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colony at Fort Romie. California — over a term of 
years, interest on deferred payments being added at 
5 per cent. Stock and implements were also sold 
to thera on similar terms, the interest charged on 
unpaid balances being 6 per cent. The Army took 
a mortgage or other analogous security over all live 
and dead stock so provided, no title to land being 
given until all payments were completed, the 
settlers being subject to ejectment after notice in 
the event of their obligations being unfulfilled and 
to have their land and all upon it seized to satisfy tlie 
debt. 

The position as regards employment of the settlers 
before leaving the towns is not very clear. Many of 
them are stated to have possessed no capital at all. 
From the tabular statement given by Mr. Rider 
Haggard it appears that out of the thirtynane 
settlers one had 1,765 dollars to start with, one 
1,000 dollars, one 600 dollars, two 300 dollars each, 
one 125 dollars, one 50 dollars, three 25 dollars each, 
one 20 dollars, one 13 dollars, one 10 dollars, and one 
3 dollars. Of the remainder, three possessed before 
going to the colony a team and waggon ; two, horses 
and cattle worth 700 dollars and 350 dollars ; and 
one, live stock worth 300 dollars. No doubt the 
larger capitaUsts represent those men of agricul- 
tural experience who were "sandwiched in as 
' pace-setters ' and ' examples' " for the benefit 
of the others. The colonists are described as being 
satisfied with their lot as well as with the Army, and 
on the whole there is no reason to doubt that they 
have cause to be. 

Colonization of this kind may be a desirable thing 
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or it may not. There are hundreds of thousands o( 
people unable to produce a cash capital of 600, 300, 
50, or even 10 dollars who are nevertheless fairly 
well off and have a useful and tolerably sure place 
in the ranks of industry. Their wholesale deporta- 
tion from the city to the country on the same loose 
and ill-considered principles as those which appear 
to govern the Army's emigration business cannot 
sanely be contemplated. In colonization of this 
sort a religious body like the Army has no true 
place, for it is not even pretended that its spiritual 
doctrines and methods are at all exercised in promot- 
ing the alleged results. Though ostensibly entered 
into for the betterment of the needy it is, in Mr. 
Booth-Tucker's words, a *' sound business proposi- 
tion " on the Army's part and nothing more, the 
beneficial effect of which as an advertisement for 
the whole Army caimot but be seen and felt in the 
much more important finances of its religious opera- 
tions. It was not the " decent " working man with 
dollars that General Booth came to sai'e (In Darkest 
England, p. 252), and his present anxiety to do so 
proves nothing so much as the absolute failure of 
his ivligious-" social " system, though so liberally 
financed by the public, to deal successfully with 
unfortunate men of any other class. 

In addition to those departments of its " soci:d " 
activity already discussed the Army has yet another 
department the work of which, as it is not obWously 
spiritual, must be presumed to be "social" also. 
This is the Intelligence Department, whose some- 
what multifarious functions are set forth in the 
(oUowing advertisement taken from the War Cry ; — 
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Intelligence Department 

win pToruTC iibl<inndliii(4 ii|-ji» itl nkotlrn j*-li-rTiiir; )[> Uti' 

leuibet lul H'llli, Pil'-ill!, t.itiPi.^lfs .■( Ilirili-, Mjin.v.r. 
Dealbl etc^ -, and ul>1w l[t [Uviut^ Miil Llrcji.t) vi Triiakiv 
AHCf, Probity, Letter, Viopmcty. Bihium*** for Sale, aikil 
InvvAloHnlt ; will lEDdcTl^lkc DetKUtv tan or tmiiji kui^Li, 
and oOitT cOQbdCDtlal millfrs. 

Caaununlcaliaiii tbaaU be ■ilali«Hd-Mi|« B. T. Beak)-. 
laltlU^fmca btjuilmfnt^ lOj, Quaii VititoriD Sfnct, London, 

' Evidently the human affairs that cannot profitably 
be brought within the Army's sphere are few. The 
spiritual profit that accrues from the search for 
wills and patents, etc., cannot be great, but the 
Intelligence Department is probably not unduly 
spiritual. On what principles its advice in regard 
to divorce and breach of promise may be based it is 
not easy to say, but one can at least conjecture 
with some assurance the direction in which its 
counsel to testators and investors would be likely 
to incline. In " Twofold Investments " some 
effort is made to convince testators that a bequest 
to the Army really possesses something of the nature 
of an investment, but sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to show that the interest-bearing form of 
that operation is that generally preferred by the 
Array's clients. Possibly the personal influence of 
the Intelligence Department may succeed where the 
written word fails. As for the intenduig investor, 
inasmuch as nothing can well be safer than that 
which is " perfectly safe," the Intelligence Depart- 
ment can recommend him to put his money in the 
twofold " business of the Army %vith a clear con- 
'ence. Where precisely the Intelligence Depart- 
\t draws the line in regard to the detective cases 

I which it is willing to undertake it would be interest- 
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ing to know. It is so far satisfactory to feci that, at 
present, there is a line. 

The finaQces of the Darkest England Sdieme, 
according to an official pubhcation entitled Light m 
Darkest England (1895), are "kept quite separate 
from the other accounts and funds of the Army," 
while the books are " independently audited." This 
is, apparently, intended to assure the public that 
it is impossible for tlie religious section to derive 
financial advantage from the existence of the "social" 
section, and that some sort of effectual control 
exists in the administration of the "social " funds. 
If the finances are kept separately the books 
must of necessity be audited separately. The 
same firm of accountants audits the accounts of 
both the religious and the " social " section, and 
there is no question of their standing, integrity 
and competence. But as auditors their duties are 
ministerial only, and they are not required to 
furnish any guarantee whatever in regard to the 
proper administration of the Array's funds. The 
real question for the pubhc is not whether General 
Booth's additions and subtractions are correct, and 
his vouchers in order, but whether the results ob- 
tained by the whole organization merit the expen- 
diture lavished upon it by the public, and whether 
the distribution of the various funds is duly pro- 
portioned to the elements presented to the public 
mind in their collection. With such matters it is 
not the business of any firm of chartered accountants 
to deal, and at present there are no accounts or re- 
ports published by the Army that throw any proper 
light upon tliem. Notwitlistanding its absolute de- 
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pendence upon public funds, every statement of 
accounts and every report of work done issued from 
Queen Victoria Street comes to the public on the sole 
authority of Salvation Army officials, and the only 
independence about sucli statements and reports 
consists in the absohite freedom from public 
representation and control that attends their 
compilation. 

The accounts of the Darkest England Scheme 
show the value of the assets as £249,433 in 1904. 
Among the liabilities are the following items: — 



Loans and Mortgages 



Sundry persons 

Salvation Army 



32,807 



This sum of ;£i24,634 represents the amount which 
General Booth has induced his followers and sym- 
pathizers to invest at 3 to 4J per cent, in his "social " 
work, directly in response to his financial advertise- 
ments in the War Cry, or which the depositors of the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd.. and the policy-holders in the 
Salvation Army Assurance Society, Ltd., have been 
persuaded indirectly to entrust to him for the same 
" twofold " purpose. The amount of interest paid 
by the " social " section on these investments was 
last year £6.361. From this amount it would appear 
that the help rendered by the religious sectioti to 
the "social " work is based upon the same " thor- 
ouglUy business Unes " that have been seen to 
prevail in the transactions of the Reliance Bank. 
Ltd., with the Army, and that the religious section 
also draws its perct-nt^ge of interest on its loan of 
£32.807. Mr. Rider Haggard points out in rebtior 
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to the finance of the Fort Amity Colony that a 
great proportion of the loss sustained in that venture 
was due to the colony borrowing its capital at g and 
6 per cent. " Had the money," he observes. " been 
borrowed at, say, 3^ per cent., much of the loss 
would vanish," Mr. Rider Haggard does not, 
apparently, know the identity of the lenders to the 
colony at these high rates of interest. It would at 
least be profitable to learn whether, as in the case 
of the Hadleigh Colony and the other " social " 
institutions in England, it was some other depart- 
ment, religious or financial, of the Army that lent 
the money and fixed the interest. 

In "Twofold Investments" it is stated tliat 
" the ' social ' work of the Army offers a great field 
for the judicious expenditure of capital " in all that 
section's industries and works. The money em- 
ployed, it is explained, produces profit, and there- 
fore " makes it possible to pay interest." The 
prospective investor is assured in the War Cry 
advertisements that such investments are " per- 
fectly safe." Vet on December 6, 1904 — and again 
in the winter of 1905-6 — General Booth was under 
the necessity of pleading that unless further pubhc 
funds were immediately forthcoming, several of 
these "social" institutions would have to close 
their doors. As in 1904 the whole "social " opera- 
tions required £42,189, by far the greater portion of 
which was contributed directly or indirectly by the 
public, the profit-making capacity of these institu- 
tions is of the most doubtful character. At present 
it is the public, and not the industries antl works 
carried on, who provide the Army's shareholders 
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with their heavy dividends. Should the institu- 
tions really have to close their doors in consequence 
of a decline in pubUc sympathy, the question of 
principal may possibly become of much higher 
importance to the readers of the War Cry than that 
of interest. 

In 1890 General Booth held out the prospect that 
the " social " scheme would be self-supponing, 
unless its area of operation were largely extended 
(p. 246). In 1895 " the total turnover of the scheme 
for the year, including the sales of goods manu- 
factured by the people in the various institutes," 
was £151,000 (Light in Darkest England). As in 
1904 the total turnover was as yet only about 
£200,000, the increase being mainly due to the 
lai^cr sale of firewood, etc., in the industrial section 
and to the growth of the pajing food and shelter 
business — the turnover of the Farm Colony, how- 
ever, remaining practically stationary — neither 
the volume of the operations nor the extension of 
their area can well be regarded as large. Yet, 
while in 1895 the " total cost to the Darkest England 
Fund of keeping the whole of these various under- 
takings gomg " was " about £16,000," in 1904 the 
total expenditure of the Fund on the same under- 
takings was £42.000. In 1895 " only £4,000 " of 
the turnover was expended "in the salaries of 
officials — persons connected with the scheme, includ- 
ing legal, medic.1I, and other professional charges." 
In 1903 the salaries and allowances to officers in the 
womirn's section alone amonnted to over £5.000, 
while the accounts funiishod for the other sections 
do not permit the corresponding liguie to be ascer- 
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tained. In addition to the £100,000 originally sunk 
in it by the public, probably another £400,000 at 
least of public money has been absorbed by the 
sclieme during the past fifteen years. The net result 
of the Darkest England Scheme may, therefore, be 
described as a stationan.' or dwindling effort per- 
formed at a largely and constantly increasing cost to 
the pubhc. 

General Booth's constantly expressed desire that 
the State should help to ftnance his " social " under- 
takings is comprehensible in the light of their failure 
rather than of their alleged success. " English- 
men," observes one journalistic champion of the 
Army approvingly, " have got into the way of 
taking the Salvation Army at its own valuation, 
because it has proved its quality." Unfortunately 
no other valuation is available or even permitted, 
and although sedulous reiteration of its quality 
may have gained it wide credence it cannot be said 
to have proved it. The press follows the public 
and the public the press in accepting the Army's 
by no means modest estimate of itself, and now, 
apparently, statesmen are prepared, on the same 
evidence, to follow both. Lord Rosebery, unlike 
some other politicians, is not without a remedy for 
unemployment. He would hand the unemployed 
over to General Booth. Speaking at Penzance on 
November 22, 1905, he said : — 

" If I were dictator ia this country I confess I should 
be disposed to try a daring experiment. I should be dis- 
posed to take General Booth into council. He has Ihe 
knowledge, he has the mnchiner>-. for dealing especially 
wiih this particular residuum, which we are unable on the 
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wliolc to deal wiUi. . . . Money might be worse spent, 
even {sic) by the incoming CovemracDt than by giving some 
contribution or some funds in order to assist General Booth 
to work out this problem, and to deal with the population 
which you are confessedly unable to deal with yourselves." 

Whatever outlets for spending or misspending 
money the present Government may discover it is 
to be hoped that this will not be one of tlicm.' 
General Booth's qualifications as an expert in the 
question of unemployment are far from being 
established by his fifteen years' conduct of the 
Darkest England Scheme. That scheme was to deal 
with and raise the " residuum," but it is impossible 
to maintain that the 3,390,902 cheap meals and the 
1,447.893 cheap lodgings, which form the most 
imposing items in the Array's " social " statistics 
for 1904, exercised any material influence whatsoever 
in that direction. In other departments General 
Booth appears to have forgotten that his business is 
with the submerged or the residuum at all. It is 
necessary that his sphere and aim as a "social " 

' There is iittie iikeUhood that it will. The Depart- 
mental Committee appointed to consider Mr. Rider 
Haggard's Report on the Salvation Army colonies In 
America were unable to endorse their work or to recom- 
mend the scheme formulated by Mr. Rider Haggard as a 
result of his study of them. With regard to Fort Romie 
and Fort Amity tlie Committee aay : "The settlements, 
then, do not prove that, 50 far as colonization is con- 
cemod, ' unskilled and untrained persons can be taken 
from towns, put upon the land and thrive there.' We are 
liDftblc to sec that Mr. Rider Hiigg.trd's statement to th.tt 
eHect (Report No, 19, para. 22) is borne out by the 
evidence adduced" {Dtparlmtntal Commitlte's Rtporl, 
June, 1906). 
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regenerator should be re-defined. That sphere is 
the destitute who, through their own misdeed or any 
other cause, may be supposed also to stand in need 
of spiritual salvation ; the aim is to accomplish 
their salvation, if possible, by removing the destitu- 
tion (In Darkest England, p. 45), but without forcing 
salvation upon them (pp. 98, no, 138, 139). If in- 
dividual members of the public care to subscribe for 
the furtherance of this work that is their own affair, 
but there is obviously every reason why the State 
should give no contribution or funds towards it. 
Lord Rosebeiy's assimilation of the deserving 
unemployed as a whole with the particular " resi- 
duum " for whose moral and industrial rehabilitation 
General Booth's " social " scheme was instituted, is, 
surely, singularly inept. Moreover, his daring 
experiment has already been tried on a sufficiently 
extensive scale and — doubtless for that very reason, 
to no small extent — the evil seems greater than ever. 



CH.\PTER VIII 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF &ALVATIONISM 



The psychology of a religious oi^gaiuzation which 
enJQj-s unlimited freedom and the use of almost 
unlimited funds in the perfonnance of what must be 
regarded as a pubhc work cannot profitably be 
ignored in a survey of the causes which may have 
contributed to its success or failure. It is note- 
worthy at the outset that, while nearly every other 
Christian sect that has striven in recent times to 
influence for good the particular class of people 
which the Salvation Army is disposed to claim as 
its own has done so by means other than religious 
dogma, the Army relies — in by far the larger portion 
of its field of operations — upon its religious dogmas 
alone as the instrument of human reformation. 
While other sects have seen the utility of methods 
that are gradual and natural in their operation, the 
Army holds rigidly to its beUef in the efficacy of the 
sudden and the miraculous in pointing men and 
women towards a better or more spiritual life. 
While other sects have been busy broadening the 
basb of belief in order that the crudities of tradi- 
tional theology- may no longer prove a stumbling- 
block to minds rendered incapable of accepting 
them by the influence, affecting all classes, of the 
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intellectual progress of the age, the Army has not 
consented, and cannot consent, to expand or re- 
model in any way those beliefs, cnide and obsole- 
scent though they are, which constitute at once the 
mainspring of its activity and the instrument by 
which any spiritual power it possesses is exercised. 
The doctrines held and to be held by the body 
now known as the Salvation Army are defined by 
the deed poll subscribed by WiUiam Booth on 
August 7, 1878, m relation to the body then known 
as the East London Christian Mission. Certain of 
these doctrines aflect the Army chiefly as a body of 
[forshippers. It is mainly with those so promin- 
ly utihzed by it in its work of evangelizing the 
masses, and with the manner of their dissemination, 
that the public who finance the organization require 
to concern themselves. The Army, according to a 
recent boast of General Booth, is now the only 
religious body that " bcUevcs in HcU-fire." The 
statement is not, perhaps, strictly accurate, but it 
may at least be asserted that comparatively few of 
thepubUc who contribute to the Army's funds hold 
that beUef as individuals. The attitude of the 
great majority is, apparently, that though the behef 
is one that they themselves have grown out of, and 
that is to them obnoxious, it is, nevertheless, good 
enough to propagate among the masses, and is even 
likely to prove acceptable to them as a behef, as 
well as a powerful impetus towards their moral and 
spiritual bclterment. That this partiailar belief is 
almost as uncongenial to the masses as to those above 
them is sufficiently proved by the Army's meagre 
strength in London and in this country. 
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The Army's aim is first of all the conversion ol 
men, and its principal instrument in effecting that 
conversion is a species of rcUgious terrorism whicU 
proceeds from a belief in the wiclcedness of all nn- 
converted men and in "the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked" {0. a)id R., p. 1S8). The numerous 
pages in General Booth's Orders and Regulations 
which deal with tht'se matters make somewhat 
painful reading even for minds totally irresponsive 
to the persuasions of the higher criticism. Persons 
who doubt " the existence of ... a real Devil, a 
real Hell, . . . or . . . any of the principles and 
practices of the Salvation Army " must not be 
recommended as candidates for officership (p. 372). 
Tlie officer must be sound on these essential doc- 
trines, and he must see that his soldiers are sound 
on them also. He must teach them " facts about 
Heaven and Hell " (p. 222), so that they too shall 
be adepts in the Army's practice of awakening 
the unregenerate. He must seek constantly to 
"startle " people with much talk of such things as 
death, the judgment day, and Hell " with its re- 
proaches, upbraidings, and companionships ; its 
memories, its despair, and its duration " (p. 104). 
In another of many similar passages we read : — 

" The terrors of the law. that is, such subjects as sin, 
deiith, judgment, Hell, and the like, will be found most 
useful to awaken sinners and bring them to repentance. 
. . . These topics alarm, and make men think, and feel. 
and seek mercy. The F.O. . . . must not take any notice 
of Uie objections of ignorant people about working on 
the fcolings of sinners, by trying to arouse their fejirs. . . . 
It will not matter much how the F.O, gets men to Christ, bo 
ttut he do«s got them thcro " (p. its). 
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That the end justifies the means is thus the princi- 
ple laid down by the Army and accepted by the 
public in the belief that the end is actually attained. 
But what must be said of the means when, as is 
certain, the end is not attained ? It is only be- 
cause of their alleged results that means in them- 
selves disapproved by the majority of the pubhc are 
tolerated by them at all. The Army's effective 
adult strength of less than 13,000 in London after 
forty years of labour and an expenditure of public 
money running into millions, is surely the most 
conclusive proof that the Army's end is not attained, 
and that its infallible methods are, therefore, as 
nearly as possible worthless. It would seem, in- 
deed, that the " fixed methods of moving men " 
prescribed by Orders and Regulations are beginning 
to be felt by the officers themselves to be no longer 
adequate for their purpose. This is indicated by 
such reports as the following, which appear in the 
War Cry : — 

" Adjutant- - - conducted the meetings, and when the 
Ensign came upon the platform cbd in sackcloth he 
received breathless attention. At the close many com- 
rades consecrated themselves for service, while seven 
sinnets surrendered." 

" A deep impression was made by the Major trying to 
talk with his head and lace bound, ' Freedom from Grave- 
clothes ' being the subject ; two sought blcssiag of holiness ; 
sixteen souls sought Uberty at night." 

Even these lugubrious methods are sometimes out- 
done. In certain places in England the practice 
of addressing their audiences from coffins has within 
the past few months found favour with the Army's 
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officers. Possibly even such gruesome devices as 
these raay yet be developed and intensified still 
further, but it is a melancholy reflection that it 
should be possible in these days to induce the public 
to lend their countenance and their financial support 
to the moral regeneration of tlic masses by me;ins of 
doctrines that arc no longer reasonable even to the 
ignorant, propagated by methods that savour of 
nothing so much as the chamber of horrors in a 
third-rate travelling show. 

It may be admitted that in every civilized commu- 
nity there is a certain proportion of people whose 
primitive intelligence may dispose them to accept 
any religious doctrine whatsoever provided the 
mode of its presentment is sufficiently startling. 
It is even possible that such people may undergo 
some kind of moral reformation, at least of a tem- 
porary nature, in consequence of the nervous or men- 
tal shock to which they have been thus subjected. 
Wliat the Army fails to recognize is that the number 
of such people, whether actual evildoers or not, 
must necessarily be exceedingly minute in this 
country at the present day, and that the ideas which 
tend inevitably to reduce that number still further 
have long ago penetrated to the very classes — 
ignorant in other respects though they may be — 
wliich the Army regards as peculiarly fitted for the 
sincfre reception of its doctrines and the enthusiastic 
adoption of its methods. Its mistake is in supposing 
and proclaiming that these doctrines and methods 
are capable of universal application to the spiritual 
needs and the mental development of the m:isses, 
and consequently nearly all its expenditure oi 
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effort ajid the public's expenditure of money are 
applied to the futile task of employing obsolete 
weapons in the moral and spiritual subjugation of 
the multitude who, quite as well as their betters, 
know the weapons to be obsolete. 

Professor Huxley pointed out in i8go that to have 
the intellect of the nation put down by organized 
fanaticism was a greater evil than those which it 
was the professed mission of the Salvation Army 
to cure. Although the intellect of the nation has 
not been put down, the organization which aims, 
directly and indirectly, at accoraphshing it to-day, 
is in greater public favour than ever before. It is 
bold enough to demand larger powers in its " social " 
work, which powers would enable it to test the 
reforming efficacy upon men in a state of captivity of 
doctrines and methods that have egregiously failed 
with them in a state of freedom. It even demands 
that the State should subsidize this dismal busi- 
ness, so that its officers would practically become 
State servants and its antiquated dogmas would 
constitute a rehgious test not only on the " sub- 
merged " who might be handed over to its care but 
also on all members of the public who might desire 
to take part in the " social " work of the nation. 
It was one of the arguments of In Darkest England 
that the class described by General Booth as " sub- 
merged " was largely recniited from the upper ranks 
of society. In these ranks the general standard of 
intelligence may fairly be supposed to be higher 
than in those beneath. But misfortime, poverty, 
and even vice do not necessarily impair or lower the 
mental faculties of a man to the extent of making 
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certain propositions acceptable which were formerly 
incredible. Intelligence, unfortunately, may be 
accompanied by depravity in any class, but when 
this is the case it is not easy to see how that depravity 
is to be mitigated or removed merely by an appeal 
which, to be successful, must be made not to intelli- 
gence but to ignorance. This is really the general 
dilemma which confronts the Salvation Army, and 
as the beliefs and the mental calibre of its members 
enable or compel them completely to ignore it, their 
qualifications for dealing with any department of the 
nation's work arc about as inadmissible as they 
possibly could be, even if the governmental and 
financial system of the organization were otherwise 
faultless. 

The outlook upon life of the Salvationist is neces- 
sarily circumscribed, and it is tolerably evident that 
to people who sincerely accept the Army's doctrines 
the passion for souls must necessarily predominate 
over every other human interest. This passion is 
not very perceptible in the majority of the British 
public who finance the Army, and if they indulge it 
vicariously at considerable sacrifice to themselves it 
is only because they have been led to believe that the 
process of spiritual regeneration is accompanied 
by other improvement of a more material nature. 
With the Salvationist soul-saving comes first, and 
when he is not engaged in the engrossing task of 
collecting money it appears to be the officer's busi- 
ness to utihze every occasion in Hfe for that supreme 
purpose. What, lor example, is the proper troat- 
mrnt for a person who faints at a meeting ? " W hen 
the person comes to licrsclf inquiry should be made- 
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whether she has given herself up to God so far as her 
conscience bids her." " A faint," says Orders and 
Regulations, with composure, " is often the result of 
agitation of mind caused by fighting against convic- 
tions of duty " (p. 395). Sometimes the "startUng " 
methods of Salvationism are apparently accom- 
panied by more serious results than mere fainting, 
as the following report from the War Cry (April 11, 
1903) shows : — 

Solemn Phedictton Veritied. 

" , , , Adjutant solcinnly prodicted that some one 

present that evening would never enter the Barracks again. 

A few hours later. Brother , an old and respected 

Soldier, who had attended all the Sunday meetings, was 
suddenly promoted to Glory. The event has made a deep 
impression. 

The field officer is enjoined to study carefully " the 
instructive portions of the War Cry" and tUough their 
discovery may embarrass him less than it would 
the ordinary member of the pubUc the significance of 
this particular incident is designed to impress itself 
on both, though, no doubt, in a somewhat different 
manner. 

The " closing hours of men's hves " arc, in fact, 
specially recommended for the meditation of thu 
officer. " It is a very sorrowful thing," says Orders 
and Regulations, " and yet, nevertheless, very true 
that people will laugh at the mercy and tenderness of 
God while they will be hushed into solemnity by 
talk about death, and the grave, and the sorrows of 
lost souls " (p. 127). Nothing, the field officer is 
reminded, is more effective in bringmg people to a 
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sense of their condition than " the lamentations of 
sinners, aJid the triumphs of saints, in their last 
hours " (p. 176). In visiting the sick he must, before 
all things, " deal faithfully " with those who, he has 
reason to fear, are not prepared for death. Relatives 
and friends, he is told, will often be more concerned 
at such times for the quiet and comfort of the 
patient, but in these cases the F.O- must, if necessary, 
disregard their wishes and " tell the truth in the 
most solemn and pointed manner " (pp. 175-6). 
He is to note down in his private pocket-book 
" anything remarkable that may be said by the 
sufferer," for use as startling evangelical material 
cither at his meetings or in the columns of the War 
Cry (p. 176). At the funeral of an unsaved person, 
or of one whose relatives are mostly unsaved, " warn- 
ings of the plainest kind should be poured out " 
(p. 621). Thus, in every circumstance of hfe or 
death, the field officer is required to put soul-saving 
before everything. On board ship, ii permission to 
hold services be refused him, he must " contrive to 
get a few passengers in groups " in order to attain his 
purpose. Elaborate directions are given him as to 
how he shall comport himself with members of other 
sects, including Cathohcs, Mohammedans, and Jews. 
He is recommended to assume that such people are 
sincere in their beliefs, and is cautioned against at- 
tacking them on account of their creed or ceremonial. 
With Catholics he is not to admit being a Protestant, 
but only an " attestant ; " with Mohammedans he 
must beware of " describing Mohammed as a false 
prophet ; " and with Jews he " should always decline 
any dispute about Jesus Christ or the New Testa- 
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ment " — all this the better to induce Catholics, 
Mohammedans and Jews alike to abandon their 
respective creeds in favour of his own. He is, in 
short, to be all things to all men but " without any 
sacrifice of principle " (pp. Z34-5). 

Leaving Mohammedanism and Judaism out of 
account, it is tolerably certain that the Army derives 
no small satisfaction from any accessions of strength 
which it may be able to obtain at the expense of 
other Christian bodies, notwithstanding the fact that 
its leading doctrines are stated to be common to all 
such bodies. One of the most instructive portions 
of the War Cry is the " In Doubt " column, which 
contains replies to correspondents on the most di- 
verse subjects. From it the following counsel to 
seceders from the Church of England is taken : — 

" ' L.M.' asks if I think it would be wise for aSaK'ation- 

ist to attend church and partake of the Sacrament. 

" 1 think it would be \'ery unwise. By signing Articles of 
War. your friend declared she would be a true, faithful and 
loyal Soldier. She ought, therefore, to have more por- 
Icetly understood the principles and practices of the Army 
before doing this. There can t>e no greater folly than for a 
person to rush and join a society, not knowing what that 
society believes in, what it teaches, and what its ccrc- 
inoniea and sacraments are. If " L.M's ' friend felt that 
she could not serve God without taking the Sacrament, she 
ought not to have l)ecome a Salvationist. ' L.M." should 
ask her friend to see the Officer, who will be able to advise 
her what to do." 

These criticisms of " L.M's." conduct would be more 
convincing were the Army not a society in which a 
nish is really tlie approved method of entrance, and 
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which is only too anxious to obtain members from 
any source at almost any price. Even if " L.M,'* 
before joining the Army had mentioned her scruples 
concerning the abandonment of the Sacrament to 
her officer, it is most probable that they would have 
been very lightly brushed aside. In point of fact, 
however, there is absolutely nothing in the Articles 
of War themselves to prohibit members of the Army 
from partaking of the Sacrament. In this instance, 
therefore, the lack of circumspection and frankness 
is surely on the part of the Army rather than that 
of " L.M." It was its business to know the body 
from which she had come and, therefore, its duty to 
instruct her in regard to those matters of importance 
which the document she was required to sign did not 
explicitly mention. 

Another case of doubt which is solved in the same 
column is equally indicative of the Army's loose 
methods of securing members : — 

" ' E.R,' is much troubled through being told that it was 
Christ who founded the Church of England, but the General 
who founded the Salvation Army, and that in leaving the 
Church for the Army she is making a choice between God 
and man. 

" Thia is an incorrect way of patting the matter. The 
Church of Christ is vastly larger than the Church of Eng' 
land ; it includes ' all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity,' whate\'er their name or creed. Consequently 
the Salvation Army is equally a part of Christ's Church 
with every other sect which seeks to do His will. Do as 
God bids you, not as man says. No one on earth can decide 
for you what you stiall do with your life," 

It is unfortunate that the divinity of the Army's 

u 
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origin should not be more self-evident to those of its 
converts who, after all, evidently set some store by 
such an attribute, and that it should be necessary to 
establish it by correspondence in consequence of 
doubts upon the subject following the process of 
conversion. 

In another somewhat similar case of doubt the 
problem and its solution are stated as follows : — 

'■ ' W.F.C was brought up to Church from childhood, 
but converted in the Army. Ought he to join tlie Army 
or stay in the Church ? I confess I am puzzled that any 
one should find difficulty in deciding a question like this. 
'W.F.C says himself that he ' feels God is calling him to some 
definite work.' And his eyes have been opened to the truths 
of salvation in the Army. If he meets with opposition on 
the port of those who should help him, this will only make 
him a better Christian, and more capable to fight the battles 
of the Lord. ' W.F.C' should at once see the commanding 
officer." 

From these dicta it is necessary to conclude (i) that, 
in the Army's opinion, no definite work is available 
in the Church of England for a person in the position 
of " W.F.C." and (2) that, when the Army declares 
that " no one on earth " caii decide what such people 
shall do with their lives, it really means that no one 
on earth should presume to do so except the Army 
and its officers. 

The advantages of the Army's disclaimer of the 
name of Protestant are seen in the following report 
relating to its inroads upon Swiss Catholicism {War 
Cry, June 6, 1903) ;— 

"Commissioner Mrs. Booth -Hell berg, who, with her 
husband, is in command of the Army in Switzerland, has a 
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most gratifying account to give ol the position in Switin- 
land : ' The two m;iia features ol last ye^u^'a warfare Itave 
been a definite advance upon the Catholic cantoiis, and 
important developments of our Social Work. . . , The 
city of Friboorg may be considered the centre and strong- 
hold of Swiss Cathohcism. ... In this place we opened 
fire last August. Efiortswere not spared on the part of the 
ecclesiastical authorities to oppose us. . . . One energetic 
priest, in his great zeal, went even so far as to place himself 
sev'eral evenings before the door leading to our hall, where, 
with outstretched arms, be tried to prevent the people from 
entering, entreating tliem to return to ' the only true 
church.' The attraction of the Salvationists was. however, 
too great : the priest was gently pushed aside and the 
people entered- In this place we have now a number 
ol Soldiers, nearly all of whom have been converted Iiont 
Catholicism." 

This report hardly goes to confirm the idea enter- 
tained by some Roman Catholics that the Army in 
Catholic countries is not really a proselytizing body, 
for the "gratifying" feature about the report is 
not so much the fact that converts have been made 
as that they have been made at the expense of the 
Catholic Church. 

This aspect of " attestant " Salvationism has, 
apparently, escaped the attention of the Roman 
Catholics of Port Glasgow, who are reported to have 
displayed the heartiest enthusiasm of any section o( 
the community on the occasion of General Booth's 
recent visit to that town {Daily News, August 23. 

I903}- 

It is, unfortunately, not only in its dealings with 
grown men and women that the Army's passion for 
soul-saving is seen. It is cirried also into its training 
of the young. " Nothing could be more dreadful, 
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says Orders and Regulations, " than that the splendid 
organization of the Army should be used to familiar- 
ize children with the most solemn and awful truths, 
without securing their conversion to God " (p. 360). 
To most people the dreadful thing will seem the 
familiarizing of children with the most solemn and 
awful truths at all, and especially by the methods 
favoured by the Army. While the ostensible object 
of its juvenile Bands of Love is that of " influencing 
the children to kindness to one another and to ani- 
mals," the real object is " specially that of attract- 
ing them to the meetings of the Army, and to lead 
them to God" (p. 361). Similarly, instruction is 
not the object of the various educational classes 
which form part or, rather, were intended to form 
part, of the work of the Young People's Legion, 
Among the subjects are included geography, short- 
hand, composition, drawing, book-keeping, arith- 
metic, physical drill, etc. In the Legion and in its 
classes the following principles are to be observed : — 

" Nothing in the nature of debates or discussions . . . 
is to be permitted. Special care must be exercised in the 
Educational Classes to exclude anything which might lead 
to that idle questioning which serves no other purpose 
than the waste of time which ought to be otherwise em- 
ployed. 

■' Resting at nothing short of the salvation of the young 
people, the whole idea of the Legion is to bring the young 
people to God, and train them to fight for Him, and no 
matter how prosperous tn every other respect the Legion 
may be, it will be a failure unless it accomplishes this end " 
(p. 366)- 

Tliat the Army's hesitating and distrustful utiliza- 
tion of education should be completely overshadowed 
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by its fixed idea of the omnipresence of sin and the 
necessity of violently eradicating it is, of course, 
only natural. In such circumstances knowledge 
cannot well be of any account except in so far as it 
can be made to minister to the " blood and fire " 
propaganda. Reading and writing, fortunately, 
are not forbidden, but are even recommended for 
the education of officers. " To be able to read and 
write plainly will be a useful acquirement ; to be able 
to read rapidly in private will be a help to personal 
improvement, the value of which it is impossible to 
estimate " (0. and R., p. 21). The amount of general 
knowledge considered essential for officership is 
evidently not oppressive : — 

"' E-H.'" must be a Soldier six months before applying 
(or offic^rahip ; she must also get some good, practical 
expencacc of Array work and methods. Diiriag the months 
she 19 watting she should improve her writing and spelling, 
read all the good books she can get, such as the Warrior 
and Rod'Hot libraries. Salvation Soldiery, by the General, 
and Mrs. Booth's works. ' E.H.' should have a dictionary, 
and always look at it for a word sh« does not know how to 
spell. This is a very belpiul habit " {War Cry, November 
26. 1904). 

True, the field officer is recommended to " improve 
bis power to think." This he is to accomplish by 
considering the "character of the War," "the reasons 
why things arc done in a particular way," and " what 
things are those which prevent people being saved " 
(0. andR., p. 21). He is told to improve his memory 
and to cultivate his powers of obsLTvation. Thus, 
"heshould make a pointof looking at every important 
object he meets, and considering it in its relation to 
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the War," In this sense he should obser\-e "the 
town in which he is stationed, the people with whom 
he meets " — and, indeed, everything animate or 
inanimate within the confines of his horizon. Geo- 
graphy is not forbidden him. Indeed, he is told to 
le^m "all about the nations," which means, however, 
" those particulars concerning them which would be 
likely to have to do with the spread of Salvation 
amongst them " (p. 22), Even those Salvationists 
who are not officers are put on their guard against 
the dangers of enlightenment for enlightenment's 
sake ; — 

" ' Doubtful ' asks it it is wrong to have an ambition to 
acquire knowledge and to improve oneself. He feels that 
tills ambition is scliish, and believes that unless lie sur- 
renders every idol he cannot obtain the blessing of a clean 
heart, for which he is so earnestly seeking. 

" It is a perfectly lawful, reasonable, and even desirable 
thing that ' Doubtful ' should acquire knowledge and should 
improve himself. It would be selfish if the acquisition of 
knowledge became the whole aim of ' Doubtfid's ' exist- 
ence, and the ruhng passion of his Lfe. In ' Doubtful's ' 
case the acquisition of knowledge is merely a means to an 
end. It is, if I undcrsta.nd him rightly, in order that ho 
may teach men and women God's laws and lead them to 
repentance and salvation. He should by all means, and at 
once, give himself to Christ, surrendering fully and abso- 
lutely. Are you certain, however, that the things you aro 
pursuing will improve the mind ? " [War Cry, August 3, 
1903). 

The " are you certain, however," of the final question 
is Mgnificant. If the Army does not succeed in 
" putting down the intellect of the nation " it must 
at least be conceded that it does its best. 
The general intelligence of the average Salvationist 
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and the attitude towards worldly things which he is 
required to observe are fairly illustrated by the 
questions and answers relating to secular subjects 
which are dealt with in the " In Doubt " column of 
the War Cry. A lingering trace of the old Adam is 
apparent in the inquiry of " S.W." whether it is 
wrong " to keep eggs laid by his neighbour's fowls 
in his garden hedge." On questions affecting the 
rights of property the Army speaks with knowledge 
and its views are irreproachable. " N.H,", who is 
doubtful whether she ought to ride on Sunday to 
her corps, which is forty minutes' walk from her 
home, is told that if she is strong enough to walk 
slic would not be justified in riding. " If imable 
to walk, ' N.H.' must obey her own conscience. If 
she herself feels that it is wrong, it would be better 
for her not to ride." What " N.H." must do if she 
is unable to walk and also feels that it is wrong to 
ride is, unfortunately, left unsolved. One corre- 
spondent inquires whether it is desirable for Salva- 
tionists to go " to see a play, The Sign of the Cross,"- 
and asks whether such a play is considered by his 
moral censors to be elevating. One would have 
thought that here were startling religious devices 
enough after the Salvationist's own heart, and that 
an acquaintance with Mr. Wilson Barrett's master- 
piece might well have been thought to work towards 
edification. Yet the answer is unequivocal : There 
may be elevating features about the play, but " the 
fiune amount of time spent in private prayer would 
be infinitely more elevating." Theatre-going, in 
short, is " a waste of time," and " people who arc 
baptized with the power of God have neither time 
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nor desire to go to theatres," After this one is pre- 
pared to find " a play called Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
also condemned. " L.M." is informed that it " would 
certainly be wrong " for her to see it, for she " would 
find that she could not touch pitch without being 
smeared." In these cases, unlike that of Sunday 
travelling, the individual Salvationist conscience is 
not regarded by Headquarters as a trustworthy 
guide. An inquirer who asks whether it is right 
for a Christian " to sing or listen to comic songs, 
or to attend worldly concerts " is curtly referred to 
Colossians iii. i6, 17, as "an all-sufficient answer." 
" P.M.," who is in doubt whether he ought to read 
"a rehgious story of high tendency," is told some- 
what crypticaUy to read nothing which docs not 
leave him better than before he began it, the sugges- 
tion being, apparently, that religious stories of high 
tendency are apt to have a contrary effect. In spite 
or in consequence of these and other official restric- 
tions the Salvation Army has developwd, Ln its officers 
at least, a certain element of joviality and even 
humour which is peculiarly its own. As it appears 
to be somewhat uniform in its quality, and is dis- 
played chiefly in connexion with the process of tak- 
ing the outdoor and indoor collections, it may be! 
presumed to be merely an unnatural growth fostered 
by Congress Hall only under the stress of ster 
financial necessity. 

It is obvious that the particular kind of mentality 
that pervades the Salvation Army as a whole is likely 
to form a congenial ground for the g^o^vth of prac- 
tices based upon the Uteral and imenlightened inter- 
pretation of particular Biblical texts. Among such 
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practices is that o( faith-healing. This doctrine is 
explicitly taught by the Army, although it is certain 
that very few of the public who contribute to its 
propagation are aware of the fact. The subject, 
moreover, is one which e\'idently threatens to give 
General Booth a considerable amount of trouble, 
for he has recently been at great pains to warn his 
officers of the dangers accompanying the acceptance 
of the doctrine, and to instruct them regarding the 
limits within which the practice is permissible in the 
Army. In Faith-healing : A Memorandum for Ike 
Use of Officers of the Salvation Army, published in 
1902, General Booth, while admitting that faith- 
healing is a Salvationist doctrine, protests against 
the abuse to which it has been subjected outside the 
Army, and declares with all the emphasis of plenti- 
ful italics that nothing similar can on any account 
be tolerated within it. It is not actually stated that 
members of the Array have already abused the prac- 
tice, but there are good reasons for saying that it 
would not be surprising if many of them had done 
so. *' There is ever a class," we are told, " who are 
more readily carried off by the idea of signs and 
wonders. There are, as a matter of course, some 
answering to this description amongst us," Here 
tlie word ' some " certainly errs on the side of moder- 
ation. According to the " Memorandum " the 
principal things that must not be taught in the 
Army in connexion with faith-healing are tliese : — 



(i) That sickntas is necessarily an evidence of the pres- 
ence of sin in the persgns afflicted. 

(2) That when disease is not healed in answer to prayer. 
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or when death follows as the result of sickness, it b the 
result of the unbelief of the sufferer. 

(3) That those who excicise faith for the purpose of heal- 
ing are cured when there is evidence that they are not. 

(4) That it 16 contrary to the will of God that means 
should be used for the recovery of the sick. 



That it should actually be necessary in the twenti- 
eth century seriously to deliver these warnings to the 
members of an organization almost wholly sup- 
ported by the money of the public is, in itself, as- 
tounding. The whole pamphlet is a laboured argu- 
ment to show that none of these extraordinary ideas 
are sanctioned, but that all are really excluded, by 
the Array's definition of faith-healing. That defini- 
tion nms as follows : " The recovery of persons 
afflicted with serious diseases, by the power of God, 
in answer to faith and prayer, without the use of 
ordinary means, such as doctors, medicines, and the^ 
like " [Orders and Regulations, p. 51 ; Faith-healing,, 
pp. r-2). This definition is at least plain and com- 
prehensible, and it appears to be an accurate literal 
interpretation of the well-known Biblical passage 
(James, v. 14-15) upon which the whole practice of 
faith-healing is founded. In his pamphlet, how- 
ever. General Booth endeavours to persuade his 
followers not only that the neglect of ordinaiy means 
in the treatment of the sick is dangerous and, there- 
fore, condemnable from a merely rational stand* 
point, but also that the Biblical passage in question 
actually enjoins the employment of such means. 

It is exceedingly difficult to define precisely the 
net result of General Booth's exposition of the 
Army's present attitude, but it appears to be this : 
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i) The Army believes in faith-healing in the sense 
its own definition ; (2) it strongly discourages the 
neglect of ordinary curative methods ; {3) it believes 
that such methods are explicitly enjoined by St. 
James's epistle, and (4) it allows the neglect of means 
" when the sick have the conviction wrought in 
their hearts by the Spirit that God is willing to heal 
them," but recommends that, where the exercise 
of faith alone by the patient or by others fails, there 
should be " a return to the use of the means that are 
usual and convenient in such sickness " — that is, of 
course, if the patient still survives when the experi- 
nK'nt fails. All this seems a sufficiently confused 
and dangerous set of doctrines to instil into the minds 
of a class of people whose intelligence and discrimin- 
ation in regard to natural and supernatural pheno- 
mena are as yet in a sadly uncultivated state. Why, 
in these circumstances, does not General Booth adopt 
the only clear and safe course of prohibiting abso- 
lutely the neglect of ordinary curative means by liis 
followers ? The answer must be that it is because 
lie himself has encouraged his followers to neglect 
the use of such ordinary means, with the consequence 
Uiiit he is now in danger of having two bodies of 
doctrine on the subject of faith-healing within the 
Army. 

It will be remembered that the passage in St. 
James's epistle runs as follows : " Is any sick among 
you ? let him call for the elders of the church ; ;md 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord : And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord slioll raise lirm up." 
Several pages of General Booth's paraphkt are occu- 
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pied witli a dissertation on the purpose of the act 
of anointing with oil recommended in the text. 
It was not, it is argued, a mere formality or symbol. 
Oil, it is explained at great length, was celebrated in 
Judea for its sanative qualities. In the Eastern 
world it was " one of the most useful and popular 
remedies known." " Perhaps," writes General 
Booth, with an approach to enthusiasm, " it comes 
nearest to being a universal remedy of any substance 
in existence." What more natural, then, than that 
the Apostle should lay down the simple rule that 
the members of the early Church "should call in 
their comrades for prayer, and that they should, by 
rubbing or bathing the body, or such part of it as 
might be specially affected, with oil, apply this sim- 
ple and universally approved remedy ? " Having 
shown thus ingeniously that the text sanctions the 
use of oil as a curative means, General Booth pro- 
ceeds to put in a plea for his own panacea of water 
" in nearly every form of illness," as well as for 
various means suited to the particular fancies of 
others, such as brown bread, milk, fruit, or even " a 
Uttle soda and water, or a httle Seidlitz powder, or 
other corrective medicine." All this is excellent 
precept, but some Salvationists may possibly have 
enough perception to see that when these prescrip- 
tions have been followed the element of faith, as 
understood by them, has practically vanished. 

It is important to note that General Booth's 
Orders and Regulations give no countenance whatso- 
ever to this later interpretation of the signification 
of means and the act of anointing with oil. Tlie 
passages relating to the subject read as follows : — 
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" When Soldiers or otheia desire to present themselves to 
God for recovery by faith, or where the F-O, is led to seek 
healing for himself, Itis soldiers, or others, in this way, let 
tlie following suggestions be attended to — 

" (a) Anointing with oil is evidently not essential, seeing 
that as many remarkable cases of heaUng have been wrought 
without it as with it. It is but a form. Still when persons 
attach importance to it, it can be used. 

" {b) When oil is used, all that is required is to anoint 
the forehead with it. To suppose that there is any necessity 
to apply it to the parts aSecled is simply ndiculous, for if 
tliat line be followed out it may be said that the oil is 
essential to the healing. If the cure is wrought by God, 
touching the forehead with oil serves every purpose "(p. 53). 

The corrective medicine of the " Failh-healing " 
pamphlet was administered to his followers by 
General Booth in 1902, and the contents were re- 
published in a series of issues of the War Cry towards 
the end of 1904. But the passages on faith-healing 
here quoted from Orders and Regulations are taken 
from the edition of that work bearing on its title- 
page the date 1904, and this issue is the edition at 
present current. They have, moreover, formed 
part of the official doctrine of the Army for many 
years, and it is therefore hardly reasonable for 
General Booth to expect his followers at this time of 
day to execute such a complete volte-face on a 
subject that is evidently quite in harmony with their 
whole system of religious belief. It is well known 
that Mr. Booth-Clibbom, the General's son-in-law, 
found refuge for a time in Dr. Dowie's sect ; and 
it is no secret in Salvationist circles that when Dr. 
Dowie was in London several members and officers 
of the Anny, in defiance of its rules, had tlieraselves 
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baptized in accordance with the rites of that gentle- 
man's faith. 

The freedom of the Army's officers and menibeis| 
even in regard to the furtherance of admittedly' 
good causes promoted by other societies or organ- 
izations is stringently Hmited. There is a para- 
graph in Orders and Regulaiions wliich purports to 
explain " why we generally hold off " from taking part 
in demonstrations or meetings got up by other people 
for the attainment of specific objects with which 
the Army professes to sympathize. It reads as 
follows : — 

" Hitherto, with rare exceptions, the Army has held aloof 
entirely from reforming societies, and at present there is 
no sufficient reason for any change of conduct in this res- 
pect " (p. 57a). 

This is certainly not very explanatory. Still, 
Salvationists may take part in independent demon- 
strations on behalf of such things as temperance or 
purity, but not without the authorization of the 
divisional officer. If a procession takes place there 
must be " no mixing with others' doings." The 
soldiers must " march in one solid company . . . 
so as to retain fheir separate Salvation character." 
When the function is over they must " march off 
to their barracks or some other place appointed 
for them exclusively " (p. 574). In other words, 
the demonstration, if it can profitably be counten- 
anced at all, must be utilized as far as possible as an 
advertisement for the Anny. In most quarters the 
Army's numerical weakness would tend to frustrate 
rather than to attain this object, and lliis fact alone 
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seems sufficiently to account for its policy of absten- 
tion. ■' All these agitations," it is explained, " are 
in some measure calculated to take officers and sol- 
diers off the main purpose for which the Army exists, 
that is, the salvation of souls " (573). There is, 
apparently, no need for the Army to help other 
people in their efforts to do good, inasmuch as these 
efforts, even if unsupported by it, cannot fail to work 
to its advantage, " Every effort to do good, of 
every form and character, really and truly assists 
the Army in the accomplishment of its great work " 
{p. 574). It is, however, precisely to the alleged 
failure of other people's efforts to do good that the 
Array owes its origin, and it has certainly nothing 
to gain by tlieir success. Thus, even in connexion 
with tilings that are acknowledged to be good, the 
personal hberty of the Salvationist is crushed, and 
in spite of his General's well- rest rained sympathy 
with good causes, every possible means is employed 
in practice to dwarf his mind to the capacity which 
is capable of containing one belief only — that in the 
doctrijies and activities of Salvationism alone reside 
all the elements and incentives that arc necessary for 
the full development of all the religious, social, and 
civic virtues desirable in the members of a civilized 
community. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE CONVERSIONS OF SALVATIONISM 



The phenomena of conversion, which is of primordial 
necessity in the Salvationist system, have recently 
been made the subject of scientific study by the 
psychologist. Professor William James, of Harvard, 
in his voliune entitled The Varieties of Religious 
Experience {London : Longmans, 1902), reaches 
the conclusion that, in certain instances at least, 
the process and its results can only be accoimted for 
by the direct action of an external objective influ- 
ence which may be termed the Divine Spirit. In 
certain quarters there has been a disposition to 
appeal to this work for the purpose of lending 
scientific sanction to the methods by which con- 
versions are ordinarily sought to be eflfected, such as 
those practised by the Salvation Army, It is not, 
however, with organized or mechanically produced 
conversions that Professor James deals. Even if 
experiences so produced may be regarded as religi- 
ous, they certainly did not fall within the scope of 
Professor James's special study. For the purposes 
of that study " religion " is carefully defined by him 
as " the feehngs. acts, and experiences of individual 
men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend them- 
selves to stand in relation to whatever they may 
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consider the divine." The Salvation Army, how- 
ever, is a permanently established revival agency, 
and any conversions which it may be capable of 
effecting differ in every essential particular from those 
examined by Professor James, which took place 
without any direct intermediate human instru- 
mentality or the employment of any such startling 
expedients as those utilized by the Army. This 
difference is important, for it accounts for the 
relative transitoriness of the Army's conversions, 
and for the fact that although an enormous number 
of so-called converts are stated to pass armually 
through its hands it is apparently unable to point 
to any increase in its membership from year to year 
in this country. 

The tale of these conversions is told every week in 
the pages of the War Cry. It is contained m some 
hundreds of telegrams and postal reports from a 
large number of the corps or congregations through- 
out the country, these telegrams and reports giving 
a concise account of their work during the previous 
week. The field officer is required to do his best to 
send suitable reports of this nature to the official 
jouraal, and in Orders and Regulations he is told how 
it should be done : — 

"Tlie foUon-ing is an example of how press telegrams 
should be written : — 

" War Cry, St. Alb.\ns. — Great Salvation Meetings led by 
neneral yesterday- Thousands of people. Proceasiona 
throDsh laany of the lowest parts of the town. Excellent 
order throughout ; police very kind. -Ml four Town 
Corgis took part in march : five brass bands and tambourine 
bands. Splendid meetings right through the day. Empire 
Tboatrc crowded witit men. Fioisbed with shoutb of 
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victory, over ninety sinners returning to Cod. MotitUy, 
wonderful meetings morniug and afternoon. Great bap- 
tisms of power and blessing. Night meeting. Town Hall 
crammed, and great effect produced by General's appeals. 
Forty 'five more at Mercy-seat, Twenty-two Candi- 
dates " (pp. $3i-A)- 

It must be admitted that most of the Army's 
officers or " war correspondents " experience httle 
difl[iculty in absorbing the spirit of this journalistic 
model. The following reports published at various 
times within the past three years, are a few typical 
specimens of the messages actually sent. Although 
selected almost at random, they serve to show, not 
only the methods of recording the results but, 
incidentally, some of the more characteristic traits 
of the Salvationist mind : — 

"ExMoUTH. — One hundred and four sinners have 
sought salvation within the past three months." 

" Chalk Farm. — Special week-end campaign, led by 

Adjutant and Mrs. , assisted by Salvation Lifeboat 

Crew. Saturday night, rousing open-air, plenty of drunks 
standing round. Inside, mui^ical torrent by a host of 
Salvation Nightingales ; two souls going into the Fountain. 
Sunday, four great meetings. Morning, a wake-up meet- 
ing, ' Lights along the shore ' : Brotlier . of the Life 

Assurance, who has come to live and work amongst us, in- 
troduced. Three o'clock, singing service by Lifeboat 
Crew. Night, subject ' Wrecks ' ; crowded Barracks ; 
while first song was being given out a aoul knelt at the 
mercy-aeat : two more afterwards — making five for week- 
end." 

" HoLLoWAV I. — In the absence of the band, who were 
away enjoying the 3ca-brecies at Margate, the Soldiers 
rallied well all day, and wc had good meetings, both inside 
and out. closing up a day of sUvatloa joy with three sonla 
Bt tho Crosa." 
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" Brichton I— a helpful and fniitfuJ week-end witU our 
own o&cess. Night, death-beds of unconverted actor, 
mcD ol society, and saints visited in imagination ; the 
glorious entries of the latter invitingly depicted j two for 
Bjlvation." 

" Twickenham, — Visit oi Baitoraca I. band for week- 
end much enjoyed. Four souls. Our band away." 

" Regent Hall. — ... A wcU'Sustained Sunday. Ad- 
jutant and Mrs. leading : nine souls, including a 

woulU'ba murderer, who was arrested in his contemplated 
deed by the sound of the drum." 

" Cardiff VII. — Visit of Captain and Mrs. , of Life 

Asaorance. Never-to-be-forgotten day ; five souls sur- 
rendered. Finance above ordinary. " Crys ' sold out." 

" St. Andrews. — Good week-end, Tayport Band to 
the front ; town stirred ; Soldiers on fire ; five souls in the 
Fountain." 

"Newington Grben.— Stafl-Capt. . with Capt. 

and Sergt. -Major , from Training Home, with us. 

Twenty-four cadets fareweUed lor Field — one for Switzer- 
land. Fifteen souU accepted Christ, including backslider 
who gave way on hearing oneof his own compositions sung." 

" Barrow-in-Furness. — ... On Sunday afternoon 
at the tliree o'clock meeting the brigadier addressed the 
young people, and oh. what a sight the seniors had about 
four o'clock, when thirty-six boys and girla came out for 
salvation, many of them crying aloud." 

" RusDKN. — Some appreciative remarks on the Army's 
work were made by the Rev.— — ■ during the J.S. Anniver- 
sary. Secretary 's baby was dedicated, and eight 

sotds cried lor mercy." 

" Cardiff V. — . . . Marvellous times .... Sunday 
gc»od times all day. Night, nearly all the congregation — 
young and old, saint and sinner — wept and prayed be- 
neath the power of Cod. Several backsliders were 
restored, and the Soldiers simply lost themselves in 
r.oil. Wc are believing for twenty souls and £20- Corps 
in beautiful condition." 

"Chalk Farm. — Juniors' Anniversary, the children 
being well to the front all day. . . . Meeting at night 
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roused special attention by the peculiar subject aoDounced, 
' She let the Baby Fall ; " three souls at the Cross. There 
are good tiroes in store for the juniors here." 

" Sheffield I. — The public-house boomers on Saturday 
night were invited to speak and siug in a number of houses 
visited, admission being only refused in two or three cases. 
. . . This work is being much blessed, and resulted in 
the disposal of sixteen dozen copies of Army literature. 
Adjutant— was with us for the week-end. On Sunday 
night twelve seniors and seven young people surrendered, 
also twenty-Sve young people in the Young People's Hall, 
making over forty for the week." 

"Regent Hall. — ... A 'White Service" at night; 
impressive reading o( God's views on sin and purity by 
three httle children, driven home by addresses of Brother 

and Mrs. Adjutant . Results seen at Mercy-seat 

were nine lor forgiveness." 

" Chalk Farm. — Welcome home of our officers : tor- 
rents of rain, but showers of blessing. Magnificent crowds at 
night ; inside, eight souls sought salvation ; corps in good 
fighting trim. Band going on ten days' tour Uirougb 
the south-west of England, taking in Bank Holiday." 

.\n examination of these weekly reports in 1903 
appears to indicate that in normal circumstances 
the Army's conversions of adults alone must average 
at least some 400 or 500 a week through the year in 
Great Britain. This does not include those persons, 
understood to be already saved, who are enumerated 
in many of the reports as going up for "s.inctifica- 
tion " or " holiness." As a very large number of the 
corps do not send in a report reguKirly every week, 
it is probable that 500 adult converts a week will be 
a very moderate estimate as the aggregate for all the 
coq>s. This makes 26,000 adult converts a year." 
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The moderation of tbis estimate is proved by tbe fact 
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The Army lias been in existence forty years under 
its various names and forms, and as far back at least 
as twentyyearsago its converting powerwas probably 
no weaker than it is to-day. But its adult effective 
in London recently was less than 13,000 persons, 
and in Great Britain its strength is probably much less 
than 100,000 adults all told. What, then, it must be 
asked, has become of the millions of converts made 
in this country by the Array ? For, when the work 
of conversion among children is also considered the 
total must run into millions. Even if it be admitted, 
however, that as many as three-fourtlis of the adult 
converts made by the Army escape it in con- 
sequence of backsliding or any other cause, it would 
stiU be reasonable to look for an adult membership 
of at least 750,000 in this coimtry to-day. The 
objects of the Young People's Legion, it must be 
remembered, are "to make Salvationists of the 
young people who come under the influence of the 
Army," and "to be a middle link between the 
Juniors and the Seniors, completing the chain of 
lifelong Army Soldiership " (0. attd R., p. 363). 
Evidently the League does not accomplish its 

thst the Army's annual reports for 1887 and 18S8 give the 
number o( persons who " sought salvation at the penitent 
form in the United Kingdom " during these two yeare as 
i4S,9o; uid 154,100 respectively. Since then no figure 
appears to have been given. As the field for this kind ol 
work is still admitted to be almost unlimited, and as tbe 
Army's converting power must be assumed to have in- 
creased in some proportion to the enormous increase of its 
public subsidy since 1887-8, the corresponding annual 
ntimber of converts to-day, inclusive of young persons, 
should be well over a quarter of a million in this country. 
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objects, and it follows that the conversions among 
the juveniles are as lacking in pennanence as those 
effected among the adults. The Anny, apparently, 
cannot produce or account satisfactorily for more 
than about a twentieth part of the converts it claims 
to have made, and it is, therefore, necessary to con- 
clude that, on the whole, its conversions are not 
conversions at all. 

Even the successful reform of the evil-doer by 
sudden conversion is apt to be accompanied by 
increased antipathy towards religious influences on 
the part of those persons constituting his immediate 
environment. What must be said, then, of the 
influence upon the masses of conversions, of which 
they are the constant witnesses, in which the pro- 
portion of failures to nominal successes is, on 
the most moderate estimate, as something like 
nineteen to one ? The spectacle of perpetual 
backslidings alternating with re-conversions is 
not edifying to any one, and its influence upon 
the classes for whom it is so plentifully and so promi- 
nently provided by the Army cannot be otherwise 
than morally pernicious, and inimical to the apprecia- 
tion of genuine religious influences and experiences 
of any kind. To the Army, then, must be given the 
credit, not so much of having effected numerous 
conversions, as of ha^-ing done more than all other 
agencies, whether religious or irreligious, to bring 
the process of conversion, as well as rehgion generally, 
into disrepute and contempt among the masses for 
whose spiritual and moral improvement it professes 
to exist. 

It would appear that a goodly number of Uto 
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inversions recorded weekly in the War Cry are really 
those of members of the Array itself or of other 
Christian bodies who find it necessary to undergo 
the experience repeatedly and at frequent intervals. 
This is hardly, however, the purpose for which the 
Army is generally understood to exist. It is in the 
"social " work rather than the religious work that 
the pubhc are mainly interested, but it is for the 
religious work and not the " social " that they mainly 
pay. In any case, while the public might con- 
ceivably think it worth while to pay a fair price for 
the spiritual redemption of tlie unleavened masses, 
it is not easy to see why any one should finance a 
scheme which, in practice, resolves itself into the 
multiplex conversion of midtitudes of excellent 
people who need no conversion. In tlie " In Doubt " 
column of the War Cry we read that " B.A." — 
evidently a Salvationist— " has been to the penitent 
form many times but cannot seem to get the right 
thing. As a consequence she feels very miserable." 
In the case of a Salvationist tliJs is serious enough, 
but in that of the many thousands of outsiders 
with still more elementary religious instincts who 
must often have gone through the same incon- 
clusive experience, moral indifference and reckless- 
ness, rather than misery of conscience, is almost 
certain to have been the only result. 

As for tliose belonging to otlier religious bodies 
who go to swell the Army's statistics of conversion, 
it seems to be admitted by General Booth himself 
that unless they remain m the Army their last state 
is apt to be worse tlian their first : — 

" Multitudes of memben of churches have come to the 
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altars of the Solvation Army, seeking and professing to 

find holiness, who have not previously known the forgive- 
ness of sins. They obtain pardon, and go away witli power 
over sin, and, it is to be feared, get into trouble afterwards 
by confounding that power with inward purity " [O. and 
R.. p. 426). 

Whether " afterwards " here signifies in this world 
or in the next is not quite clear, but in eitlier case 
this effect of indulgence in the particular variety of 
religious experience provided by the Army must be 
admitted to be sufficiently serious for the members 
of the churches. 

The reactive evils of suddenly effected conversions 
naturally appear specially in cases where drunkards 
are concerned. That the Army has been instru- 
mental in reforming a certain number of drunkards 
by means of conversion may be admitted, but it is 
apt to be overlooked that other agencies and in- 
fluences, of which one sees and hears but little, 
and in which conversion plays no part, have proved 
themselves capable of reforming a good many also. 
It is not improbable, however, that the Army's 
system of ineffectual conversion may, in reality, 
have produced indirectly quite as many drunkards 
as it has saved directly. " I do not wonder now," 
writes a woman ex-officer, " that as the Salvation 

Army holds its open-air at G. ten ex-officers 

go past with jugs for their husbands' beer." In 
these days any motive urged for reformed conduct 
in men must, if it is to avoid the risk of doing more 
harm than good, both individually and socially, 
recommend itself as reasonable to them in their 
normal state. Even drunkards are not all unintelli- 
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gent, though those that are not may often enough 
come to the Army's penitent form when " too much 
muddled with drink to understand their position " 
{War Cry). But the principal motive placed before 
such people by the Army is one which cannot well 
appeal to them, when in their sober senses, as being 
reasonable, or, indeed, as anything else than a 
species of unsubstantial bogey such as those with 
which injudicious parents seek to obtain the instan- 
taneous adhesion of their younger offspring to the 
moral law. 

There are other, and ofRcial, grounds for doubting 
the alleged efficacy of the Army's dealings with 
drunkards, as the following somewhat irreconcilable 
statements, made within a couple of months of 
each other by two almost equally competent author- 
ities, plainly show ; — 



War Cry. April 35. 1903. 
" The SatvatioD Army, aa 
the General explained to 
the well-dressed people in 
the boxes at the recent 
Albert Hall meeting, is by 
no means a community of 
converted druokards." 



War Cry, May 9, 1903. 
" When Mrs. Booth inci- 
dentally mentioned the fact 
that during Jhe past twelve 
months 5,000 drunkards had 
knelt at our penitent 
forms and given up the 
habit which had bhghted 
their lives . . . the assem- 
bly heartily cheered tlie 
statement." 



It is unnecessary to question Mrs. Booth's state- 
ment that the 5,000 drunkards knelt at the 
penitent forms, but it Mrs. Booth is able to assert 
that they gave up tlieir drinking habits all, or very 
nearly all, of them must have become members of 
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the Army, as one would natiirnlly, indeed, expect 
them to do. But this kind of thing h.is been going 
on at about the same rate of progress for more than 
a generation, and it would give the Army an acces- 
sion of 100,000 drunkards in the space of only twenty 
years. There are, moreover, the wives and famihes 
of many of them to be taken into account. But if 
our estimate of loo.ooo as the total adult strength 
of the Army in the United Kingdom is at all near 
the mark — and if it is not that is the Army's fault — 
it would follow that there is absolutely no room in 
the community for any members who are not con- 
verted drunkards. If, then, any partial reconcilia- 
tion is possible between General Booth's statement 
to the staid and well-dressed people at the Albert 
Hall nnd that of Mrs. Bramwell Booth to the more 
dowdy and enthusiastic audience of Exeter HiUl, this 
fact must remain — that, however many thousands 
of drunkards knelt at the Army's penitent forms 
within the year, \ery few indeed of them can be 
stated with any assurance whatever to have given 
up their drinking habits. 

The most remarkable religious event of recent 
years was the Welsh revival of 1904-g. That 
movement has exercised the minds of many people, 
but it must have troubled the mind of General 
Booth more than most. His " divinely appointed " 
revival agency had been quartered permanently 
throughout the Principality for many years without 
effecting any very notable results. Yet here was a 
great religious upheaval, on the same ground and 
affecting tJie masses, in the production of which the 
Array could not by any possibtUty claim a part. 
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Siicli a remarkable occurrence might well have 
served to disturb somewhat the convictions even of 
the most loyal Salvationist regarding the particular 
revivalist methods divinely favoured as most suit- 
able to the circumstances of Wales. No sooner was 
the real revival well started than the Army bestirred 
itself by way of helping it on. It was not apparent 
that the revival needed the Army's help, but the 
Army clearly needed that of the revival. Queen 
Victoria Street saw its opportimity. staff officers 
were despatched, and the Welsh corps were spurred 
on to unwonted exertions. A visit by General 
Booth himself was arrrmged, and the press was pres- 
ently full of tlie Army's Welsh doings. Welsh hymns 
were even inserted in the War Cry. For a moment 
it seemed almost that the revival might actually be 
identified with the Army. But a serious miscalcula- 
tion had been made, namely, that of imagining that 
the Salvationist atmosphere, methods, and organiza- 
tion could be made acceptable and congeniid to the 
Welsh temperament generally. Very shortly after 
his arrival in Wales General Booth appears to have 
discovered this mistake. The following quotation 
from the Daily News, which he has since affection- 
ately described as " my own paper," relates to one 
of his meetings and a subsequent interview with liim 
at Aberdare on December 18, 1904, and indicates that 
his first enthusiasm regarding the iiossibilities of the 
revival had already cooled ; — 



" .Another point ol diflerenco was that there were two 
coUections. The plate is never seen at Mr. Evan Uolwrts' 
meetings. When asked bis opinion of the revival after the 
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meeting. General Booth said : ' I can stiy notliing about 
what I have not seen. 1 have seen nothing here that would 
not have happened U I had come here six montlis ago — 
nothing like the meetings we had in Berlin and Scandinavia 
and Holland, where I had to speak through an interpreter. 
Perhaps the people hero came chiefly through a kindly 
interest in mc, I don't want them to see me. I want them 
to think of God.' 

" I think on the whole General Booth is a Uttle disap- 
pointed, and instead of making the tour in the valleys 
which was expected I am told he is going back to London 
to-morrow." 



Here General Booth seems to proffer the amazing 
suggestion that he could have produced the Welsh 
revival if it had only occurred to him to go to Wales 
six months earlier. But he had had his field officers 
there for years, and in their case the element of 
kindly interest on the people's part would be unlikely 
to exclude purely spiritual motives in listen- 
ing to their message and submitting to their 
influence. Yet the revival did not come through 
them. Possibly General Booth's allusion is to his 
own meetings only, and in that case his meaning 
must be that he could have had equally good meet- 
ings in Wales six months before, which is quite 
possible. It was, however, his opinion about the 
revival and not about his meetings for which he 
was asked, and even he appears to admit that his 
own meetings were not really revival meetings, 
inasmuch as it was probable that they were com- 
posed mainly of people curious to see him rather 
than anxious about salvation. Must we conclude, 
then, that after having been in Wales nearly a week 
he was unable to distinguisli any signs of the revival 
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that had brought him down from London ? Wliat- 
ever be the solution of the dilemma one thing is cer- 
tain : the revival remained after Gener;il Booth's de- 
parture and, although some of his corps derived some 
advantage from it in the principal towns, it succeeded 
in nmning its course most satisfactorily for many 
months without appearing to stand in need of any 
assistance from the Army. The lesson of the Welsh 
revival in regard to the Army is, therefore, that even 
in a population permeated by the strongest evangeli- 
cal influences, the seeds of which are latent even in 
the minds of the lapsed and the depraved in virtue 
of early rehgious training and en\Tronment, the 
Army's methods are incapable either of effecting a 
revival or of permanently attracting to its ranks any 
considerable number of converts after a revival 
caused by some other agency has swept over the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The mind of Salvationism. with its essentially 
materialistic spiritual beliefs, its benevolent bigotry, 
and its calculated ignorance, has now been analysed. 
The first public question that requires to be asked 
in connexion with the system founded on these bases 
relates to it as a purely religious organization. That 
question is : Is its work worth several hundred 
thousand pounds a year to the pubhc of this country ? 
It has been seen that the corps which collect this 
money from the public do no work which the con- 
gregations of other sects do not do. They endeavour 
to influence their environment and gain converts 
by holding open-air meetings, but though much 
money is thereby collected few of the alleged 
converts are afterwards to be found in the Army's 
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ranks, or, indeed, elsewhere. Even if this work 
were successful the effort involved is not in itself 
costly, and there is no good reason why Salvationists, 
who generally claim to be religious enthusiasts and 
who are not exceptionally poor, should not be able 
to bear it themselves. Nothing remains but the 
religious activity of these corps as ordinary congre- 
gations, existing for no other effectual purpose than 
their own spiritual beneiit. 

The question then resolves itself into this ; Is it 
* worth while for the pubhc to pay the immense sum 
It does pay in order to provide about a hundred 
thousand people with a particular form of religion 
1 which is congenial to them and suited to their mental 
■ limitations, of which the public wlio provide it for 
the most part disapprove, and which, but for the 
extraordinary financial system and governmental 
incubus that hamper and oppress it, might reason- 
ably be expected to be wholly self-supportmg ? Is 
it to be supposed that, if these good people were no 
longer provided by the public with their barracks. 
their bands, and their rapid changes of officers, they 
would straightway go morally to pieces to the hurt of 
society? This is unlikely, for they could quiteeasily 
enter or return to the other religious bodies from 
which, according to Mr. Charles Booth, many, if not 
most, originally came. There is also the alternative 
of providing these tilings themselves. This would not 
be impossible if only the corps possessed the power 
or the courage to make a dean sweep of the imposts 
of Headquarters in the shape of rent charges, 
tribute, divisional tithe, and periodiciil divisional 
levies. It is these imposts that make it easy tor 
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the Army to make the bravest possible show before 
the world as an organi2atioii, while all the time the 
spiritual Ufe and the numerical strength of its 
branches throughout the country are being sapped 
owing to the supreme need of money-getting to which 
they are subjected. Whether the Army influences 
the masses or whether it does not, the case for publicly 
subsidizing its religious work has still to be made out. 

The second public question in regard to the Salva- 
tionist system relates to that distinct and relatively 
small portion of it which aims at the reclamation and 
industrial rehabilitation of the submerged or unfor- 
tunate by methods known as " social," It has been 
shown that only a very small portion of the total 
amount contributed to the Army's funds by the 
pubhc is devoted to this " social " work, and that 
the principal result of starting the "Social " {Darkest 
England) Scheme in 1890 has been to attract to the 
religious war-chest of the Army an enormously 
increased public contribution. And tins, moreover, 
while the volume of actual work done by both the 
religious and the " sociiil " section appears to have 
been either stationary or dwindling. ITiis anom- 
alous state o( things can never be remedied unless 
the public generally can be got to see clearly what 
is "social" work and what is not, and to insist 
either that the Army as a religious and congrega- 
tional bodyshdlbe made absolutely self-supporting, 
or at least that its "social "and its religious objects 
shall not be mingled in its appeals. 

Taking the " social " department alone, however, 
the question is this : Is it quite certain that the 
particular set of beliefs and the particular mental 
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attitude towards life which constitute Salvationism 
can be beneficially inflicted upon the unfortunate 
persons whom the public entrust to the Army's 
" social " care ? One of the Army's officials has 
alluded enthusiastically to the spiritual and moral 
" bracer " whicli the 219 men sent to Hadleigh Colony 
under the Mansion House Fund of 1903-4 were given 
during their stay there, and it has been seen that 
the colony gave little else in return for the £666 
which was paid over to it by the Fund. It is not 
clear, in the first place, that respectable men such 
as these, thrown out of employment by the stress of 
industrial conditions, stand in any special need of 
the peculiar kind of " bracer " which the Army 
deems indispensable to the welfare of humanity at 
large. If unemployment were an indubitable 
evidence of sin, as disease is said to be by faith- 
healers outside the Army, something might be said 
for the sj'stcm. But when it appears, not only 
that the persons " socially " operated upon do not 
need the " bracer," but that it is generally rejected 
by those who — though not actually submerged — in 
the Array's opuiion, do need it, it follows that an 
enormous proportion of the total " social " expendi- 
ture must be wasted in unsuccessful as well as need- 
less religious propaganda. 

When General Booth appealed to the public for 
money to start his " Social " Scheme in 1890 he 
deemed it necessary to give certain undertakings 
regarding the use which was to be made of the Array*s 
religious doctrines and methods in the conduct of 
the various branches of the " social " work. It was 
promised that no compulsion should be exercised in 
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obtaining their acceptance by the inmates of the 
different institutions. Tlie following passages from 
In Darkest England are of interest on this point : — 

" There is no compulsion upon any one oi our dossers to 
take part in this meeting ; they do not need to come in 
until it is over, but as a simple matter of fact they do come 
iu ■■ (p. 98). 

"No compulsioQ will for a moment be allowed with 
respect to religion " (p. 1 10). 

'■ There will tw no attempt to enforce upon the Colonists 
the rules and regulations to which Salvation Soldiers are 
subjected" (p, 138). 

" The religious wollare of the Colony would bo looked 
after by the Salvation Army, but there will be no compul- 
sion to take part in its services " (p. ijg). 

It must be admitted, however, that there were 
other passages in the book which were designed to 
warn the discriminating reader that the religious 
freedom of the submerged might not in practice 
prove so absolute as is here promised. Tlius, we 
read : — 

" The second credential [of the Army] is the fact that, 
while using all material means, our reliance is on the co- 
working power of God" (p. 241). 

" If these people are to behcve in Jesus Christ, become 
the Servants of God, and escape the miseries ol the wrath 
to come, they must be helped out of their present social 
mberies " (p. 257). /' 

"I must assort in the most unqualified way that it is 
primarily und maioly for the sake of saving the soul that I 
seek the salvation of the body " [p. 45). 

This is tolerably expUcit, and certain conclusions 
follow. So long as the principal qualification for 
officership in the " social " work is acceptance of 
the Salvationist view of life and the universe, and so 
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long as the " social " officers hold tliat view sincerely, 
thf piission for souls must necessarily prevail over 
every other purpose, and it must in the long run be 
exercised to the detriment and disability of those 
under their charge who show themselves refractory 
in adopting the same mental attitude and beliefs. 

It is not the purpose of this inquiry to examine 
how far " social " enterprises similar to that of the 
Army may be successful without religious influences. 
It may be pointed out, however, that reliance on 
such religious influences as those furnished by the 
Army must necessarily be a very expensive business, 
even if they were efficacious, which, generally, they 
are not and cannot be. Some idea of the relative 
cost of the religions influences utilized in the cixse 
of the Belgian labour colony at Merxplas and in that 
of the Army's colony at Hadleigh is afforded by the 
evidence given before the Special Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society in 1904. Tlie Rev. 
J . C. Pringle's evidence contains the following 
passages : — 

" Qjmparing Hadleigh with the Belgian colony, do you 
think that the \'oluntary effort at Hadleigh has a more 
reiortnatory effect upon the men — I mean the personal 
influence of the Salvation Army officers ? — At Merxplas 
the priest is autboriied to do his best to get the men into 
touch with their families again. He can do anyUiing that 
he likes, and any eflort that he can make he is welcome to 
make, but he is specially authorized to do his best to get 
them into touch with their families again. If he can guaran- 
tee to the Administration that the man is going home again 
to make afrcshstartthey liavc authority to release the man. 
I am told that about one a montli is released on these 
grounds. 
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'■ Tile priest is only one man f — There arc two pricsls, i 
think. 

" At Hadleigb they have a large stafi wliose business it is to 
reform the men ? — Yes " {COS. Report, November, 1904, 
p. 301). 

Before the same Committee Colonel Lamb, then 
director of the Hadleigh Colony, stated that he 
" would not contemplate a colony without religious 
influences " (p. 135), while he also informed the 
Chainnan that at Hadleigh the proportion of per- 
manent or quasi-permanent officials ajid employfe 
would usually be about 60 in 300 (p. 139). Speak- 
ing of Merxplas, Mr. Pringle mentioned a proportion 
of supervision of i in 80 as being in force tliere. 
Even if the same basis of comparison were not in the 
mind of both speakers, there can hardly be any doubt 
that the greater portion of the difference between 
1 in 5 and i in 80 is to t>e accounted for by the 
Army's fixed belief that acceptance of its doctrines 
is essential to moral reformation and industrial re- 
habihtation, and by the defects of its management. 
The same criticism naturally apphes to every other 
department of the Army's " social " work, Tlie 
following extract from the War Cry (June 6, 1903) 
relates to an interview with the director of one of the 
" elevators " :— 

" This being an Army institution, you believe that 
salvation is an essential conditioo of lasting reformation f 

" 'Yes," replied the Adjutant, whose patience did not 
seem even yet exhausted, " we aim at getting our men con- 
verted. At the present time, eighty-nine of tlie inmates of 
this institution profess salvation, and forty-eight of them 
are Soldiers of the Salvation Army.' " 

The genuineness of " professed " conversions 
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obtained under such conditions it is permissible to 
doubt, but in any case it is hardly possible for an 
oflicer, holding the opinions which he must hold, to 
deal impartially with those who, for any reason, 
hasten to get converted and those who, for any rea- 
son, do not. Even tn the absence of actual compul- 
sion it is clear that sooneror later the Army's religious 
test must be brought to bear upon its prot^fe. 

But is compulsion really absent ? It is stated in 
" The Religious Life of London " {Daily News 
Census) with regard to the Army's shelters in East 
London that " while attendance may not have been 
compulsory, it is more or less regarded as such by 
all who use the shelters." Moreover General Booth's 
Orders and Regulations give, or gave, the following 
explicit directions (or the guidance of his Prison Gate 
Brigades in the prosecution of their " social ' ' 
work : — 



" The Brigade must understand thnt, when a man gives 
himself up to their care, they are under obligation to look 
after btm until he has bad a good chance of being saved. 
At the same lime, no substantial help b to !« given hiin 
until he shows proof o! the genuineness of hia desire for 
reformation at the penitent form, and by what appears to 
be to them a sincere profession in public, and corresfrand- 
ing proof in private, that he has given up his old bfe. When 
he gives evidence of being really saved, ho must be pro- 
vided with employment, and with some trifling help in the 
way of clothes, or payment for lodgings, until his own wa^es 
provide these things." 

These regulations, however extraordinary they 
may appear, must be admitted to be in perfect 
accord with the spirit of Salvationisra which, so long 
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as it is sincere, is hardly capable of modification. 

As for the absence of religious compulsion in vogue 
at the Hadleigii colony, two cases which have recently 
come before the law-courts serve to illustrate how 
the undertakings of In Darkest England in regard 
to it are actually observed. A pauper chargeable 
to the City of London Guardians was sent to the 
colony, and on being asked to sign a form requiring 
him toattend divine service every Sunday he declined, 
He was thereupon sent back and given into custody 
for wilfully neglecting to maintain himself. At 
North London police-court on March 21, 1905. Mr. 
Fordham dismissed the charge on the ground that 
the condition to which he was required to agree was 
unreasonable. The second case was that of an 
inmate of the Poplar Union who, on being sent to 
Hadleigh, refused to sign a similar agreement. He 
also was placed in custody and charged with the same 
offence. The magistrate held that he was justihed 
in refusing to sign, and dismissed the case. In this 
instance the Guardians lodged an appeal, but on 
February 2, 1905, the Lord Chief Justice decided 
that the magistrate's decision must be maintained, 
on the ground tliat the conditions the man was 
asked to agree to " had really no relation to the work 
at all." Such cases ser\'e to show that the unjustifi- 
able detention and prosecution of innocent men might 
become one of the regular by-products of the " so- 
cial " enterprises of Salvationism if only the Army 
had its way. 

Whatever objections may be entertained by indi- 
viduals to all that is involved in Salvationism as a 
faith, it must be freely accorded the same right to 
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live and influence its environment as that enjoyed 
by other religious bodies. Tbere is as much reason 
and as little knowledge behind the present adulation 
of the Army as there was behind the persecution and 
the brickbats of former years. The question of 
toleration is one thing, but the question of publicly 
subsidizing such a body and becoming a partner 
in tlie work of disseminating its reactionar>' religious 
and secuhir opinions, is anotlier and a totally different 
thing. With this question the much less extensive 
and less costly work done by the Army's " social " 
department has nothing whatsoever to do. Other 
religious bodies have set up philanthropic institu- 
tions deserving of general public support, but on 
that account the public generally do not see the 
reasonableness of financing those religious bodies 
themselves. The case for demanding public contri- 
butions for the Army's religious work must also be 
considered on its own merits apart from its " social " 
work, and once this is reahzed that case, to nine 
people out of ten among the Army's present sup- 
porters, will straightway fall to pieces. 



CHAPTER X 



THE COVERNME[*T OF SALVATIONISM 



The application of an autocratic form of govern- 
ment to a religious organization seems to require 
some justification, and the justification offered in 
the case of the Salvation Army is the success of its 
autocracy. The constant assertion of success must 
be distinguished from the thing itself, and it is 
impossible to deny that the statistical and financial 
data which are essential to show whether success 
lias been achieved or failure have never yet been 
made public oflici;JIy. Except m rare instances 
the possibility of imposing and maintaining auto- 
cratic rule depends upon the lack of general intelli- 
gence that prevails among the governed. In tliis 
respect at least autocracy is not unsuited to the 
Army, but when the survival of the organization 
so long under its peculiar regime is instanced as 
being in itself a remarkable proof of its foimder's 
power, it is necessiiry, on the other hand, to take 
into account the specially pliant nature of the 
material of which his forces have been and must 
necessarily be composed. TTiose who are fired 
with the beUef that the instantaneous conversion 
of men is the one thing needful, and who are con- 
tent to make every other interest in Ufe subserve 
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thb end, are Ukely to prove as docile a set of sub- 
jects as any religious autocrat could well desire. 

Though the nature of the governed tends to make 
the autocrat's task less difficult than it would otlier- 
wise be. it does not follow that the Army's auto- 
cratic and military constitution is that which is 
best adapted to attain the ends for which its 
members have banded themselves together. " No 
religious institution," says General Booth, " ever 
existed on the face of the earth which combined in 
so large an extent the two qualities of strength and 
freedom " (O. and R., p. 303). The question of 
strength has already been e,\amined in some detail, 
the conclusion being that strength is one quality 
which the Army certainly does not possess and that, 
as certainly, it is unwilling to disclose its weakness. 
That it possesses great extension is true, but that 
extension only serves to throw into stronger relief 
its inherent local spiritual feebleness, as well as the 
evils of the system which, nevertheless, renders 
extensive growth possible and financially advantage- 
ous. As for freedom in an organization where 
independent intelligence is at a discount, where 
blind obedience is the golden rule tlu-oughout all 
ranks, where the most elementary rights of humanity 
are required to be signed away, and where the 
worldly savings of its members are utilized as yet 
another pledge of allegiance — the less said about 
that quality in Salvationism the better. " If the 
value and utility of a government," says Orders 
and Regulations, " be proved by its success in 
attaining the ends for wliich it is instituted, the 
successes wliich ha\'e accompanied the career of the 
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Anny, taken alone, establisU its claims to be con- 
sidered not only wise and useful, but of Divine 
appointment " (p. 303). The origin of the Anny 
may or may not be divine, but it is in any case cer- 
tain that benevolent institutions which are con- 
stantly proclaiming their divine origin as a reason 
for being freed from the obhgation ahke of internal 
representative government and external public 
supervision, are much more liable to become the 
vehicle of serious forms of abuse than institutions, 
equally benevolent in their aim, which are either 
less conscious of the divinity of their origin or less 
under the necessity of asserting it. 

That the members of the Army should believe in 
the divinity of its origin and government is, of 
course, of some importance to those who control 
its destinies. It prevents, for one thing, a good deal 
of imwelcome inquiry on the part of the members 
as to the wisdom or justice of any particular official 
act. Occasionally however, the spirit of inquiry 
will arise, as in the case of "A. J.", who is bold 
enough to ask the editor of the War Cry (June 6, 
1903) what will become of the Army and its property 
after the death of the Gener;d. In the reply " A.J." 
is assured that his anxiety is uncalled for. " Tlie 
Salvation Army," he is told, " is divinely originated. 

I the General--<iod bless him ! — was the human 
agent to bring it into existence, but it was bom in 
tlie heart of God, and He is well able to take care of 
it." He is further informed, somewhat superflu- 
ously, that tlie property is held in trust by the 
Gener.il for the organization, and is apparently left 

I to draw the obvious inference that as the General's 
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qualiflcations as founder and head of the Anny are 
beyond human criticism all must necessarily be 
well. With minds capable of complying with such 
a demand upon the credulity, as with a system of 
government capable of making it. all things are 
possible. It is not surprising to fmd it Uid down 
that " loyalty to the Salvation Anny means loyidty 
to God " on the part of its officers (0. and R.. p. 38), 
and that it is their business when told to do any- 
thing " not to argue but simply to obey " (p. 300). 
There is, of course, as in the Society of Jesus, the 
proviso that the orders given must not be " opposed 
to truth and righteousness," but as obedience is also 
required to all lawful commands " whether imder- 
stood or not " (p, 34}, it would appear that considera- 
tion by officers of the truth, righteousness and 
lawfulness of orders given them is not likely to be 
encouraged. Officers must " study the Orders and 
Regulations, and obey them to the letter like a little 
diild " {p. 18). Observance of this species of corpse- 
like obedience is recommended to the officer as con- 
ducive to his true peace of mind (p. 300). " If he 
commits his leaders to God," he is told, " and trusts 
the Holy Spirit to guide them, he will have nothing 
to do but to obey their orders, and peace will be the 
natural result " {p. 301). This absolute abdication 
of one's own conscience and transference to others 
of the individual right to divine guidance in one's 
actions, may fitly be pondered by those members 
of other religious bodies who support the Amiy, but 
who profess to hold in abhorrence these identical 
principles when found in the government of tlio 
Jesuits.fromwhom they were.apparently, borrowed:- 
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" When it seems to mc that I am commanded by my 
superior to do a thing against which my conscioace revolts 
as sinful, and my superior judges it otherwise, it ia my duty 
to yield my doubts to him. unless I am otherwise con- 
strained by evident reasons." 

" I ought not to be my own. but His who created mc. and 
his, loo. by whose means God governs me, yielding myself 
to be moulded in his hands Idee so much wax. ... I 
ought to be hke a corpse, which has neither will nor under- 
standing ; or like a small crucifix, which is turned about at 
the will of him who holds it : or like a staff in the hands of 
an old man. who uses it as may best assist or please him." 
(St. Ignatius of Loyola, " Letter on Obedience.") 

U it be really the cise that the obedience exacted 
by the Society of Jesus from its members is designed 
to destroy the individual conscience, it can only be 
said that that exacted by the Salvation Army is apt, 
in practice, to be a hundred times worse. The 
Jesuits point out, and plausibly, that a member of 
their order has in the course of the seventeen years 
that prei:ede his full initiation every opportunity 
of understanding fully the purpose and bearing of 
every possible act Ukely to be required of him bv 
his superior. The Jesuits, moreover, are intellect- 
ual men, and there is httle risk of any of them 
star\'ing if for conscience' sake they choose to for- 
sake their order. The Salvationist officer, on the 
otlier hand, is frequently an ignorant man, his 
" training " lasts but a few months, and it is utterly 
impossible for him to understand, or even to see, 
the working of the composite and complicated organ- 
it.iUon of which he is but an insignilicant part. He 
is not. indeed, encouraged to understand more of 
it than is held immediately to concern hini. If, 
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therefore, his conscience is ever tried by his superiors, 
he is obliged to consider that he is a poor man, that 
his friends in the worid are poor, and that in any 
effort made by him to find other work he wiW meet 
with no help, but with every possible hindrance, 
from his superiors. In such circumstances the 
problem must generally resolve itself into a choice 
between a stricken conscience and probable starva- 
tion. As for the relative probability imder Jesuitism 
and Salvationism of commands offensi\'e to the con- 
science being necessary to their maintenance and, 
therefore, being habitually imposed upon their 
members, it is not impossible, in view of the pecu- 
liar financial necessities and the manifold com- 
mercial enterprises of the Salvation Army, that even 
the Society of Jesus might come through the ordeal 
of comparison with credit or success. Whatever 
be the case under Jesuitism it is unnecessary to 
doubt that in the Army the subjection of the con- 
science and will, " means peace of mind," as Orders 
and Regulations put it, but it is peace of mind to the 
leaders rather than to their subordinates. 

The subjection of the field officer to his superiors, 
even in matters that might fairly be regarded as 
his sole concern, is really about as absolute as it 
could well be. If his quarters are unsuitable he 
must on no accoimt take any steps towards chang- 
ing them without the written consent of his divi- 
sional officer. Moreover, "no relatives, or friends 
from former corps or elsewhere, or other persons, 
will be allowed to stay with officers without the 
consent of the 0.0." (O. and R.. p. 474). The 
selection of the friend.>i whom he shall rntertnin is 
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thus one of the things in regard to wliich lie must 
trust for divine guidance on behalf of his leaders. 
In entering upon his duties he is called upon to 
declare " that he intends to live and die in the ranks 
of the Salvation Army " {Memorandum of Engage- 
ments, 0. and R., Appendix VII.), He also declares 
that he perfectly understands " that no salary or 
allowance is guaranteed to him, and that he will 
have no claim against the Salvation Army, or against 
any one connected therewith on account of salary 
not received by him." He must " never receive 
any money for himself in the form of pay or presents 
or testimonials or other gifts " beyond the amount 
of his regulation allowance. This, as has been seen, 
leaves him the privilege of begging when the finan- 
cial imposts of Headquarters leave him either with 
no salary or not enough. He must not accept 
bequests : — 

" Officera should discourage any persons, whom tliey 
may have reason to l>elicve to be desirous of benefiting tliem 
by wilJ, from doing so, at the same time setting before them 
the claims of the cause they represent, aad acting in this 
matter with the same disinterested devotion to the King' 
dom o( Christ as they would do In their daily labour for 
souls " (0. and R., p. 499)- 

Headquarters recognize the possibility that the 
field officer, after having been moulded to the proper 
degree of self-renimciation, may nevertheless be left 
in possession of a heart. Even into its affairs the 
Anny, frequently with cruel and disastrous residts, 
inserts its divinely fashioned finger : — 

' li not courting, he [the officer] engages not to do so 
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while he remaios a Candidate, and not to begin In do so 
for at least twelve montlis after being appointed an Officer g 
he promises not to court any one at the Corps to which he is 
appointed, and never to commence, or allow to commence, 
or break off, anything of the sort, without first informing his 
D.O. or Headquarters, and never to many any one 
marriage with whom would take him out of the Army alto- 
gether " (Memorandum oi Engagements). 

The regulations regarding courtship and marriage 
are really intended to be more stringent than the 
foregoing quotation conveys. In the chapter of 
Orders and Regulations which deals with what are 
described as " the social relations of the F. O." it is 
stated that " officers will not be allowed to carry on 
any courtship i«(Ac(oir« in which they are appointed" 
(p. 57). Moreover, the objection of Headquarters! 
is not merely to marriages which would take officerBi 
out of the Anny. " Consent," it is stated, " will 
not be given to the engagement of any male officer, 
unless the young woman is likely to make a suitable 
wife for an officer, and {if not already an officer) 
is prepared to come into training at once " (p. 58), 
Further, the officer is required to declare " that he 
understands he may not be allowed to many until 
four years after receiving his first commission as 
F. O., and agrees to that " (Memorandum). Tlie 
justilication for tlie engagement not to marry out 
of the Army is declared to be sufficiently established 
by the officer's own belief that the Army is " God's 
method for promoting the salvation of souls " 
(p. 59). An official method of courtship is even 
prescribed for the amorous officer's guidance in tlie 
following curious paragraph headed " Inquire of 
friends " :— 
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" Whcu the attention of an Officer has been drjwc Ui any 
pursoii, who seems lo come up to his idea of a comrade for 
life, let him, aJlcr prayer and consideration, make careful 
in([uirica of those likely to know something oi the private 
character and real disposition of the individual" (p. 61). 

Having thus given Headquarters the right to rule 
his entire life for him, the unfortunate field officer — 
with whatever free will he has left — subscribes to 
the following engagements : — 

ao. (u). ■' He will never, on any consideration, do any- 
thing calculated to injure the Salvation Army, and especi- 
ally that he will never take any part in, or in carrying on, 
any services held in opposition to the Army." 

(t). " He folly understands that the General and the 
officers acting under his authority do not undertake to . . . 
retain in the service of the Army any one who is not , . . 
faithful and successful in it ; and he solemnly pledges him- 
self quietly to leave any Corps to which he may be sent, 
without making any attempt to disturb or annoy the Army 
in any way, should his Superiors desire him lo do so. He 
discharges the Army from alt liability, and pledges himself 
to make no claim on account of any situation, property, or 
interest he may give up in order to secure an engage- 
ment in the Army " (Memorandum). 

One is disposed to wonder how sincere men possessed 
of even rudimentary intelligence can tolerate this 
extraordinary subjection of their liberty. The 
answer must be that a very large niunber of the 
Army's officers do not tolerate it. In 1890 the tot;d 
number of paid ofhcers in the United Kingdom was 
4,506, in 1901 it was 4,859, and it is in all probability 
not very much larger to-day. The nominal period 
of training for officers is now ten months, but until 
recently it was only six montlis. The present 
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capacity of the training home is about 500, and its 
annua] cost is about £13,000. While only a very 
few hundreds, therefore, have been added to tJie 
officers' strength during the past fifteen years in this 
country, some five or six thousand officers at least 
must have been trained mainly at the public cost. 
One of the many interesting pieces of information 
which the Army keeps jealously to itself is the num- 
ber of resignations and dismissals of officers which 
take place every year. Making every allowance 
for the smaller demands of the foreign field, it is 
clear that the number of these severances in the 
United Kingdom must be considerable. The 
General, we have seen, reserves himself the right to 
dismiss officers who are not " faithful and success- 
ful." The unfortunate thing is that, under the 
Anny's peculiar system, faithfulness is almost 
incompatible with the only sort of success that is 
likely to count with an officer's superiors. The 
ability to collect money from the public is the 
supreme need, and there is no relationship between 
that ability and the exercise of spiritual influence 
upon the masses. The faithful officer, when he has 
had experience of enough different corps to con- 
vince him that the whole system is radically wrong, 
will do his best to be quit of the business before hk 
superiors conclude that it is high time to have re- 
course to clause 20 (c) of his engagements, whidi 
requires him to take his departure quietly. The 
successful field officer, on the other hand, is apt to 
be the man who, by whatever means, can respond 
most readily to the insatiable financial calU of 
Headquarters, who can perceive, for example, that 
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the Anny's interests arc best served by regularly 
stationing his band for collecting purposes in the 
middle of the wcnlthiest streets to the neglect of the 
evangelization of the poorer quarters, and who has 
no conscientious scruples about obeying liis supe- 
riors in all things, possessing the tolerably sure and 
certain hope that in so doing he is quahfying him- 
self for promotion to a position in which others 
shall in like manner obey him. There is no lack of 
intelligence of a certain kind in the higher grades 
of the Army's officers, but there, as in the lower 
ranks, any intelligence that is to be useful to the 
organization is almost bound to be antagonistic to 
the development of spirituality and to the exercise 
of moral influence. 

The principles governing the activities of staff 
officers are elaborately set out by the General in a 
special handbook of some 300 pages entitled Orders 
and Reguialions for Staff Officers of the Salvation 
Army (London : International Headquarters, 1895). 
The system of staff officers comprises the " General, 
tlie Chief of the Staff, commissioners, colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, brigadiers, majors, staif-cap- 
tains, adjutants and ensigns. None of the Army's 
publications appear to facilitate a comparison of 
the number of staff officers with that of the field 
officers, but the proportion holding the higher com- 
mands must be considerable and their maintenance 
must be very costly. The method of government 
in force throughout all ranks is described in the 
following passage : — 



" The Army Is cooatructed 



on the principle that 
P 
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makes every officer specially responsible lor tliose under 
his cootrol : 

" (a) The Local Officer is responsible for the maintenance 
ol Discipline in the Soldiere under his care. 

■■ (6) The Field Officer is responsible (or the Local Offi- 
cers and Soldiers in his Corps. And in like maoner — 

" [c) The Di\isional Officer for the Field Officer. 

" (d) The Provincial Officer for the Divisional Officer. 

" («) The Chief Sccrctar>- lor all Staff Officers in the Ter- 
ritory, except when the CommiasioDcr shall direct otherwise. 

" (/) The Commissioner for Officers of the rank of Colonel 
and above. 

"(g) The Chief -of -Stafl for the Officers bearing the rank of 
Commissioner, or others filling a Commissioner's comman'J 
even Uiougli they do not bear that rank. 

"(h) The General b responsible for all" (S(a/70. o»«/fi., 
p. J45). 



Tliis is the system of govenunent which General 
Booth declares not only to be divinely appointed 
but also to possess " a strong resemblance to tlm 
government of the Jewish Church and nation " as 
well as to the system "which prevailed in the early 
Gentile Churches " (0. and R., p. 302). The mem- 
bers of the Salvationist hierarchy are reminded that 
although their manual is not intended to be "a 
perfected or final authority " the principles of tlie 
Army " remain as unchangeable as the throne of 
Jehovah Himself " (Siaff 0. arid R., Introduction). 
Here, as in the field, obedience to superior author- 
ity is absolute, and must in the long run be fatal 
to the free working of the individual conscience. 
The justification offered to staff officers for requiring 
" unquestioning obedience " (p. 244) is contained in 
the following pronouncement : — 
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" The authority oi the Salvatioa Army government ia 
based upon : 

" (u) The conviction that God has Himself o'eated the 
Army and therefore arranged for its particular form of 
government. 

■■ (6) That God Himself continues to be leaderof the Army, 
and therefore guides and influences those whom He Himself 
has placed in authority. 

■' {e) The fact that the system of government which pre- 
vails in the Army is modelled upon methods admitted to be 
of Divine origin " (pp. i8, 19). 

The nature of tlie obedience which proceeds from 
the acceptance of these articles of faith is expounded 
nxplicitlv in the following paragraphs in the section 
entitled" Authority:"— 

UAdin iBiui " Such power of direction and control, to be 
kfotarM. effective, must be accepted and ot>eyed irre- 
spective of any choice or knowledge of the conduct respect- 
ing which the authority is exercised on the part of the 
individuals directed and controlled at the time. That is 
to say, the party possessing such authority will, of neces- 
sity, frequently require things to be done or suffered winch 
the individuals doing or suSering may not understand, and 
sometimes may not even approve. The opportunity (or 
malting such explanations may be wanting, or the ability 
to comprehend them, if made, may be lacking on the part 
of those from whom the service is sought. 

" n authorit>- must wait until it has explained the desired 
uction to those from whom it needs the performance, such 
authority would be next to useless ; indeed, it would no 
longer be authority, but simple good advice, and would 
most certainly be a hindrance rather than a help to prompt 
and efficient action " (p. 18). 

In attempting to fathom the purport of these amaz- 
ing maxims in a body whose sole purpose, according 
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to its foundation deed, is the enjoyment of religious 
fellowship and preaching tlie Gospel (Booth, a 
Deed PoU, August 7, 1878), it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the persons who are required to obser^'c 
them are not novices but have, for the most part, 
had several years' experience of the Army's religious 
work in the field. Every possible requirement of 
that work must, therefore, be presumed to be 
familiar to them, and if their intelligence cannot 
enable them to comprehend an explanation of what 
is required of them in their own department by 
their superiors it is reasonable to assert either that 
they would never have been made, or ought never 
to have been made, staff officers, What, then, are 
the things which the staff officer may not under- 
stand or even approve, which he is nevertheless 
obliged to do, and in regard to which he must seek 
no explanation from those who command him to do 
them ? As it is inconceivable that such things can 
arise in connexion with the Army's purely religious 
work, one is forced to the conclusion that the treat- 
ment which staff officers are frequently compelled 
by the system to mete out to their subordinates, 
the secret and objectionable methods whicli they are 
required to countenance in suppressing publicity in 
regard to abuses, and the trading and financial tran- 
sactions which engage so large a portion of their 
energies, are all designed on a first acquaintance 
with them, to exercise either their understandings or 
their conscience, 

It is not possible or necessary to impose quite the 
same measure of governmental subjection upon 
the rank and file as upon the field and staff officers. 
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It is, nevertheless, difficult to see how General 
Booth's boast, " We are a free people " (0. and R., 
p. 19) can with any degree of fitness apply even to 
them. They too must declare their belief in the 
divine origin and direction of the Army, and promise 
obedience to their officers and to all orders and 
regulations that govern the organization {Articles 
of War). One of the most vital defects of Salva- 
tionism as a congregational system — and one, at 
least, of the causes contributing to the weakness 
of its corps — is the unalterable rule that neither 
soldiers nor local officers (i. e. unpaid ofi&ce-bearers) 
shall have any effective voice in the management 
of their own corps. The great International Con- 
gress held in London in 1904, to which officers and 
soldiers were brought at enormous expense from all 
parts of the world, possessed none of the deliberative 
or legislative powers usually associated witli such 
an assembly. It was nothing but a magnificently 
engineered advertisement rendered necessary by 
the Army's numerical and spiritual weakness, 
which is largely the effect of its system of go\em- 
ment and largely the cause of its absolute depend- 
ence everywhere on sensationalism." The fol- 
lowing is the Army's simple rule on the subject of 
discussion : — 

flaAwoMiM "Soldiers' Meetings are not intended to be, 

nor must they be allowed to become, meetings 

for discussioD or dispute ; in fact, it would be regarded as a 

* The coat of this Congress to Headquarters funds alon« 
figures in the accounts as £9,229 2s. %d. This does not, 
ol course, include the tra\-elling and other espenaea of the 
many hundreds ol Salvationists who were brought from all 
parts ol Iho country and the most distant parts of the world. 
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proaf of gre^t incompetence on the part of a Cbmrnanding 
OfficM tlial lie should be heard to say of any subject. ' I 
have Laid it bcfoire the Soldiers, and they object.' Tlie 
a^irs of a Corps must be directed by theC.O., and not by 
the voice of the Soldiers. 

" Nothing in the nature of voting or taking sides mast be 
tolerated in any Soldiers" Meetinga '" (O. and R., p. 165). 

In another section entitled "Mutiny" the rule is 
repeated even more emphatically, and the reason 
for its enforcement given : — 

" No Soldier, no matter what his poution, must ever be 
allowed to speak against any Officer or Order or Regulation 
of the Army in public. . . . Once let any F.O. allow a 
discussion, or a resolution to be moved and seconded, and 
supported, and voted for, whether that resolution is for or 
against him. or for or against any Order or usage of the 
Army, and the F.O. will have acknowledged a ptiociplo 
which is and must be for ever foreign to the Constitution of 
the Army, and which, if once allowed to become the regular 
practice, would be destructive of its very existence " (p. 
549)- 



If the essential element in the Army 13 its machin- 
ery rather than the work it is intended to perform, 
there is no doubt that the machinery would be very 
speedily shattered if the right to rt- presentation were 
once acknowledged. The Army is constantly losing 
adherents, and has already suffered from several 
serious schisms, both in this country and abroad, 
owing to the intolerable tyranny of its rule, and 
there are probably few corps in the country that 
have not at one time or another been at the point 
of open revolt against Headquarters. Headquar- 
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ters, however, have been carefiU to secure the whip 
hand of the corps by the simple device of vesting 
all their property, down to the very instruments 
purchased by their own bandsmen [0. and R., p. 
350), in the General of the Army, and of induc- 
ing many of their raejnbers to invest their sav- 
ings in Array property. If. therefore, the condi- 
tions of government enjoyed by General Booth s 
soldiers realize his idea of religious freedom, 
one can only pray never to be confronted with 
anything answering to his conception of religious 
subjection. 

WhenG\'er schisms or internal troubles do occur 
in tile Army the knowledge of them is localized as 
far as possible, and no allusion to them or discussion 
of their causes need be looked for in any official 
publication. Headquarters are well aware that, 
if such publicity were once permitted, combination 
would be facilitated and a general revolt of corps 
from the central authority, with a rearrangement 
of their property, would probably follow. Tlie Army 
is the same all the world over, and those acquainted 
with its inner workings in this country were, there- 
fore, not surprised to learn recently through the 
news columns of the daily press of certain dissen- 
sions which had occurred in the German organiza- 
tion. During General Booth's visit to Germany in 
November 1905, a public meeting, convened by 
several ex-officers of the Army, was held in the 
Germania Halle, Berlin, for the purpose of calling 
attention to certain evils of the Army's religious 
and " social " administration. The meeting w;is 
attended by many of the Army's members and sup- 
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porters, and the proceedings consequently became 
so riotous that after six hours the police had to 
intervene and put an end to it. A short description 
of tlie meeting, which took place on the evening of 
Thursday, November 23, was telegraphed from 
Berlin by the Central News Agency on Friday and 
was published by certain English journals on 
Saturday, November 25. On that day tlie Daily 
News, whicli before and since has frequently 
closed its columns to informed criticism of the 
Army's finances and administration, expressed sur- 
prise that such a meeting should have been held, 
and suggested tliat it might be accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the German branch, being relatively 
young, was " still misunderstood, as the British 
branch used to be." The Berlin opposition, how- 
ever, dearly came, in the first place, from the inside 
and not from the outside. If any one ought not to 
misunderstand the Army it is surely its own officers, 
but they obviously cannot remain in it if they mean 
to spealc out regarding evils and abuses. Why 
officers who have been forced out of it in consequence 
of these e\Tls, or who have left it for conscience' sake, 
should be open to the charge of misunderstanding 
it. is really difficult to see. 

The Daily News considered General Booth's 
German tour of sufficient interest to its readers to 
engage a " special correspondent " to report its 
incidents at some length. It appears that this 
gentleman was in Berlin when the " protest " 
meeting was held and, moreover, that be was 
actuiilly present at it. In these circumstances, as 
he ostensibly represented the interests of the Daily 
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News readers and not tliose of the officials of the 
Salvation Army, it might reasonably have been 
expected thut he would transmit to his journal 
some definite statement of the alleged causes 
which led to the action of ex-officers Roeder and 
Willich in holding the "protest" meeting. The 
strange thing is that although he deemed the meet- 
ing of sufficient interest and importance to follow 
its proceedings throughout from 7 p.m. to I a.m., 
when it was broken up by the police, he did not 
think it worth while to mention a single word about 
it in his letter of November 26 to the Daily News. 
Not until over a week after the Central News telegram 
had appeared did he refer to the incident, and then 
the sole purpose of his obsen.'ations was to lay 
stress on the absolute insignificance of the incident 
which seems to have interested him as a private 
individual so intensely. Thus : — 

The Daily News, Dec. 5, 190;. 
{From our Special Correspondent.) 

" Throughout the tour in Getmany there has been but 
one untoward incident, and to that I would make no refer- 
ence bad not altogether exaggerated and garbled reports of 
it reached England. I allude to the ' protest ' meeting 
hetil in the Germania Halle. Berlin. As one who was pres- 
ent at that gathering, which was called by a few ex -soldiers 
of the Army and other opponents, let me say there were 
never more than 300 persons present, and by no means the 
whole of these were opposed to the organixation the meet- 
ing was called to condemn." 

There are several points of interest In this state- 
ment. The writer professes, apparently, to touch upon 
themattersolely forlhe purposeof rectifying certain 
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exaggerated and garbled reports Siiid to have" 
appeared in the English press. He docs not, how- 
ever, so much as mention, raiicli less rectify, any 
single statement made in the Central News report 
or liny other report whatsoever. As he implies that 
lie was present throughout the meeting it is necessary 
to conclude that, although the proceedings inter- 
ested him personally for six hours, he nevertheless 
judged it unnecessary, for some reason, to instruct 
the British public regarding them. After the affair 
has been reported in England through another 
source he mentions it only to make light of it, and 
it is impossible to obtain from his account definite 
particulars of any single one of the cliargeji again.it 
the Army ventilatedatjthe meeting. He states that 
the meeting was called by " a few ex-soldiers," but 
he does not mention or controvert the Central News 
statement that the principal speakers were the ex- 
financial secretary of the Army's Berlin Head- 
quarters and an ex-lieutenant. The Daily News 
was not, apparently, the only journal to which this 
gentleman furnished his " special " correspondence. 
The statement, made in a letter published elsewhere, 
that the charges were merely " a wholesale slander- 
ing of tlie Army and its methods " unfortunately 
tells us nothing. Every charge adverse to the 
Army, however expUcit and however true it may 
be, is apt to be regarded officially as a sLinder, The 
fact that it is possible to make such charges whole- 
sale is no valid argiuuent against the proper consid- 
eration of each of them in detail. The grievances 
of officers and ex-officers, as the following chapter 
essays to show, are not usually lacking in pn-cision. 
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Some explanation is required, therefore, of the 
singular interest shown by this extraordinary 
" special correspondent " in the Berlin " protest " 
meeting, of liis strange silence in regard to it in the 
first place, and of his airy dismissal of it afterwards 
as a tiling of no consequence. The most re.isonable 
' explanation appears to be that the writer was either 
an oiBciai or member of the Salvation Army, or else 
was in some way so sympathetic with its interests 
as to debar him from giving publicity to any charges 
pubHcly made against it and, therefore, seriously to 
disqualify him from giving an impartial opinion 
regarding the importance of such charges after they 
had been published.' 

TIi« intrusion of Salvationist joumahsm into the 
ordinary press is already tolerably widespread. 
When its purpose is merely to record the " pretty 
little incidents " — the baby-kissing, and other " little 
impromptu scenes " — which marked the course of 
the General's German campaign, ordinarily hiunane 
editors can hardly be expected to see any serious 
objection to the practice. But when its object or its 
effect is to keep the public in ignorance of definite 
and serious evils inherent in the Army's system, of 

> Outside the religious sphere the Daily Netes irapaseu 
a higher standard of freedom and public duty for special 
correspondents: — "The cablegram arrives, it reads like 
an infallible message from another planet, but who . . . 
is the man at the other end of th« wire } What docs he 
represent, apart from himself ? For what does he stand f 
Why did ho write just that, and nothing more ? By 
what rule does he aelect his facts?" etc. (The Daily 
l^MKS, loading article, " The Press and the Empire," 
April 5, 1906-) 
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which the public have, and can have, little or no 
conception, for which the public are ultimately 
responsible, and the truth of which is vouched for by 
honest and competent men and women, it is the 
business of editors — however sympathetic to the 
doctrines of the Salvation Army they may be — to 
ensure that their " special correspondents " are men 
who will display and have some intelligent regard for 
the public interest, and who are under no mental 
compulsion to refrain from reporting public criti- 
cisms merely because they are antagonistic to the 
interests of Salvationism. It is strange that a 
Liberal journal should appear to find it natural to 
regard as incredible the existence of evil and injus- 
tice in an organization so reticent and so autocratic 
bothspirituallyand financially. That this has long 
been the attitude of the Daily News, ex-officei^ 
and others who have had their letters suppressed 
during the last two years can testify. Happily there 
appears at length to be a ray of hope even for 
General Booth's " own " paper, and that from 
within. Very shortly after the Berlin incident Mr. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., who is responsible for the 
column in the Daily News entitled " Life and 
Labour," was moved to address certain definite 
inquiries to the " social " wing of the Salvation Army 
regarding the wages paid the men employed by it 
in the manufacture of firewood. Although he 
returned to the chai;ge several times Mr. Chiozza 
Money failed to obtain a straightforward, explicit, 
and satisfactory answer to his questions. If the 
Daily iVnrsJchooses to exercise a similar spirit of 
inquiry in the other departments of the Aniiy's 
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work its faith in the beneficent working of Salvation- 
ism is likely to be rudely shaken all round. One may 
even look forward with some confidence to the day 
when the Daily News will perceive some of the defects 
that lie behind the Army*s system of publishing 
accounts which it lately deemed so satisfactory on 
the assurance of Headquarters, when it will hesitate 
to regard Farm Colony dialogues Jn the vein of Queen 
Victoria Street as unprejudiced contributions to a 
serious economic question, when it will recognize 
that the statements of ex-officers are not lightly to 
be rejected as biased or calumnious, and when it 
will be free to accept all the logical conclusions in 
regard to Salvationism of its own religious census. 

While the true purpose of Salvationism is to 
subordinate all material and worldly interests to 
what, rightly or WTongly, are regarded as the things 
of the spirit, the effect of its government is to sub- 
ordinate all spiritual interests to the necessity of 
its own maintenance. The body and not the spirit 
of the Army is its chief concern. Its autocratic 
and military system has become a fetish. The 
adoption of military titles, organization and methods 
in religious warfare is imposing, but their utility is 
a mere delusion. When General Booth, in l88o, 
decided to christen his Christian Mission " the 
Salvation Array " he was led astray by a plirase. 
There is, in fact, no real analogy between the enemy 
confronted by an ordinary army and that which it 
is the aim of his soldiers to subdue. The necessity 
of " prompt and efficient action " {anle p.zii) is ob\-i- 
ous enough when it is a question of circumventing 
the strategy of an elusive and mobile foe. Sin, 
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however, is neither elusive nor mobile in a geo- 
graphical sense. General Booth is, indeed, convinced 
of its stabiUty and omnipresence. It is not sudden 
and endemic in its activity, and an emergency call- 
ing for the instant dispatch of an Anny corps, say. 
from Hackney to Brighton, is hardly to be contem- 
plated in the species of warfare engaged in by 
Salvationists. Apart from such emergencies no 
purpose whatsoever is to be served in the Army's 
religious work by "prompt and efficient action." 
Indeed, the very possibility of exercising such action 
does not exist. As the only justification for the 
Army's elaborate and expensive military s^'stem 
and discipline is the exercise of such action, tlic 
necessity of both system and discipline disappears 
and their futility is apparent- 
Headquarters are naturally apprehensive lest 
the enormous disproportion between the cost of the 
machine's maintenance and the insignificant amount 
of work it performs should penetrate the intelligence 
of the public. The staff officer, hke the field officer, 
is told to remember that soul-saving must come 
before money-getting, but he is not told how he is 
successfully to observe this order of precedence 
under the Army's system. " Only let the people 
come to imagine," says his manual, " that we care 
more for money than for souls, and farewell lor ever 
to our influence " (p. 35). This caution, coming at 
the end of several pages of directions as to the best 
means of collecting money and making others collect 
it, is, possibly, well-advised. It is admitted in tlie 
staff regulations that the Army's chief source of 
income for religious purposes is the public and not 
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its own members, and the staff officer is therefore 

recommended to " invent new methods for getting 

money " from those outside its ranks. This appears 

to be the one thing in connexion with which individ- 

rual initiative witliin the Army is permissible. 

JMost people would be disposed to imagine, however, 

[that here the fieJd of invention was already ex- 

[hausted, but there is, the staff officer is assured, 

I" as much room as ever for ingenuity in this direc- 

Ition " (p. 31). One of the conclusions reached in 

'the course of this examination is that the Army no 

longer possesses Uie influence which it may once 

have e.xercised, and it is, therefore, not improbable 

that " the people " have actually come not merely 

to imagine but actually to know that which it is, 

apparently, one of the functions of the staff officer 

to endeavour to conceal from them. 

The e\-ils of the Army's autocratic rule must be 
' considered from the standpoint of the pubHc as well 
, as from that of its own members. It is bad enough 
[that there should be no outlet either in the meetings 
3r in the numerous publications of the organization 
lior criticism from within or for the ventilation of 
I internal suggestions for reform. It is worse that 
the public who maintain the system should be de- 
prived of proper means of knowing how much or how 
flittle work is done, what it costs, how the frmds are 
administered, and whether proper guarantees exist 
that the various financial undertakings that have 
grown up alongside tlie religious work are wisely 
.and safely managed. It has been the object of 
'this inquiry to show regarding these points (i) that 
the public, in the first place do, in fact, contribute 
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to the religious work largely under a misconception; 
(2) that they have no means of learning all that it 
is essential for them to know about the conduct of 
that work ; and (3) that wisdom and safety in regard 
to the administration of the immense amount of 
money invested at interest in the Army directly, or 
indirectly through its hnancial institutions, are 
in the very nature of things impossible. 

It is time that General Booth should be brought 
back to first principles, and the first principle applic- 
able to the case of the Salvation Army is that 
autocracy, with its concomitants of secrecy and 
resentment of independent supervision, is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with a financial dependence upon 
the public so complete as that enjoyed by his organiz- 
ation. As for the contributing public it is hardly 
possible that belief in the divine conduct of the 
Army's affairs has, on the whole, very much to do 
with their sympathy and support. Even if they 
entertain any such belief in regard to its religious 
work, they are unlikely, in view of the history of 
tlie Army's defunct Building Association, to be will- 
ing to extend it to the " twofold " operations of the 
Army Assurance Society and the Reliance Bank, 
Ltd. If such institutions are not to be productive 
of serious harm, the common worldly safeguards 
in regard to security must be imposed upon their 
management in preference to those furnished by 
the alleged divine nature of their origin or control, 
which, no doubt, carries considerable weight with 
many, if not most of, tlie Army's very numer- 
ous investors. The provision of dividends amount- 
ing to over £30,000 a year is as foreign to the 
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true purpose of the Anny as is the maintenance 
of a military system managed by an ornamental 
"general staff" which is at once huge, costly and 
— ^lor truly religious purposes — useless. Both the 
dividends and the system are in reality provided 
and made possible by the public, and if their money 
is productive of any other results the Army does not 
allow them to be adequately seen and tested. 

Religious autocracy of the Salvationist stamp is 
undoubtedly bad in itself, but the combination of 
the reUgious and the financial autocrat in one person 
possessing powers of dealing with the savings of the 
people fre& from any supervision or control, is a 
burden which no one man ought to undertake or 
be called upon to bear in any cause, however 
beneficent. Tlie chief purpose of the combination 
is that the autocrat's financial needs in his re- 
ligious capacity should be capable of being 
satisfied by the money lent or entrusted to him in 
his capacity as ordinary financier, and it is the auto- 
crat himself who is the sole judge of the reasonable- 
ness and safety of the financial transactions that take 
place between the two personalities that thus con- 
stitute his being. If the Army cares more for souls 
than for money it is all tlie more unfortunate that 
it should be imder the necessity of foregoing and 
repressing its real desires. But with the autocratic 
mihtary and financial system by which the Army 
is governed, that necessity is and must be inevitable 
and perpetual. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE ARMY S TREATMENT OF OFFICERS 



The fact, shown by the large number of men and 
women that pass annually through the Training 
Home without any material increase appearing in 
the number in the field, that many thousands of 
field officers have been compelled for one reason or 
another to leave the Army's service is in itself a 
striking proof that there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the conditions under which they are required 
to work. While the staff officers draw salaries which 
are both adequate and assured, these field officers 
receive their salaries only after they have met all 
the local expenses of their corps. If the amount 
remains in hand a captain, if unmarried, is entitled 
to i8s. a week, or, if married, to 27s. a week and an 
allowance of is. or 2S. for each child according to 
age, and the corps also pays the rent of the officer's 
quarters. If the amount does not remain in hand 
the field officer, when in need, has tluec courses open 
to him : he must either beg, starve, or resign, for 
the Army's financial system excludes the possibility 
of any. or any material, help coming from divisional 
Headquarters. While many officers resign because 
their eyes are at length opened to the fact that their 
spiritual aims are inevitably frustrated by the 
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Army's system of government, many others are 
forced to do so mainly because that system renders 
it impossible for them, however faithful and pains- 
taking they may be, to obtain a decent living wage. 
Those field officers who remain may be divided into 
three classes : (i) ambitious men who aspire at all 
costs to become staff officers, and in whom all 
spiritual aspirations are subordinated to the desire to 
get on and to exercise authority; (2) men who, though 
interested in the work and not, perhaps, under- 
going excessive or incessant hardship, would gladly 
leave the service because of its official materialism 
if only they could find something better to do 
outside ; and (3) men whose simplicity debars them 
from perceiving the Array's defects as a religious 
machine, and whose hearts are so tborouglily in the 
work that they are willing to suffer almost any hard- 
ship rather than abandon what they sincerely regard 
as their duty. The first class, whether they succeed 
or fail, require little sympathy. It is witli the fate 
of the others that it is necessary for tlie public to 
concern themselves. The second and third class are, 
probably, about equally numerous, and they con- 
stitute all but a small minority of the field officers. 
The question what becomes of them when they are 
ultimately compelled to leave the Army, or when 
the Army compels them to leave it, is economically 
serious. Legally the Army recognizes no obligation 
towards them, A man who has spent fifteen, ten. 
or even five yeais of his life as a Salvationist officer 
is apt to be at a serious disadvantage if suddenly 
called upon to take part in the ordinary secular 
avocations of the world, and even at its best the 
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Army's scale of remuneration effectually debars him 
from making any provision for the future. The 
Army's religious section, therefore, appears admir- 
ably designed for the wholesale manufacture of that 
submerged class which it is the professed mission of 
its " social " section to succour and eliminate. 

Nor are appearances deceptive. Sufficient facts 
exist to prove that if the Army would but set its 
hand to the task of raising its own submerged ofBcers 
and ex-officers it would have neither energy nor 
time to spare for more imposing undertakings for a 
considerable time to come. It would surprise the 
public, if not General Booth, to learn what very 
many of the field officers actually in the service at 
present think about the administration of the Army, 
and what they say and write about it to their own 
friends. Evidence from within relating to officers' 
hardships, the precariousness of their position, the 
tyranny of superior officers, and the spiritual futihty 
of the whole system, is, for obvious reasons, not 
available for pubUcation with all the details necessary 
for its substantiation. But a mass of such evidence 
exists, and the public who, when all is said and done, 
are really responsible for the maintenance of the 
Army's system, should see to it that these officers 
are afforded facilities for discussing and publishing 
their grievances under a proper ^arantee of indem- 
nity in regard to the utterances of indi\-iduals. It Is 
quite possible, however, to judge the manner in 
which tile Army treats its officers from the state- 
ments of those who have either left the service or 
have been forced out of it. The Array has more than 
once cautioned the public against accepting tlic 
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statements of ex-officers. Because they are ex- 
officers, it is argued, tlieir evidence is especially 
liable to be untrustworthy. Our examination of 
Salvationism has shown that if some people enter 
the organization in the hope of saving their souls it 
is certain that many must be obliged to come out of 
it — if they only can — for the same purpose. The 
interest of staff officers in maintaining the existing 
state of things is material ; but, on the other hand, 
the grievances of ex-officers are not usually accom- 
panied by antagonism to the Army's religious aims 
and methods. It must be noted that men and 
women may become ex-officers after years of faithful 
service, and that their severance from the Army is 
not the result of dismissal for any fault. It is clear, 
therefore, that ex-officership cannot in itself be 
accepted as conclusive proof of a predisposition to 
lie, any more than staff-officership in itself can be 
accepted as an absolute guarantee of truthfulness 
in regard to any alleged evils in the organization. 

The details of two cases in which Salvation Army 
officers have been harshly dealt with by the author- 
ities are here given because there is ample evidence 
to prove {see Appendix v., 3) that the cases are by 
no means isolated, and that they fairly illustrate, 
if not the actual suffering to which officers and ex-offi- 
cers are subjected, at least the customary and 
approved method by which the Army rids itself of 
men and women who have spent themselves 
physically and mentally in its service, shirks its 
moral responsibility towards them, and stifles pub- 
licity in regard to them. The particulars here 
given are based upon tlic verbal and written state- 
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raents (see Appendix V., i and 2) of "the men them- 
selves, upon the independent investigations of their 
cases by the author,and upon the statements of the 
Army itself. 

The first case is that of ex-officer Sundqv-ist, now 
49 years of age. He was a sailor before becoming 
converted and entering the Army's service as an 
officer about sixteen years ago. During his fourteen 
years of service he never had a week's rest or holiday. 
He admits that he could have had a periodical rest, 
but he was so taken up with his work that he did 
not want it. Such devotion is not unusual and is 
not officially discouraged. During his fourteen years' 
service his salary averaged only from 4s. to 5s, a 
week. If on a few rare occasions it was a few shill- 
ings more, on many others the whole amount avail- 
able for his salary was only a few pence. There is 
ample evidence, apart from his own statement, to 
show that he was loved and respected in all his 
different commands, and that he bore the very 
highest character for honesty, truthfulness, piety 
and hard work. One who knew him relates that on 
one occasion Sundqvist, who had only thirteenpeace 
in his pocket, met a person in some special trouble 
on the road and gave liim the shilling, afterwards 
reproaching himself for having retained the odd 
penny for himself. During the last two years of 
his service his health was seriously failing. He found 
it hard to do his work, but did not comphin. His 
commands (Harlesdon, Snettisham, Wymondliam 
and Wells) were very poor, he had very little help, 
and he was for some time short of food. On m.iny 
occasions he had notlung but bread and water, and 
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sometimes, for several days at a time, not even that. 
During two winters he had no overcoat, and the out- 
door work in all sorts of weather had its effect. He 
had to tramp some 50 or 60 miles a week in order to 
sell his fixed regulation number of War Crys. His 
divisional officer did not give him any help. When 
his health broke down completely, about October 
1903, and he was utterly unable to work, he peti- 
tioned his divisional officer for a long rest. He was 
peremptorily summoned to an officers' council 30 
miles distant, although he was really too ill to 
attend, and was then told that Headquarters were 
not prepared to give him the rest he needed. He 
was thereupon obliged to resign (January 11, 1904). 
The Army gave him £y, and later, when he was in 
great need, £6 more after much pleading. As he had 
no relations to help him. no furniture, and very little 
clothes, this money did not last very long, and the 
circumstances in which he was placed — for several 
months he was without a bed in Norwich — were not 
designed to enable him to re-estublish his health and 
obtain employment. As he was in great distress 
he wrote to Headquarters asking for help and work. 
He was offered an agency in the Assurance Society, 
but as there was no vacancy in the town in which 
he was hving he was asked whether he would accept 
an agency in another town. He said he would 
accept it, but pointed out that he was a good deal 
behindhand with his rent and that, as his overcoat 
and other necessary articles of clothing were in the 
pawnshop, he did not see how he could leave the 
town and take up the agency unless the Army first 
enabled him to put these matters right. The official 
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concerned did not offer to help lura in this direction, 
but apparently took offence and wTote saying that 
if he would not work neither should he eat and that 
he could not have the agency. He was next referred 
to his former di\'isional officer, but he either would 
not or could not find him work. On several occa- 
sions, however, he was given (locally) a few shilHngs 
aiter much pleading. During the winter of 1904-5 
he had for long periods no fire in the house, and for 
weeks at a time he had nothing to eat but weak tea 
and bread. On several occasions, when in Norwich, 
he had no food for two or three days at a time. When 
General Booth was in the town holding special meet- 
ings he wrote to him explaining his state, but al- 
though the letter is known to have been received by 
the General no notice was taken of it. On several 
occasions before and sinceSundqvist wrote to Head- 
quartersand laid his case before Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
the Chief of the Staff, but no help has been given him 
and his letters have not been answered. He was, 
therefore, dependent for many months in Norwich, 
and later in Ipswich, on the charity of ftiends, some 
of his principal helpers, curiously enough, being ex- 
officers of the Salvation Army who, unlike him, 
were fortunate enough to get out of its service 
before the springs of their manhood had been 
seriously undermined. 

The second case is that of ex-employ^ Cameron, 
who was engaged for fourteen years in the Army's 
"social" work in various capacities. Before entering 
the Salvation Army, Cameron was a bandsman in the 
Gordon Highlanders. An injury to his spine com- 
pelled bim to go into hospital and left him very lame. 
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although his health has always been good otherwise 
and he has not been incapacitated from doing work 
of the most varied nature. He is now atrout 45 years 
of age, married, and has three children. On leaving 
the hospital, as he did not wish to be a burden to his 
wife, who then did dressmaking, he applied to the 
" social ■' wing of the Array for work. For twelve 
months he did wood-chopping, receiving no salary 
but only board and lodging. He raised a brass 
band among old soldiers, begging old instruments 
from the Salvation Army bands, and the band so 
formed was made use of all over London on behalf 
of the " social " work. After a time he was sent to 
the " Metropole " in Stanhope Street, Strand, as 
cashier, where he received 3s. a week in addition to 
board and lodging. After five months he was sent 
to the Headquarters depot in Whitechapel Road to 
act as cashier and stockkeeper, and after six months 
of this work his grant was raised to 5s. a week. 
Subsequently he was given i6s. a week, he boarding 
himself. Three months later he was taken on the 
Headquarters staff, receiving 20s. a week, with 
board and lodging. In addition to his ordinary 
work he taught his Colonel's children, known as the 
" Richards Midgets," music, and with them he was 
sent all over England giving musical evenings at 
week ends, and raising hundreds of pounds for the 
Army's funds in the course of three years. 

When Colonel Richards was transferred to Den- 
mark, Cameron was sent back to the dep6t, his 
wages being reduced to 7s. a week with board and 
lodging. This reverse was a great blow to him, as 
he had a wife in bad health and two children. Some 
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time later his Commissioner raised his salary to 17s. 
a week, and six months afterwards he was sent to 
Bristol ascashier and second in charge of the shelter 
work there. After twelve months he was trans- 
ferred back to London, resuming his former duties of 
cashier and stockkeeper, and receiving 25s. a week 
minus board and lodging. Eight months previous 
to December 1904 he was informed by Colonel Laurie 
that Commissioner Sturgess had instructed him to 
give him reasonable notice to terminate his appoint- 
ment, on the ground that the Army could not afford 
to pay 25s. a week for a cashier. Colonel Laiuie 
did not then give him notice, but counselled him to 
look out for something else. It was admitted that 
Cameron's services were possibly worth 25s., but no 
alternative proposal was made to pay him such a 
sura as the Army could afford. Cameron looked 
out for work but, chiefly in consequence of his lame- 
ness, failed to find any. On December 16, 1904, he 
was informed that the Commissioner had definitely 
decided that his engagement should terminate on 
January i, 1905. He was given £6 in lieu of a 
month's notice and was discharged next day. Since 
then Cameron has been dependent on charity, and 
so have his wife and family. He wrote to Mr. 
Bramwell Booth in February igog but received no 
reply. He has applied to the Army Labour Bureau 
to find him work, but the Army is, apparently, 
unable or unwilling to do anything for him. Moved 
by the urgent representations of Mr. David Lumsden, 
a gentleman who has for some years done his best to 
help distressed Salvationist officers, the Army con- 
sented to administer some small temporary help to 
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Cameron's wife and family when in great distress, but 
since August 1905 the Army has done nothing to 
help them beyond giving some doles of a few shillings 
which it has recently dechned to continue. 

The Array's extraordinary treatment of ex-officers 
Siindqvist and Cameron probably explains its 
desire to evade public discussion regarding their 
cases. On October 9, 1905, the Times published a 
letter from Mr. Lumsden calling public attention 
to these two cases, giving certain particulars but 
mentioning no names in order that the Army might 
be free to publish its reply. To the statements In 
that letter the Army vouchsafed no reply in the 
Times. On the same day, however. Commissioner 
Nicol granted an interview to, or obtained an inter- 
view with, the representative of a London evening 
journal (the Evening News) with regard to the state- 
ments made in the Times letter. In the report of 
that interview, published the same evening, Com- 
missioner Nicol caused it to be inferred that the 
Army authorities were not on October 9 in possession 
of any definite particulars regarding the two cases in 
question, " When Mr. Lumsden," lie said, " gives 
tl>e names and other facts we shall be prepared to 
deal with them ; otherwise, we know nothing." He 
further stated that " under no circumst;mces would 
an officer be cast off from the service of the Salva- 
tion Army on account of ill-health or other kindred 
causes without being assisted, and every effort being 
put forth for putting him in the way of earning an 
lionest and comfortable livelihood." 

It appears, however, that when these utterances 
Were delivered the Army officials could not have been 
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in any doubt or under any misapprehension what- 
soever as to the identity of ihc cases to which allusion 
was made, in;ismuch as both Mr. Lumsden and the 
two distressed officers concerned had been in com- 
munication with Headquarters for some time before 
the letter which occasioned the interview appe;ired 
in the Times. It has been seen that Sundqvist him- 
self had written once to General Booth and fre- 
quently to London Headquarters, and that previously 
some obligation towards him had been acknow- 
ledged. On September 17, 1905, about a fortnight 
before the Times letter was written, Mr. Lumsden 
telegraphed to General Booth : — " Field officer 
Sundqvist discharged from Army owing ill-health. 
Fourteen years' service. Starving Norwich, Has 
written you for help." To this message neither Mr, 
Lumsden nor Sundqvist received any reply. With 
reference to Cameron's case Mr. Lumsden ^iTote to 
Commissioner Sturgess on December Z2 and Decem- 
ber 27, 1904, and on January 4 and 5, 1905. On 
August 21, 1905. he telegraphed to the Army's 
" social " Headquarters as follows : " ' Submerged.' 
London. — Send Mrs. Cameron assistance inmiedi- 
ately. Child dead, family starving. Give Cameron 
work." He also telegraphed to Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth about the same time. It was in response to 
these messages that some small temporary help was 
in this case given by the Army, On August 28, 1905, 
Mr. Lumsden again wrote to Mrs. Booth urging that 
something more should be done, but since tliat time, 
with the exception already mentioned, the Army 
has done nothing further. 
In view of these facts it is difficult lo understand 
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how an officer empowered, as Conunissioner Nicol 
apfjcars to be, to make a public statement in regard 
to alleged occurrences of tliis serious nature, can 
either be kept in ignorance of such facts, or, if they 
are within his cognizance — as they surely ought to 
be — can be permitted to inform the public that the 
Army knows nothing of them. Commissioner Nicol's 
extraordinary pronouncement is the only official 
statement that has been pubUcly vouchsafed with 
regard to the statements made in the letter published 
by the Titiies, and that official statement goes no 
further than suggesting that the Army was totally 
ignorant of the identity of the particular cases in 
question or of any definite charges m connexion 
with Uiem. If Commissioner Nicol did not know 
tliat his superiors were aware of the identity of the 
cases, it was surely his duty, in \'iew of the 
serious and definite nature of the details given in 
the letter, to make proper inquiries, either of his 
superiors or of Mr. Lumsden himself, before making 
any public statement concerning them. No such 
inquiries were made. If, however, his statement 
was made with the zealous precipitancy of ignor- 
ance, it was all the more incumbent on those of his 
superiors who were in a position to identify the 
cases to dissociate themselves from his inaccurate 
communique and to give the pubUc an opportunity 
of learning what the Army had to say about the 
cases on their merits. 

It will be noted that, if the latter portion of Com- 
missioner Nicol's statement is to be accepted as 
possessing official sanction, there was no esiiential 
difference between the Army and Mr, Lumsden as 
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to tlie nature and extent of the Anny's duty in such 
cases as those of Sundqvist and Cameron if only the 
men were deserving. As Headquarters showed no 
disposition to make any proper public statement 
regarding these cases an opportunity was afforded 
Mr. Bramwell Booth by the author of stating by letter 
(1) how the discrepancy between his Commissioner's 
statement of ignorance and the actual facts was to 
be accounted for, (2) whether the cases of Simdqvist 
and Cameron were regarded by the Army as being in 
any respect undeserving, and, if so, in what respect, 
and (3) if they were not so regarded, what efforts 
had been put forth by the Army for putting the men 
concerned in what Commissioner Nicol had described 
as " the way of earning an honest and comfortable 
livelihood." To this invitation Mr. Bramwell Booth 
replied (November 24, 1905) that "after careful 
inquiry he believes the departments of the Army 
concerned have done all, or more than all, for the 
persons referred to, that the resources at their 
disposal could properly allow." This explanation, 
coming from the acting head of an organization 
which, at the moment when this letter was penned, 
was widely and expensively advertising its anxiety 
to undertake the relief of " whole districts," is 
amazing. Whatever the Army may have done for 
Sundqvist and Cameron as ex-officers is little indee 
in comparison with what they did for it as officers.' 
If the Army had put forth "every effort" to put them 
in the way of earning an honest and comfortablej 
livelihood, this only goes to prove the extreme 
unwisdom of the Anny's officers depending upon 
such efforts in the eventuahty alluded to by Com- 
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missioner Nicol, for when Mr. Bramwell Booth 
dictated his letter both men were still dependent 
on charity, and one scarcely knew where his next 
meal was to come from. The inability of the Army 
to help its officers in the way mentioned by Com- 
missioner Nicol when they are forced to retire 
through ill-health is, therefore, sufficiently proved, 
for up to this point Mr. Bramwell Booth's statement 
supports the hypothesis that the cases in question 
were not undeserving. 

There is another and an equally important aspect 
of these cases. Why should these men have been 
forced out of the Army's service at all, and so have 
been compelled to swell the ranks of the submerged ? 
Evidently there could have been nothing against 
Sundqvist, for it was not alleged that he was dis- 
missed or even asked to resign. He himself did not 
wish to leave the Army. As he had never had a 
holiday for fourteen years, how was it that his 
divisional officer did not grant him the month's 
sick furlough which it was within his power to grant, 
or even take steps to secure for him the still longer 
rest which might have been authorized by his pro- 
vincial officer ? {Orders and Regulations, p. 519}. 
Had this been done Sundqvist would no doubt have 
been rendered fit for many more years of work, and 
there would have been no need to force him to 
break his vow to " live and die in the ranks of the 
Salvation Array." 

There is, unfortunately, too much evidence to 
prove that certain circumstances of this officer's 
case are typical of the Army's general prac- 
tice {see Appendix v., 3). Divisional officers and 
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provincial officers are human, they have their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, many of them have a fine 
sense of their own importance and authority, and 
— what is most important — many of them are much 
more keenly alive to the financial necessities of the 
organization as a whole than such men as Sundqvist 
can possibly be expected to be. In these circum- 
stances it is easy, and it is even necessary, to place 
good men and women — and the better they are the 
greater the necessity — in such a iK)sitioii that the 
difficulties and hardships are so great that they are 
compelled to resign. The average time passed by 
an officer in one command is officially stated to be 
from eight to twelve months, but in practice he can 
be moved about from one corps to another as often 
as his superiors think necessary. Yet Commissioner 
Nicol said in the course of the interview of October 
9 : "If we had a system for working out members 
of the Salvation Army such as is suggested, it would 
long ere this have been brought to the light of day." 
Commissioner Nicol appears to be a gentleman one 
of whose duties it is to go round lecturing the 
churches on their neglect of the working classes and, 
casually, to stimulate their interest in the work of 
the Army (War Cry, October 2i, 1905). He is, 
therefore, probably too busy or too guileless to 
think of acquainting himself with the shortcomings 
of his own orgaJiization. The answer to his observ- 
ation is simple. No better system for " working 
out " its officers could be invented than the 
organization of the Army and the conditions under 
which its field officers are compelled to work. 
That the system is not prevented from accomplish- 
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ing this result is proved by the fact that several 
thousands of officers are turned out by the Training 
Home who are not to be found in the field a few 
years afterwards. As for the fact that the process 
of " working out " does not always come to the 
light of day, probably the part played by Commis- 
sioner Nicol himself in regard to the cases of Sund- 
qvist and Cameron furnishes the best explanation.' 

Further light on the treatment of officers and 
ex-officers and on Salvation methods generally is 
afforded by the Army's subsequent action in regard 
to the Sundqvist case. In the closing months of 
1905, this ex-officer was living in Ipswich, where 
Salvationism has aheady suffered one serious 
schism. A number of persons interested them- 
selves in his case, which naturally excited a good deal 
of comment adverse to the Army in different parts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. It is not easy for an auto- 
cratic and divinely governed institution to acknow- 
ledge error or inconsiderateness in regard to actions 
that are essential to its very existence. The Army 
appears to have found itself obliged, therefore, to 
put forward some explanation of Sundqvist 's depart- 

* The solicitude of Headquarters for the welfare of officen 
is indicated by Uie following fact On December 6, 190S1 a 
gentleman wrote to Mr. Brarawell Booth's department 
stating that witlUa the previous fortnight he had heard a 
married officer declare publicly that all he and his wife liad 
had to live on for the week was lo^d. He volunteered to 
give the place, date, time, and name, so that Headquarters 
might have no excuse for not inquiring into the case. 
Mr. BroniweU Booth's department, however, made no 
Inquiry whatsoever of Uie writer of the letter, and its 
receipt was not even acknowledged, 

B 
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nre from its service and his subsequent treatment. 
It has been seen that on October 9, 1905, the Army 
stated publicly that it knew nothing about any such 
case. On November 24 Mr, Bramwell Booth, while 
offering no explanation of this denial and declining 
to say whether Sundqvist's case was regarded as 
undeserving, stated that the Army had "done all, 
or more than all," for liim that its resources could 
properly allow. It appears, however, that a certain 
member of the Army in Norfolk, who had heard 
some particulars of the case, wrote to Headquarters 
asking for an explanation of the Army's conduct 
in connexion with it, Mr, Bramwell Booth's reply, 
{signed, like the letter of November 24, by his 
private secretary) is dated November 30, 1905, 
and is marked " Private." The allegation that 
ofBcers are allowed to starve is characterized as 
false. The case of Sundqvist, the correspondent 
is "freely and confidentially" informed, "is that 
of a lazy good-for-nothing man. who was turned out 
of the Army because he would not work, and has 
lived for the last two or three years on the product 
of begging letters, and although he has been two 
or three times offered employment — not as an 
officer — has refused it," 

Let it be assumed for a moment that this is an 
accurate statement of the facts of the case. If Mr, 
Bramwell Booth thinks it a conclusive answer to 
the letter in the Times of October 9, why— seeing 
that no names had been mentioned — was this state- 
ment not sent to the Times for publication ? Why 
was not Mr. Lumsden given this infonnation ? Why, 
again, were these circumstances not mentioned by 



J 
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Mr. Bramwell Booth's Commissioner in his inter- 
view with the representative of the Evening News 
on October 9 ? Why were they not mentioned in 
Mr. BramweU Booth's letter of November 24 ? Why 
were they put forth only when it became apparent 
that the Army's repeated steps for the suppres- 
sion of publicity had not, after all, stifled inquiry, 
and that in a " private " commimication to one 
of the Array's members in the district where its 
funds and organization were in danger of suffer- 
ing. If it were true that Sundqvist was " a lazy 
good-for-nothing man " it would stOl be necessary 
to inquire whether it was not the conditions of ser- 
vice in the Army that made him so. In the Array, 
however, laziness and good-for-nothJngness have a 
meaning of their own, namely, a preference for 
religious work rather than mere money-getting. 
In this teclmical sense it is not impossible that Mr. 
Bramwell Booth's strictures might have some mea- 
sm-e of justification. But if it were really the case 
that Sundqvist, after fourteen years' work as an 
Array evangelist, actually became lazy and good- 
for-nothing and refused other work — whether from 
a sense of his unfitness for it or from an actual dis- 
like of it — what would this be but the strongest 
possible condemnation, from a moral and economic 
standpoint, of the Salvationist system in general 
and the conditions that regulate the activities of 
its field officers in particular ? 

It is necessary, however, that Mr. Bramwell 
Bixjth's definite " [>rivate " statements should be 
subjected to a more detailed public examination. 
If Sundqvist w;is lazy and good-for-nothing the 
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fact remains that the Army made good use of these 
qualities for fourteen years, without deeming it 
necessary to censure him for them either publicly 
or privately. Some time before his health began 
to break down he was even raised to the rank of 
ensign, the lowest grade of staff officership, a mark 
of recognition not usually accorded, presumably, 
to the lazy and incompetent. " Your superior 

officers," wrote Gimmissioner to Sundqvist 

(August 23, 1900) " having made favourable repre- 
sentations to me concerning your work and charac- 
ter, I have decided, after careful consideration and 
prayer, to promote you to the rank of Ensign." 
Moreover, Sundqvist was never " turned out " 
of the Army for any reason, nor was he even asked 
to go. He resigned, and of tlus there is official 
proof. How is it that Mr. Bramwell Booth's careful 
inquiry did not disclose this fact ? The statement 
that Sundqvist has Uved on the product of begging 
letters since his severance from the Army is, in 
view of his helpless and desperate condition at 
that time, hardly charitable, but neither grati- 
tude nor ordinary human charity appears to be a 
characteristic of official Salvationism when it writes 
" freely and confidentially " about the victims of its 
system. Mr. Bramwell Booth ignores the fact that 
Sundqvist was the victim of a physical collapse 
whicli was primarily due to the privations suffered 
by him — as by so many others — in the Array's 
service, and which might have been avoided had 
ordinary kindness and consideration been shown 
him by his superiors, or had not such treatment 
been rendered impossible by the necessities of the 
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system. To this physical and mental condition the 
description "good-for-notliing"has,no doubt a certain 
applicability, but that of " lazy " assuredly has not. 

We are, fortimately, not entirely dependent upon 
Mr. Bramwell Booth and his docile subordinates 
for the true character of Sundqvist. " A more 
godly, seU-sacriiicing individual it would be impos- 
sible to find," writes one gentleman who was ac- 
quainted with him for twelve years. " He was," 
writes another, " a good and faithful officer of the 
Salvation Army and a man of God ... I believe 
he would rather have starved than beg for himself. 
... I also believe he was a very hard worker." 
The latter statement, it may interest Mr. Bramwell 
Booth to know, this unfortunate victim of Salva- 
tionism has since fully proved. " I knew Mr. 
Sundqvist as an officer," writes a third, " and always 
found him to be a true, consistent Christian man. 
He lived very near to God and did all he could 
for the salvation of others, not only by words but 
by life and actions. . . . There are others who 
would speak for him if necessary." Many others 
have spoken, and all directly contradict the Army's 
charge against him. The writers of these fetters are 
responsible persons who knew Sundqvist when in 
the service of tlie Army, and in view of their state- 
ments and all the circumstances of the case it is 
abundantly clear that whatever character or char- 
acters require clearing in this strange business it is 
not the character of Sundqvist. 

If the Army knew this man to be lazy and good- 
for-nothing when he left it, why did it lielp him on 
several occasions with money ? It is admitted 
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that the departments concerned were utilized to 
help him and that all was done that was " prop- 
erly " allowable. It is, of course, against the pro- 
fessed principles of the Anny to give financial help 
to the lazy and the good-for-nothing, and yet it is 
necessary to assume that in this case the Army used 
improperly the money given it by the pubUc with 
full knowledge and with its eyes open, thereby 
encouraging others to do the same. As for Sund- 
qvist's alleged refusal of work on two or three occa- 
sions, the circumstances which prevented his ob- 
taining the insurance agency, which he was willing 
to accept, have been detailed. It appears, how- 
ever, that another means of earning a hvelihood 
was also officially suggested to him — though not by 
Headquarters — while in Norwich. This was to 
enter one of the Army's elevators in London and 
do wood-chopping. This amazing proposal Sund- 
qvist was unable to entertain for the all-sufficient 
reason that his health, which had been shattered 
by the demands of the Army's religious work, was at 
that time still less fitted for the manual labom' of 
its " social " section. Even had his health been 
adequate he might well have been pardoned for 
declining such an extraordinary suggestion. Here 
was a man whom the Army took from good, useful 
labour in the world and, after subduing his mind to 
the fixed idea that nothing in hfe matters but the 
Army's particular scheme of salvation, employed 
him for fourteen years at a salary of 4s. or 5s. a week 
in the ostensible business of instilling the same idea 
into the minds of other people, and in the real busi- 
ness of collecting money for the upkeep of its costly 
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organization. Then, when it had had all it could 
get out of him, the Army, recollecting that it had 
a " social " wing for the special benefit of men 
inhabiting a lower depth than its religious section 
alone is able successfully to plumb, calmly said in 
effect to him : " Let it never be thought that the 
Salvation Army does not care for its worn-out 
field officers. You can have work as a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water at the bottom rung of 
our ■ social ' ladder among the destitute and needy, 
the degraded and the criminal, and if you do not like 
it, we will prevent others from helping you by pro- 
claiming that you are nothing but a lazy and a good- 
for-nothing man." 

Wliat the Army's " social " section actually did 
for Sundqvist remains to be told. Through the 
kindness of an anonymous friend arrangements 
were made shortly before Christmas 1905 to pro- 
vide him with a few weeks* rest at the seaside. 
Unluckily, the charges newly made against him by 
the Army came to his ears, and they so utterly upset 
him that, driven to despair, he felt it to be his duty 
to decline to take advantage of this or any other 
help until he should succeed in clearing his charac- 
ter. Instead of going to the seaside, therefore, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth's " begging letter-writer " deliber- 
ately cut himself off from all communication with 
those who had helped him and were still ready 
to do their best to help him, and made his way from 
Ipswich to London with only a few shillings in 
his pocket. His simple idea was that he had been 
the victim of the malice of subordinates, and that 
a direct appeal to the " servants of God " set in 
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authority over them at Queen Victoria Street could 
not fail to obtain a ready and sympathetic hearing 
and secure him justice. His fourteen years' experi- 
ence of Salvationism had not taught him much about 
the Army's system. His letters to the General and 
Mr- Bramwell Booth demanding justice remained 
unanswered,' Meanwhile his scanty funds had 
almost disappeared. For over a week he lived in 
shelters and had very Uttle to eat. He sold for a 
few pence the few odd things he could sell, but — 
still in the hope of finding work which would enable 
him to dispense with charity — he would not even 
yet apply to the friends with whom he had been in 
conununication. On the night before Christmas 
Eve, his last penny gone, he applied for admission 
over the Christmas hoUdays at the Bume Street 
shelter of the Salvation Army, where he had already 
lodged for a few nights. As he was no longer able 
to pay the necessary pence he was refused admission. 
The shelter was not full, and he was not offered work 
for the purpose of earning his night's lodging. He 

' Evidently the Army does not regard it as its business 
to remedy injustice suffered, or vindicate reputations un- 
justly damaged, in its service. A regulation in the section 
of 0. and R., entitled " How to Resign" reads: — "When 
the Field Officer has resolved on the course of resignation, 
the next thing for him to do is to see that he acts in that 
way which will be lejist calculated to injure the Anny, 
which he has so repeatedly and so solemnly promised not 
to barm ... If he has been unjustly dealt with, or if his 
reputation hae been damaged, let him bear it for Christ's 
sake — God will vindicate him — «nd not do that which he 
knows nill hurt the cause of Christ, and risk the losa of 
touts, in order to vindicate himieU, gratify the >pirit of 
eppoiition, or gtln a livelihood". (O. and ft., p. 569). 
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stated, and was prepared to prove, that he was an 
ex-officer of the Salvation Army, but that made no 
difference. His assurance that he could find means 
to pay after the hoUdays was not listened to, He 
was, therefore, obhged to walk the streets all night 
in a famishing condition until the morning. Then, 
and only then, did he have recourse to the help 
which, had lie felt himself at liberty to take advan- 
tage of it, would have spared him much suffering, 
and of which he would have taken advantage before 
but for the Army's inexplicable charges. This 
" true shelter story " differs materially from that 
with which the pubhc were regaled in the 1906 
Self-Denial Appeal. 

The foregoing circumstances serve in themselves, I 
think, to render unconvincing Mr. Bramwell Booth's 
statement of November 30, 1905, Sundqvist is not, 
and apparently never was, a lazy and good-for-noth- 
ing raan ; he was not " turned out " of the Army for 
this or any other cause ; he has everything to learn 
in the art of begging letter-writing : and he has not 
refused any work which he could get and was able 
to do. Since Noveml)er 1905, moreover, the Army 
itself has apparently discovered that the explana- 
tion then given has serious faults, and is not at all 
designed to convince the tolerably large number of 
people who, by one means or another, have been 
led to interest themselves in this man's case. 
Another and totally different explanation has, in 
fact, since been put forth. The letter containing 
it is dated February 8, 1906, and it appears to have 
the personal authority of General Booth, for it pro* 
cUums itseU to be at once a reply to an inquiry 
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addressed to the General by a gentleman in North 
Walsham on the Sundqvist case generally, and to 
an inquiry from the same gentleman addressed to 
a subordinate officer to whom he had written for 
Sundqvist's character with the view of giving or 
obtaining him employment. The circumstances 
in which this letter was written, therefore, made it 
privileged. Any true statement detrimental to 
tlie character of Sundqvist could have been freely 
made in it. Yet there is not a word in it about 
Sundqvist having been " a lazy good-for-nothing 
man who was turned out of the Army because he 
would not work," etc. Here General Booth was 
perfectly entitled to make this statement, and his 
correspondent was assuredly entitled to be told 
this circumstance if it were true. The letter further 
admits that Sundqvist was not " turned out " but 
resigned, and states that the Army — apparently 
with professed regret — accepted his resignation, 
for "there was no alternative." The letter admits 
that the Army knew that Sundqvist*s health was 
the alleged cause of his resignation, but asserts that 
" any health difficulties he had were not due to liis 
work or position as an officer." The particulars I 
have given of Sundqvist's work and condition in 
the Army's service will, I think, enable the public 
to judge whether or not the introduction at this 
stage of any other cause is necessary to account for 
his breakdown- I do not think the cause now 
adduced by General Booth to account for it ade- 
quate, and even if it were adequate I do not think 
it any explanation or justification of Sundqvist's 
forced resignation. It is unnecessary to discuss it 
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as, in any case, it has nothing to do with the state- 
ment of November 30, 1905, in respect of which 
Sundqvist has for some months vainly demanded 
a withdrawal and reparation for the injury and 
mental suffering it has caused him. General Booth 
informs his correspondent that Sundqvist's " slan- 
ders and threats " against the Army have recently 
become serious, and I for one do not wonder at It. 
His letter concludes : " If, on the face of these 
facts, you are disposed to employ him, we sincerely 
trust that he will give you satisfaction." There 
is, fortunately, no doubt about Sundqvist's ability 
to give satisfaction. What is now requisite is that 
General Booth should give it to him. 

While a knowledge of the hardships to which the 
Army's officers are subjected has not yet penetrated 
to the classes from whom it chiefly draws its hnan- 
cial supplies, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they are unknown among the class from whom it 
chiefly draws its officers. These hardships are, 
of course, never allowed to be ventilated in the 
columns of the War Cry. Occasionally a prospect- 
ive candidate for officership writes in obvious 
apprehension as to the future in store for him. 
ITius " L. P.," who has evidently heard something 
ot starving oflicers, is answered as follows : — 

" Treat all tie talk about the ' Starvation of Officers ' as 
of the devil. True, the lot of some is trying and perplex- 
ing to the mind, wean'ing to the body, and sorrowful indeed 
tothcsuul. . . . But did wc not bargain for that ? 'Ifall 
were easy, if all were bright," etc., you know we should not 
know the diBercnce t>etweeo the cross and the crown. 
Apply to Lieut. -Colonel Rces. tot. Queen Victoria Street. 
E.C., without a moment's deJay. We need a hundred young 
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fellows like yourself. With enough to bve decently on in 
the Army, you can be happier as an Officer than a million- 
aire " (August 15, 1903). 

In view of the actual conditioDS which govern the 
service such inducements to men and women to 
forsake the ordinary work of the world for that of 
the Army are nothing short of deplorable. The 
mischief is increased by the Army's evident sub- 
jection to the need of prejudicing the motives and 
the character of all those who leave or are com- 
pelled to leave its service, and who show the slightest 
disposition to speak out. 

In the annual report for 1899 Mr. Bramwell 
Booth wrote on this subject as follows : " Those 
who listen to the tempter and go out from us — I 
rejoice that they are so few — usually wake up to 
deplore their terrible mistake " (Servants of All). 
The psychology of Mr. Bramwell Booth is to me 
one of the most important and most interesting 
things in the Salvation Army. I have read 
many of his pious periodical discourses on 
the second page of the War Cry. I have read 
other (unpublished) writings of his on the subject 
of ex-officers which, if inspired by piety, do that 
virtue very little credit. I have seen something of 
the various expedients employed by him for the 
suppression of publicity in regard to evils of which 
the public ought to know, and something of the 
trepidation that lurks behind the assurance with 
which his organization faces the world while solemnly 
proclaiming that it has nothing to conceal. Such 
antipathetic elements refuse to blend under the 
ordinary processes of human reasoning, and whether 
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any more satisfactory solution is to be obtained by 
postulating that divine guidance which, we are asked 
to believe, presides over aU Mr. Bramwell Booth's 
official actions is a question which must be left to 
professed theologians. 

If Mr. Bramwell Booth's energies were entirely 
absorbed in maintaining the religious enthusiasm 
of the War Cry's readers it might be possible to 
attribute to mere ignorance the statement which 
has just been quoted, and which contains nearly as 
many inaccuracies — expressed or implied — as it 
contains words. He has, however, to do with the 
mechanism as well as the doctrine of his organiza- 
tion. As Chief of the Staff of the Salvation Army 
he must be supposed to know something of the 
question of ex-officers, but his declaration is at 
variance with the statements of many others who 
know something of it also. It is, in one sense, no 
mean achievement to convince the world that men 
and women are condemnable who choose to abandon 
an organization which, officially, is itself worldly and 
unspiritual to the core. It is to be feared that Mr. 
Bramwell Booth's power of distinguishing between 
the voice of the tempter and the voice of conscience 
inothersisno longer infallible. Nor would this be at 
all surprising in the acting head of an organization 
which suppresses the individual conscience and 
exacts obedience to commands which may be neither 
understood nor approved. No one ought to know 
better than Mr. Bramwell Booth that it is not always 
those who voluntarily leave the .\rmy that " listen to 
the tempter," but sometimes those in authority who 
remain in it. To what voice do Mr. Bramwell 
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Booth's subordinates listen,one wonders, when lend- 
ing themselves to the Army's need of " working 
out " men like Sundqvist and Cameron, to the 
suppression of publicity in regard to theircases, and 
to the private discrediting of such persons and those 
who would help them ? The impHcation that all 
who " go out " from the Army's service do so of 
their own accord and to the acute sorrow of their 
superiors is one which many circumstances discredit. 
That these men and women live to deplore their 
" terrible mistake " is, no doubt, true, but it is the 
mistake of ever having joined the Army and not, as 
Mr, Bramwell Booth suggests, that of having left 
it. From whatever cause the retribution comes it 
is clear that the Army possesses means of enhancing 
it still further, and has no compunction about exer- 
cising these means in circumstances where a sever- 
ance from its service is likely to cause it trouble or 
financial loss. As for Mr. Bramwell Booth's joy 
that the officers who go out are "so few,"' its 
justification would be more readily gauged if each 
year, instead of treating his subscribers to vague 

• The same policy of reticence is still successfully pursued. 
In January 1906, General Booth assured the 500 candidates 
for officership accepted for training at a public meeting at 
Exeter Hall that " there had been fewer resignations froui 
the ranks of the Army last year than tnany previous year " 
{Times. January 9, 1906). If so, the fact would not be at 
all surprising in view of the fashionable boom in Salvation- 
ism during the past two years, and the increased financial 
harvest that must have accrued from it. What requires 
explanation is tfiat the Army should be so reluctant to 
state the number of " resignations " last year and in the 
previous years. 
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and pious generalities, he disclosed the actual num- 
ber of " deserters." There are about 5,000 officers 
in the British field to-day. The Army's own statis- 
tics and various other circumstances point to the 
conclusion tliat the officers who have left or have 
been forced out of its service in this country during 
the past twenty years can hardly number less tlian 
5,000 and may very well number 10,000 men and 
women or even more. Until Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
therefore, is prepared to give precision to his idea of 
fewness it will be only seemly, when dealing in 
future with this serious subject and the motives and 
character of the persons concerned, if he will leave the 
voice of the tempter out of the question. 

It is apparent from the War Cry's constant and 
urgent sohcitations for candidates that the Army's 
powers of consumption in the matter of officers are 
practically unlimited, and it is, therefore, of some 
impwrtance to the public as well as to members of 
the Army to ensure that the " working out " process 
shall not take place in secret and that its economic 
effects shall be known. The fact that no collective 
publication of corps accounts takes place makes it 
impossible to discover what salary a field officer, 
while still in the service, receives, or is hkely to re- 
ceive, at any particular corps. Such publication 
would enable candidates to see the actual condition 
of things over the whole field, and to estimate their 
prospects of getting enough to " five decently on " 
much more accurately tlian the discreetly glowing 
assurances of the War Cry. Even if the Army's 
evangelistic efforts were effectual it would still be 
necessary to inquire whether the salvation of souls 
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is not too dearly purchased by the systematic social 
submersion of the saviours. As these efforts arc. in 
reality, startlingly ineffectual, there exists no public 
advantage whatsoever to set against the evils of a 
system which first of all holds out inducements tn 
regard to officership that are delusory, and then, 
having seriously and prematurely unfitted its officers 
for the ordinary work of the world, complacently 
casts the cost and burden of its own ineptitude 
upon society. 

It is curious to note how even the most serious 
defects of Salvationism are officially employed to 
testify to its merits. If officers die before (heir time 
that is only an evidence of the nobiUty of the work 
to which they gave their lives. If participation in 
trading causes resignations and desertions that is 
only a proof of its spiritual advantages, for it should 
be evident to all the world that unless these advan- 
tages were both spiritual and preponderating the 
Army could never have consented or resigned itself 
to such a loss. If General Booth's own kith and 
kin forsake the oi^anizatton because of its imper- 
fections, that only proves the stem impartiality of 
the Army's head, and that in him " the father is 
merged in the General " {Life of General Booth). 
Apparently this characteristic train of thought was 
responsible for the large gathering recently con- 
vened at the Albert Hall by General Booth for the 
purpose of commemorating " the Army's officers in 
Heaven." No vital statistics were furnished, but 
had they been available the fittingness of the service 
would no doubt have been emphasized in a some- 
what startling fashion. It is highly to be desired 
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that General Booth would concern himself with the 
lot of those of his officers who as yet do not stand in 
need of memorial services, but who, although 
still on earth, are subjected to pangs, both of body, 
soul, spirit and conscience, comparable only to those 
reserved by Salvationism for those who neglect its 
message. 

If the British public desire to continue their sub- 
sidy of several hundred thousand pounds a year to 
the Array's costly and futile religious work, it is 
necessary in the interests of the community, as well 
as of the work itself, that certain definite things 
should be dune. (l) The field officers should be paid 
a regular wage sufficient for the necessities of life, 
so that they shall be free from the need of depending 
for these necessities on their soldiers and friends. 
"I don't hke to call them 'paid,'" said General 
Booth of his 16,000 officers throughout the world, 
(Westminster Chapel, December 14, 1905), by way 
of emphasizing the Army's stem economy, and the 
observation was, unfortunately, only too true of 
many of them in a sense Httle apprehended by his 
audience, (2) The service should be reformed so 
that it shall not wear out officers in a few years, and 
unfit them for further work either in the Army or 
out of it. (3) The proper and just administration 
of the so-called " Sick and Wounded " Fund should 
be ensured. " It should ever be an incentive to 
field officers," says Orders and Regulations (p. 520), 
" to co-operate heartily in the efforts to raise money 
for the Sick and Wounded Fund, to know that the 
necessary provision for their wants whilst on sick 
furlough, although transmitted to them through the 

8 
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divisional officer, is partly provided by the National 
Funds." Unfortunately, although the field officers 
do co-operate heartily in sending money to Head- 
quarters, complaints are common that the fund is 
administered mainly for the benefit of staf! officers 
who are comfortably off and do not really require 
its aid, while field officers who absolutely require it 
are refused it. (4} When officers are compelled to 
retire for good reasons and are unfitted for, or unable 
to obtain, other work, some provision should be 
made for tlieir maintenance, based upon the neces- 
sities of the case and the length of their service, so 
that they shall not be entirely dependent on charity, 
or become a permanent charge on their friends or 
the community. There is at present an Officers' 
Pension Fund to which officers may contribute or 
not as they choose, but, on the other hand, " there 
is no legal responsibility on the part of the Army to 
provide any officer with a pension " (0. and R., p. 
591). With the administration of this Fund, as with 
that of the Sick and Wounded Fund, there is much 
dissatisfaction among the field officers, and as the 
public have at present no means of hearing botli 
sides of the case they would do well to ensure that 
the autocratic and secret method of its administra- 
tion is reformed. 

If the possibility and desirability of maintaining 
Salvationisra in any form be, for the moment, 
assumed, it is necessary to note that all tliese sug- 
gested reforms must be imposed simultaneously. It 
would, obviously, be almost impossible to provide 
for the enormous number of officers who. under the 
present condition of things, are in one way or another 
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cast off when their money-collecting capacities are 
exhausted. The imposition of the tliree first re- 
forms would overcome this difficulty, remove the 
economic evil caused by the present system, place 
the Army on a spiritual instead of a mere money- 
gelting basis, and — if combined with the recognition 
by the public that the Army's religious work, if 
successful, might well be entirely, or almost entirely, 
sell-supporting — would reduce its spiritual preten- 
sions to the proportions of its actual performance. 
The circumstances of Cameron's dischai-ge from 
his post in the Army's "social" wing form an instruct- 
ive commentary on the principles upon whicli that 
department is worked. The purpose of the " social " 
work, according to In Durkesi England, is the ele- 
vation of the submerged and their industrial rdiabili- 
tation in the world. It has been shown (Chapter VI) 
that what the Army regards as success in this work 
is not at all synonymous with industrial rehabihta- 
tion, and that practically the only verifiable "suc- 
cesses " are to be found in the members of the 
permanent staff of the " social " department. The 
retention as permanent employ^ of the more satis- 
factory men who enter the " social " institutions 
was not the principal purpose of the Darkest England 
Scheme, but if the Army chooses to make such men 
its permanent employes it must be supposed to 
assume some responsibility with regard to them. 
The extraordinary vicissitudes of fortime to which 
Cameron and his family were subjected during his 
fourteen years' service mdicate on the part of his 
superi<)rs a capricious disregard or a lamentable ignor- 
ancu of the most conspicuous and elementary causes 
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of social " submersion " which one does not e>qject 
to find in the government of a body specially insti- 
tuted to remedy that evil. Even if the Anny could 
not afford the 25s. a week which Cameron was re- 
ceiving towards the end of his service, the necessity 
for his dismissal and relegation with his family to 
the ranks of the submerged is not apparent. Some 
middle course was possible, but it was not taken — 
with the edifying "social" results that have been 
shown. As far as society is concerned it is evidently 
a much more serious thing that the destitute and 
workless should be composed of cast-off Salvationist 
officers than of almost any other class. 

So many distinguished people have complaisanlly 
lent themselves to advertising General Booth's 
alleged success as a raiser of humanity that the 
thousands of simple souls who have borne in their 
bodies the marks of SaJvationism have, unhappily, 
almost as little chance of a hearing from the public 
as they have from the Army. When General Booth 
received the freedom of the City of London he was 
described by Sir Joseph Dimsdale as " one whose 
object had been to rescue the helpless and elevate 
human nature." A provincial municipal magnate 
is reported to have quoted on a similar occasion 
"the Rev. R. J. Campbell's epitome of General 
Booth as ' a rescuer, a man-maker, and a soul- 
saver." " This species of indiscriminatiug laudation 
iscommon. In the face of such influential testimony 
to the divine conduct of the Army the motives and 
the character of any one uttering a complaint agaimit 
it are apt, in the public mind, to be covered *"ith 
suspicion at the very outset, for the official view im- 
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pressed upon the public is that no trustworthy person 
can (orsalte or come out of Salvationism. If free dis- 
cussion of grievances were not absolutely suppressed 
within the Army both General Booth and the public 
would be able to see very clearly that his officers 
are in perfect accord with his exnafficers regarding 
the evils of the financial system by which they are 
being, or have been, oppressed. Instead of being 
the free leaders of a free people those in the service 
are bound hand and foot, body and soul — afraid, 
in spite of their hardships and ill-treatment, to open 
their mouths, well knowing that unless they can first 
make sure by stealth of securing another and a 
better livelihood in the event of their abandoning the 
Army their state outside it will in all likelihood be 
even worse than in it. As for the ex-officers they 
are scattered, and they cannot but feel that combin- 
ation, even if it were practicable, would be useless. 
In the case of some of them, moreover, the Army 
has, in effect, bought their silence ; in that of others 
it can compel it. It is hardly possible, therefore, for 
thfiir grievances ever to reach the public ear. General 
Booth's broken men and women, whether within the 
Army or without, are voiceless. An organization 
which, while professing to raise men with one hand, 
deliberately and secretly sinks them with the other, 
and which oppresses bolhthe bodies and the mindsof 
those in its service, assuredly ought not to enjoy the 
nse of public funds in any of its undertakings. 
While there can, on the one hand, be littlr doubt 
lis to the extreme feebleness of the Army's powers 
for good in either its religious or its "social " sec- 
tion, there can, on the other, be no doubt as to 
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the high efficiency of its powers for evil in both. 
It is, of course, unavoidable that criticism of the 
evils in an autocratic system should reflect upon the 
person who institutpd and controls that system. In 
the Salvation Army, as has been seen, "the General 
is responsible for all "(Staff Orders and Regulations^ 
p. 246). General Booth, in fact, is the Army. 
To-day, in consequence of the General's presence 
being necessary everywhere at once in order to keep 
his widespread but attenuated legions in being, 
rather than in consequence of his great age, much of 
his responsibility is now borne by Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, the Chief of the Staff. There is assuredly no 
lack of testimony to the goodness, and even liic 
Sfiintliness, of the two men who direct the fortunes 
of what a sympathizer of the Army has called " that 
wonderful organization whose djaiamic law is 
Love." In the recently published Li/f ' of General 
Booth, which appeared for some time in the columns 
of the most widely circulated weekly newspaper in 
the world, we are informed that " William Bram- 
well Booth, the eldest son of the General ... is the 
replica of his mother in looks and in devotion to 
the work she so loved and adorned." The 
memory of Catherine Booth is rightly cherished 
by thousands to-day, and if Mr. Bramwell Booth 
is the inheritor of all her virtues it is surely all 
the more remarkable that he should permit such 
cases as those of Sundqvist and Cameron to occur 
under the system for which, as Chief of the Staff, 
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he is responsible. Complaints of similar hardship 
and injustice are common throughout the organiza- 
tion. Yet the action or inaction of the Chief and 
Iiis subordinates has the effect, not only of prevent- 
ing the application of any remedy, but also of 
keeping the public in ignorance of the facts that 
serious evils exist, and that practically all ranks 
are cognisant of them and would speedily put an 
end to them if they were not effectually debarred 
from doing so by the Army's autocratic and mili- 
tary government. 

Tlie adulatory Life of General Booth informs 
us that " there is too much of the humanitarian in 
William Booth to be bridled by the devotee who 
would spend hours and nights in prayer when the 
cry of the despairing is ringing in his cars," In what- 
ever manner General Booth spent the hours and 
nights of his stay in Norwich in the winter of 1904-5 
he did not spend them in helping or even comfort- 
ing the starving man in the same town who 
had spent fourteen years of Ufe in his service. When 
the cry of the despairing Sundqvist went out to him 
General Booth was engaged in the task of impressing 
upon the inhabitants of Norwich the fact that " the 
Salvation Army came into existence out of a simple 
desire to help those classes of tlie people who seemed 
to be, and who practically are at the present time, 
outside the pale of ordinary religious and philanthro- 
pic work" (Norfolk Standard, January 7, 1905). 
Speaking at Westminster Chapel (December 14, 1905} 
on tliK Army's religious and " social " work General 
Booth raised a facile laugh by remarking : " Our 
work is with the poor ; we leave the rich to — Dr. 
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Campbell Morgan ! " Unfortunately there was 
more irony in the situation than humour in the 
remark, for it had been precisely to Dr. Campbell 
Morgan that General Booth's two destitute servants 
were indebted for the greatest measure of eflectual 
sympathy and help which they received in their 
distress. If General Booth gave any directions 
for his ex-officer's relief or for proper inquiry into 
his case the fact remains that they were never 
carried out, the autocratic machine thus pro\nng 
itself the master of its inordinately humanitarian 
maker. 

" Hunger," said General Booth at Westminster 
Chapel, alluding to the causes of crime and wrong- 
doing — " hunger is a very sharp thorn," No 
doubt ; but it is still sharper when accompanied 
by a sense of injustice and cruelty inflicted at 
the hands of a professedly humanitarian organ- 
ization whicli one has served for the best part o( 
one's life in return for the most wretched pittance. 
" Suppose I was ever so wrong," says Sundqvist 
in his written statement, " would it not have 
been a Christlike action on their part to at least 
give me a loaf of bread when they knew I had 
no food for two or three days at a time ? " It 
would ; but the action would have been too small 
and too obscure for Salvationism to contemplate. 
The Army professes to exist to help those who do 
things " ever so wrong." whether against the laws of 
God or man. But to utter a word of reproach agains 
the Army itself when one is starving and driven to 
despair by its oppression and injustice is. appar- 
ently, to be guilty of the one unpardonable sin. H, 
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instead of being merely a man made destitute by the 
Army, Sundqvist had been a "wholcdistrict" of Nor- 
wich made destitute by economic causes or by its 
own vices, there is every probability that General 
Booth would have spent his hours and nights in 
strenuous efforts to arouse the town to the supreme 
necessity of his relief, or, at least, to the necessity ol 
obtaining from its citizens the wherewithal to set in 
operation those " social " experiments which were 
instituted by him for the purpose of effecting such 
magnificent objects. Unfortunately Sundqvist was 
not a district, and neither, individually, are General 
Booth's other distressed officers and ex-officers, al- 
though collectively they would probably be found 
to constitute a community ol quite respectable 
dimensions. 

Instances uf the paternal affection of mihtary 
leaders for the individual soldiers who fight under 
their command are not infrequent in mihtary history. 
General Booth also, apparently, is moved by this 
sentiment. The Z.i/^ relates that " speaking recently 
to a great gathering of sons of the soil in the Black 
Country ... he affectionately remarked : ' You 
are my jamily as well as my soldiers,' and from these 
words can be gathered the true spirit of love (or 
mankind that (ills tlie heart of this venerated evolu- 
tionist." It liasbeen said that. beforemodellinghis 
Army, General Bootli deemed it necessary to make iin 
exhaustive study of many military text-books. It 
almost looks as if his curriculum had included the 
history of the Spanish civil wars of the early part of 
last century. At all events, as in his Army it is the 
field officers, and not the so-called "soldiers," who 
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do the real fighting and bear the real hardships, it is 
well that one detail of the touching incident which 
seems to have inspired General Booth's affectionate 
remark should here be filled in. When the Carlist 
rebellion was suppressed in 1839 Elio, one of the rebel 
commanders.was sent under arrest to Bayonne. Here 
Geueral Harispe said to hun : " General Elio, I have 
orders to make an exception in your case. Ask 
anything you wish of me. What would you like 
for yourself and your family ? " " Bread and 
shoes for my soldiers," answered Elio. " And for 
your family ? " asked Harispe again. " I have just 
told you," answered Elio. " You spoke only of your 
soldiers," replied Harispe. " My soldiers," said 
Elio, " are my family. / wish bread and shoes for 
my soldiers." 

In the Salvation Army General Booth's paternal 
regard for his men is too often forced to stop short 
of considering the bread and shoes, and in a religious 
organization so constituted and governed this ne- 
cessitymust, unfortunately, be inevitable. It is the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of good people, deceived 
by the system, and held by the vows wrung out of 
them with every circumstance of solemnity, which 
— with the financial aid of an indifferent but confid- 
ing public — serves to mamtain the complicated and 
costly mechanism of that melancholy structure to 
which is given the collective name of Salvationism, 
The leaders, whether in the religious or the " social " 
sphere, seem eitlicr to have forgotten or lost faith in 
the Army's aims; and in their efforts to meet the 
responsibihties imposed upon them by the mere 
maintenance of the machine which lias got beyond 
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their control they trade upon the simple trust of their 
ignorant followers within, and without upon the un- 
questioning confidence of the pubhc in the impossi- 
bility of anything but good existing throughout the 
ramifications of a society — not wholly religious even 
ostensibly — which is at once autocratic, Jesuitical, 
inquisitorial, and secret. Vows and engagements 
ignoranlly and rashly taken in such a cause are much 
bett*r broken than kept, and this Salvationists them- 
selves are beginning to understand. When the 
public too understand that such vows and engage- 
ments are degrading, not only to the niime of Chris- 
tianity but to humanity itself, nnd that the system 
which has such materials for its foundations is 
opposed to the moral and spiritual hbcrty of men, 
they will, if they really have the Army's professed 
aims at heart, see the necessity of imposing upon 
General Booth Einother system, free from these evils 
— that of the Christian Mission of 1878 which, as 
will be seen, it was his duty under the foundation 
deed of the Salvation Army to preserve. 



CHAPTER XII 
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A GOOD deal of effort has been expended by the 
Army in correcting the impression, fostered in the 
public mind by the autocracy of its constitution, 
that the manner in which its funds are administered 
and its property is held lias for its object the per- 
sonal enrichment of its founder and those members 
of his family who have found it possible to remain 
in the organization. As this impression is wrong — 
for many official and semi-official assurances testify 
that it is wrong — the wonder is that it should ever 
have been allowed to arise, and that the Army's self- 
sufficient trusteeship and accountancy should still 
tend to encourage its prevalence. It appears from a 
work entitled The Truth about the Salvation Army, 
published by Headquarters, that only General Booth's 
travelling expenses are charged to the Army's funds, 
a small independent income having been otherwise 
provided for him through the generosity of friends. 
Mr. Bramwell Booth, the chief of the staff, the value 
of whose services are estimated at £4,000 a year at 
least, is variously stated by two di^erent con- 
tributors to the official brochure to receive from the 
funds either '■ £250 a year and a house" (p. 30) or 
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" £200 a year and the rent of an eight-roomed house 
(p. 73). Mrs. Bramwell Booth, as head of the 
women's work, is stated to receive no salary in 
respect of it, but it is a httle misleading to describe 
the cost of the second-class season-ticket which she 
does receive from the funds as the sole " manage- 
ment charges " of her department. The ingenious 
gentleman who does so was asked some twelve years 
ago by six other gentlemen " of standing and posi- 
tion " to make an inquiry into the position of the 
" Social " Scheme which had recently been floated. 
The possibility of the misappropriation of funds 
appears to have occurred to him, and with the view 
of enabling him to test the matter Headquarters 
were kind enough to facilitate certain " surprise 
visits " by him to Queen Victoria Street, so that he 
might " specially overhaul the petty cash." Ap- 
parently the only irregularity he was able to discover 
was the embezzlement of half a crown in the previous 
year, and he adds with humorous gravity ; " In 
justice to General Booth, it should be added that 
neither he nor any of his family was the delinquent." 
This is indeed an instance of not being able to see 
the forest for the trees. It is not the Army's jietty 
cash that requires overhauling, or the salaries of 
the Booth family that require criticism. It is the 
general financial principles governing the whole 
complex Salvationist machine that require to be 
brought into tlie liglit of day by means of an inquiry 
much more thorough than is possible in the course 
of any surprise visits to which Headquarters are likely 
to give their ready acquiescence. The Booth family 
are, no doubt, honest in spite of their belief in auto- 
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cracy and statistical reticence, in spite, even, of their 
belief in the direct divine guidance alleged to preside 
over all their operations. The public generally do 
not believe in any of these things. It is with the 
wisdom rather than the honesty of the Booth 
family that they ought to be concerned. The 
wisdom of the relations existing between the Salva- 
tion Army, the Assurance Society, and the Reliance 
Bank, as well as of other important financial off- 
shoots of Salvationism, has already been criticized. 
But apart frDni these relations, and admitting that no 
personal enrichment of its heads or personal mis- 
appropriation of its funds has ever taken place, it is 
nevertheless an imf)ort:ant matter of public interest 
to inquire whether the Army's system provides 
adequate safeguards against such undesirtible occur- 
rences in future, as well as against irregularities of 
another and — to the public — a more serious nature. 
It is frequently asserted both officially and semi- 
officially that, because certain trusts have been 
declared by General Booth in connexion with the 
funds and property of the Army's religious and 
" social " sections, the public wlio contribute to the 
work of either department, and the persons in whose 
interest the trusts may have been declared, possess 
sufficient safeguards against the diversion of funds 
or property to purposes other than those declared 
in the trusts, as well as against any possible dis- 
possession in regard to property of whoever may be 
held legally to constitute " the Salvation Army" after 
the death of its founder or at any future time. The 
principal objects aimed at in the settlement of 
Army property are officidlly staled to be (a) " lo 
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secure the property to the objects of the Army for 
ever," and (6) " to prevent any intervention in the 
internal management of its affairs which might 
impair the force or freedom of its peculiar form of 
government " (0. and fl., p. 305). It is further 
stated that decisions in the law courts and the 
opinion of leading lawyers in many countries serve 
to prove that the Amy property is legally recognized 
as trust property, and that the courts will so act as 
to preserve it " for the purposes for which it was 
acquired as described in the Declarations of Trust 
or Foundation Deeds " (p. 307}. There is no diffi- 
culty in admitting that the Army's property is or 
ought legally to be regarded as trust property, but 
legal dfcisions which go no farther than such recog- 
nition are not very much to the point. If legal 
decisions existed supporting General Booth's right 
to acquire, use, and dispose of specific funds, etc., 
after that right had been definitely challenged as 
inconsistent with the purposes defined in either of 
his trust deeds, the public might fairly be expected 
to display a reasonable amount of confidence in the 
utility of these documents. The interest of the 
public, as well as of the members of the Army, is 
not merely to know that the property is tnist 
property, but rather to be assured that the property 
is, and will be acquired and used only for the specific 
purposes of the trust, and that the other conditions 
of the trusts are duly fulfilled. 

It is tolerably clear that neither the interests of 
the public nor those of the Army's own members 
are adequately served by the autocmtic methods in 
which the properly is at present held and ad- 
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ministered. It is somewhat idle to say, as General 
Booth's solicitors have said (Times, December 27, 
1890), that it is competent for any aggrieved person 
who considers the funds to have been raisapphod 
to set the Attorney-General in motion and to obtain 
redress. As far as the Army itself is concerned, it 
has been seen that the machinery lor ventilating 
the opinions of aggrieved persons is about as im- 
periect as it could possibly be. If any such 
persons are left — and there are not a few — they are 
carefully kept in ignorance of any rights which, by 
any remote chance, they might possess under the 
religious trust deed of the organization. They have 
no voice and, therefore, little intelligence, and in- 
struction is not the business of an autocrat. It is 
natural, therefore, that in no one of the Army's 
numerous publications, whether for the use of 
soldiers, field officers or staff officers, is a complete 
copy of the famous " foundation deed " of the 
body to be found. Field officers are given a meagre 
abstract of it (0. and R., p. 306) as well as of the 
" Social " (Darkest England) Declaration of Trust, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether one in a thou- 
sand of the rank and file knows anything of the 
essential provisions of either. The probability of 
the Attorney -Genera] lieing set in motion from 
within is, therefore, necessarily remote, When the 
War Cry informs its readers that " the principle of 
trusteeship is the same " in the Army as in other 
religious bodies (June 6, 1903), it takes full ad- 
vantage of their mental calibre and personal sub- 
jection — which alone constitute one material differ- 
ence. As for the public, the maxim that every- 
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tody's business is nobody's is not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently legal to carry weight with the Array's 
solicitors, but it is, nevertheless, the universal 
acceptance of that maxim, combined with an equally 
universal ignorance of the documents in which they 
are interested, that keeps " aggrieved subscribers " 
in the outside world from the knowledge of their 
grievance, and even from seeking to move the 
Attorney-General to action if they had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing it. 

The foundation deed of the religious branch 
of the Salvation Army is in the form of a deed 
poll executed by William Booth on August 7, 
1878, and enrolled in Chancery six days later. As 
it is a deed poll there is no other party to it. At 
that time the Salvation Army did not exist by that 
name and in that form, and the body of which it is 
the development and to which the deed relates, was 
then known as " the Christian Mission." On this 
same date William Booth, with the consent of three- 
fourths of the members of the annual Conference of 
that body, of which he was the president, executed 
another deed poll annulling the deed by which the 
Mission had previoixsly been regulated. This act 
had been " deemed and held to be necessary in order 
to secure greater freedom for effectuating and 
furthering the principles of the Christian Mission." 
Willi the consent of the Conference, William Booth 
became " General Superintendent " of the Mission, 
land it was in this capacity that he executed the 
deed poll first mentioned, which constitutes the 
foundation deed of the Salvation Army. 
The deed recites the circumstances in which the 
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Mission originated in iS65,aQd states that "anuniber ^m 
of people were formed into a community or society ^| 
by the said Williiun Booth for the purpose of enjoy- ^i 
ing religious fellowship, and in order to continue j 
and multiply such efforts ... to bring under the^| 
Gospel those who were not in the habit of attending ^1 
any place of worship, by preaching in the open air, ji 
in tents, theatres, music-halls and other places, and^| 
by holding other religious services or meetings."^B 
It is provided that it shall be the duty of the General 
Superintendent to conserve the discipline, laws and 
of)erations of the Christian Mission " to and for 
the purposes for which it was first originated." 
Tlie only objects and purposes mentioned as being 
those for which the Mission was originated, are 
religious fellowship and preaching the Gospel. 
What " are and shall be for ever " the doctrines of 
the body are set out in eleven paragraphs. Except 
for the statement that the Mission " is and shall 
be always hereafter under the oversight, direction 
and control of some one person who shall be the 
General Superintendent thereof, whose duty it sliall 
be to determine and enforce the discipline and 
laws," there is no allusion to the nature of the 
organization or system by means of which the 
objects and purposes were to be attained. Whether 
the po^ver to "determine " the discipline and laws 
legally enabled the General Superintendent to alt 
and recast them beyond all recognition is at least, 
doubtful, and the provision must be read in the; 
light of the fact that one of the objects of tlie deed 
executed by him was. not only to define for ever th 
doctrines, but also " to preserve the system of th^ 
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said Christian Mission generally," Allusion is made 
to the property that had been or might be given 
or conveyed to certain persons upon trusts " for 
the purposes therein and herein mentioned . . . 
and generally for promoting the objects of tin? said 
Christian Mission," and it was also in order " to 
render valid and effectual such trusts and to remove 
doubts and prevent litigation," that the declaration 
was made. It is provided that the General Super- 
intendent shall have power to expend all moneys 
contributed, and shall publish a balance-sheet ; that 
be shall have power to acquire and deal with pro- 
perty for the purposes of the Mission, to appoint 
trustees in connexion with such property, and to 
revoke their appointment if it shall seem expedient 
to him ; that Wilham Booth shall continue to be 
General Superintendent for the term of his life- 
time unless he resign ; and that it shall be his duty 
and that of every future General Superintendent, 
to appoint his successor, or to make a statement 
in writing " as to the means which are to be taken 
forthe approintment of a successor," in whom all the 
rights, powers, and authorities of the office shall vest- 
No provisions other than the foregoing are con- 
tained in the deed poll of August 7, 1878. It was 
with this document in view that the Army's solici- 
tors, writing with reference to its property, assc-rted 
that " General Booth cannot dispose of it, or any 
part of it, . . . in any manner not in strict accord- 
ance with his deed of trust, without incurring tlie 
penalties of a fraudulent trustee " {Tiriifs, December 
27, 1890). The word " fraudulent " seems un- 
necessarily strong Even solicitors must be aware 
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that breaches of trust are not necessarily fraudulent, 
but are frequently accompanied by the strictest 
rectitude and the loftiest motives. It is not only 
rogues who are under the necessity of being bound 
by trust deeds, and, mifortunately, it is not only 
rogues who break them. It was not because William 
Booth's honesty was suspected that he was required 
by the Conference of the Christian Mission to execute 
the deed poll, and it is unnecessary to call his 
honesty in question in inquiring whether or not the 
pro\'isions of that deed Iiave tjeen observed. 

It has been seen that there is no mention of the 
Salvation Army in the deed of 1878 " under which," 
according to the letter of that body's solicitors 
already cited, " the funds of the Salvation Army are 
administered." The idea of the military organiza- 
tion and discipline by which that body is now 
regulated — and by which, as has been shown, its 
spiritual activities and aims are stifled and thwarted 
— had not then occurred to the Genera] Super- 
intendent of the Christian Mission, the system of 
which it was one of the objects of the deed to " pre- 
serve generally." It was not until the following 
year that the name itself of " Salvation Army " was 
definitely formulated, and it was not until June 
24, 1880, that it was officially adopted by the General 
Superintendent of the Christian Mission. On that 
date, a Memorandum under the hand of William 
Booth changing the name of the Christian Mission 
to that of "The Salvation Army," was endorsed on 
the original deed poll of August 7, 1878. The 
precise terms of this Memorandum are not availablu 
for public inspection, for, unlike the deed poll, no 
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copy of it is deposited in the Public Record Office. 
Apparently, however, it must contain other provi- 
sions than that relatbg to the change of name. In 
Orders and Regulations for Field Officers there is 
(p. J06) a bare allusion to the Memorandum, and the 
following provisions are stated to be contained in 
the deed poll of August 7, 1878, itself : " No sittings 
in any of its [the Christian Mission's] buildings used 
for services are to be let for hire," and " all the 
offices are to be open alike to men and women." As 
no such provisions are contained in the deed referred 
to, it must be presumed that they were subsequently 
added in the endorsed Memorandum. The deed 
of 1878 contains no provisions for altering either the 
title or the nature of the organization of the Christian 
Mission, whether with or without the consent of its 
members. 

In spite of the very despotic powers given to or 
assumed by William Booth under the deed, there is 
litUe dovibt that his legal rights under it did not 
empower him to impose upon the members of the 
Christian Mission a system and discipline so abso- 
lutely foreign to them as the system and discipline 
imposed upon the body in consequence of the new 
title. If his legal rights did empower him to do so, 
it would be necessary to conclude that he could have 
made any changes whatsoever, that he alone legally 
constituted the Christian Mission, and that he alone 
was the legal beneficiary of his own trust. Had any 
of the members thought Jit or been in a position to 
contest their General Superintendent's action, it is 
highly probable that a breach of trust would have 
been established, and that he would have been 
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obliged to find for his new venture other fnnds and 
property than those that had been acquired for the 
purposes of the Christian Mission and for the pre- 
servation of its system generally. 

The members of the Salvation Army to-day arc 
admittedly the legal representatives of those mem- 
bers of the Christian Mission who were the bcnoli- 
ciaries under the deed poll of 1878, and some of 
them, at least, were members of the body to which 
that deed originally applied. Their objects, methods 
and doctrines are the same. Their organization 
and system of government are totally different. 
But that organization and system are not imposed 
by the document which constitutes the Army's 
foundation deed, and seem to be excluded by it if 
the members think fit to contest it legally. It is. 
of course, possible that adhesion to the Christian 
Mission under its present name and government 
might legally be held to debar its members from 
enforcing whatever rights fhey may have possessed 
under the deed. If, legally, the Army is not merely 
its " General " it must be either the olhcers or the 
soldiers, or both. The officers, however, are the 
General's paid servants, and before entering on their 
duties they voluntarily sign all their rights away. 
The soldiers arc in a different position, and it does 
not appear that, in signing the Army's " Articles of 
War," they renounce any of their rights under the 
foundation deed of the Christian Mission. They 
promise to obey " the lawful orders " of their 
officers, but it is upon the interpretation of the 
foundation deed that the lawfulness of a larige 
number of these orders must depend. 
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But apart from the legal aspect there is the moral 
aspect. Nothing is more certain in regard to the 
development of the Christian Mission than that 
" the purposes for which it was first originated " — 
namely, the enjoyment of religious fellowship and 
bringing the masses under t!ie influences of the 
Gospel — have not lately been promoted, and are 
now actually frustrated, by the cumbersome and 
costly governmental system which was imposed 
upon the Mission as an outcome of its new name.* 
Under the financial burdens which that system 
necessarily entails on both field officers and soldiers, 
as well as on the public, it becomes daily more diffi- 
cult to keep together the meagre and diminishing 
strength of the organization, and daily more difficult 

' While the Christian Mission began in the East End the 
Salvation Army is compelled to begin tn the Wt'st. (irii- 
exal Booth's assertion that he leaves the rich to others is 
not bomc out by his own account of his recent evangelical 
campaiga in Germany (December 1905). " My audi- 
ences," said he, evidently with satisfaction, " have been 
very select, and have embraced not only State officials, 
members of the learned professions and large employers, 
but numbers of the middle and wcU-to-do working classes. 
The portions of the country travelled through include, I 
think, the best in the country — places where there is plenty 
(>1 work and good wages. Hence the classes of people at 
the meetings. We have not been into the poorer parts of 
the Empire." Ttie Army's plan of converting the poor by 
courting the wealthy has not succeeded in tlvis country, and 
if this is the object of General Booth's strategy in Germany 
it is still more likely tn fail there. It is to be hoped that tlio 
State officials and membcra of the learned professions will 
at least insist upon being told each year, in detail, how many 
Salvationists Uiere arc iu Germany. 
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for it to perform the work for which it was intended. 
A system which, to preserve its existence, is now 
under the constant necessity of extending the 
maximum regulation time of five minutes allowed 
for making outdoor collections (0. and R., p. 486) 
to twenty minutes or even longer, and of constantly 
disregarding the prohibition of waiting to " make 
up " particular suras (p. 405), cannot have much 
time or energy left for soul-saving and religious 
fellowship, or possess much attraction for " those 
who are not in the habit of attending any place of 
worship." Apart from these objects the Army, 
cLccording to the terms of its foundation deed, has 
no reason for existing. As the property occupied 
and used by its corps or congregations has been 
acquired for these purposes mainly by the combined 
financial efforts of their own members and the public 
in their neighbourhood, it is necessary in the in- 
terests of their members and the public alike tliat 
legal means should be found or, if they do not exist, 
created, to ensure that these purposes — and these 
purposes alone — shall be effectually ser\'ed. 

The provisions of the foundation deed of August 
7, 1 878, seem to have been departed from in another 
respect seriously affecting the interests of the public. 
The provision in regard to the publication of ac- 
counts is as follows : — 



" The Genera] Supierintcndpnt shall have power to ex- 
pend on behali o( the Chrislian Mission ^1 moneys coolri- 
buted (or the general purposes of the said Christian Mission 
or for any of the special objects or operations thereof, but 
he shall annually publish a Balaace Sheet [duly audited) of 
all such receipts and expenditure." 
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The publication of the receipts and expenditure of In- 
ternational Headquarters alone does not seem to fulfil 
the obligation here imposed upon the General. Tlie 
general purposes of the Army are to be found in the 
operations of its corps individually and collectively, 
but neither individually nor collectively is there 
any annual publication of a balance-sheet or balance- 
sheets of their receipts and expenditure or, for that 
matter, any publication of balance-sheets relating 
to their finances at all, for the preparation of a 
quarterly balance-sheet which may or may not be 
readout to the soldiers themselves cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory pubhcation. It has been shown that a 
portion of the money collected by each individual 
corps is utilized, through the divisional head- 
quarters, for the general purposes of the Army in 
the division. There is no annual publication of 
divisional balance-sheets showing the disposition 
of the money so contributed for such general pur- 
poses. Under the Army's system of religious 
finance very much more money is contributed 
through the local corps tor the general purposes of 
the organization than through Headquarters, and 
the interdependence of local, divisional, provincial 
and national finance renders a reasonably complete 
annual publication of the receipts and expenditure 
of all the Army's financial departments from tlie 
corps upwards absolutely essential. The objects 
of the Army must, apparently, be either general or 
special. Even if it were possible, therefore, to regard 
the contributions to the local corps as being made 
for special instead of general objects, it is still 
undeniable that no annual publication either of 
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separate or collective balance-sheets is made in 
connexion with such contributions. In whatever 
way the matter be regarded, then, the present 
method of preparing and publishing the Army's 
balance-sheets — which has the effect of concealing 
from the public what they are fuUy entitled to 
know — would appear not to be that provided for 
by the religious trust deed. 

If, as " General " Booth's official journal has said, 
the principle of trusteeship is the same in the Army 
as in other religious bodies, its practice is certainly 
very different. Under most religious trusts there 
are several trustees in order that each may serve 
to check the others. They cannot sell or mortgage 
certain portions of the property of their trust 
without the approval of Parliament, the High 
Court, or the Charity Commissioners. General 
Booth considers himself free to sell and mortgage 
the property of his trust without any restriction. 
Other trustees, when in doubt as to their powers 
under their trust deeds, may consult the Charity 
Commissioners Board, and if they act in accordance 
with the Board's advice and direction, they are 
deemed to have acted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of their trust deeds. General Booth appears 
never to be in doubt that he may safely deal as he 
pleases with the property under his trust deed. As 
trusts relating to religious property are legally 
regarded as "charitable," the analogy drawn by 
General Booth between his own and other religious 
trust deeds would seem to commit him to the accep- 
tance of this description of his trust also. If the 
Army's property and funds arc charitable, their appU- 
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cation to the purposes of trading is, or ought to be, as 
improper as a similar use of charitable funds or pro- 
perty would be under any other religious trust. While 
the publication and sale of religious books, news- 
papers, etc., might be held to be legitimate, as being 
directly designed to promote the purposes of the 
Mission or Army, it is tolerably certain that the 
employment of the Army's funds or property in 
the business of ordinary trading is, or ought to be, 
excluded by the terms and nature of the trust. 

The trading activities of the Army are very 
extensive, and the articles traded in are supplied not 
only to members of the Army. " The Trade 
Department," says an advertisement in the War 
Cry, " is at the service of any and every person who 
contemplates purchasing any such goods as are 
mentioned." In addition to religious books and 
uniforms, the list of articles includes tailoring, dress- 
making, drapery, juvenile clothing, hosiery, boots 
and shoes, china, glassware, hardware, cutlery, 
furniture, bicycles, watches and clocks, musical 
instruments, and tea, coffee and cocoa. Evidently 
the Army thinks itself entitled to compete with the 
ordinary trader in almost any article, and to take 
advantage of its peculiar position and of the sub- 
sidies given it by the public for religious purposes in 
tlie competition. Here, as in the " social " section, 
a serious displacement of trade and employment Is 
necessarily effected in favour of the Army. The 
Trade Department is financed by the Army's 
religious funds, and it owed those funds on September 
30, 1904, the sum of ^45,769, It is idle to say that 
the purpose of the department is to make promts for 
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the benefit of the religious work. As the Army's 
property is governed by a charitable trust, trading, 
even for that purpose, is beyond its functions, and 
the foundation deed of 1878 itself makes no allusion 
to trading as being within the General's powers. 
The prohibition of trading under religious trusts is 
doubtless based upon the fact that trading may 
make losses as well as profits, and that in the event 
of losses being made the funds employed in pro- 
ducing them are necessarily diverted for ever from 
their legal purpose. It may be that the peculiar 
trading advantages accruing to the Array in conse- 
quence of its financial dependence upon the public 
have hitherto enabled it to make certain profits, 
but if so that very fact makes it all the more im- 
probable that the same results would be attained if 
these advantages were withdrawn to any serious 
extent. To all appearance, then. General Booth's 
indulgence in ordinary trading is leg.illy Ijeyond 
his province, and it is assuredly desirable on many 
grounds that it should be. 

There is no mention in the Army's foundation 
deed of banking or life assurance as occupations iji 
which its General may legitimately engage, and in 
which he may employ the funds, property, personnel 
and energies of the organization. The relations 
of the Reliance Bank, Ltd. and the Salvation Army 
Assurance Society, Ltd. with the Salvation Anny 
proper have already been examined, and the 
nature of the risks run in consequence of those 
relations by the many thousands of people who have 
been induced to put their money in these institutions 
has been shown. Here the question under con- 
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sideration is whether the estabhshmcnt and main- 
tenance of these institutions is morally or legally a 
breach of trust. It is, of course, not suggested 
that " William Booth," in whose name practically 
all the shares or interests of both concerns are 
registered, holds them for his own benefit or for 
that of the Salvation Army, or that any profits 
accruing from either business or both are his 
personal property or that of the organization. If 
" William Booth " and not General Booth were 
the proprietor, and entitled to draw the profits, it 
would be necessary to suppose that " William 
Booth " must have established both concerns with 
his own money, and to conclude that the Army's 
religious organization and the contributions of the 
pubhc are utilized for his own personal advantage. 
As this is not the case — for it is oflicially stated not 
to be the case — it would be reasonable to expect that 
" Wilham Booth," as registered proprietor of Ihe 
shares or interests in the Bank and the Assurance 
Society, would have declared specific trusts with 
regard to them, making it clear that such shares and 
profits are not his own but that of the Army. Up 
to September 22, 1905, no such trusts had been 
declared. " We have been advised," wrote Mr. 
Braraweli Booth, " that there is no necessity for 
any declaration other than that already settled by 
the Deed Poll." This can only mean that, although 
neither institution is mentioned in that deed, both 
the Bank and the Assurance Society have been estab- 
lished and financed with the aid of the religious funds 
of the Army, that the General of that body con- 
siders himself at liberty to establish and finance any 
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institution whatsoever by the same means, that all 
future Generals are at liberty to do the same, 
and that all possible and necessary safeguards in 
regard to such institutions must be supposed to be 
furnished by a document which plainly never con- 
templated their existence. 

It has been shown that the pubhc are asked to do 
business with the Bank and the Assurance Society 
on the ground that these institutions exist for the 
purpose of helping the religious work of the Array. 
As the religious work is not visibly helped, while 
the operations of both institutions have been vastly 
extended, it seems more reasonable to conclude that 
it is the Army's religious work or aims that have 
benefited them. But accepting the official view 
that they are essential parts of the Army, and not 
distinct from it. it is necessary to assume that the 
general or speci;d purposes of the Mission to wliich 
the foundation deed relates are intended to be served 
by them. As it is largely the contributors to the 
rehgious work who enable them to pay their chenis 
theii interest or other benefits, it would be reasonable 
to expect some statement of their financial position 
and transactions to be included in the Army's annual 
publication of accounts. This is not done. Yet 
it is, apparently, the religious funds of the Army, 
and not " WiUiam Booth," that are responsible for 
the habihtics of both concem.s. In the Assurance 
Society " William Booth " is ahnost sole guarantor 
and proprietor, and his liability in the cvt-nt of the 
Society requiring to be wound up is close upon 
£24,000. In tilt: Rank he is liable, in re.sj>ect of 
shares not fully paid up, for j^ij,ooo. Over jtrSo.ooo 
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worth of Amiy property is pledged in the two com- 
panies, so that in the event of their getting into 
difficulties the Anny's reUgious department is hable 
to them for over ;f2oo,ooo.> 

The reason given officially for retaining practically 
all the shares of the Assurance Society in the hands 
of General Booth is that the control of the company 
and the profits made by it, after its obhgations to 
its policy-holders have been discharged, shall be 
secured to the Army. The same purpose must be 
presumed to govern the similar arrangement in the 
case of the Rehance Bank. Both companies have now 
been in existence for a good many years, and their 
clients enjoy the assurance that the financial assist- 
ance which it is their purpose to render to the Salva- 
tion Army is executed "on thoroughly businesshnes." 
Such hnes ought to be profitable, and yet, although 
the Assurance Society can pay ;£85,ooo on account 
of agents' commission and management expenses 
in one year, and the Reliance Bank holds dejxjsits 
to the amount of nearly a quarter of a miUion sterl- 
ing, it is officially admitted (Letter, September 22, 
1905) that the Salvation Army has not yet received 
any profits from either one or other, ft is explained 
that the policy of the directors is to strengthen their 
reserves rather than pay away profits, but if this is 
so the reser%'e fund o( fi,l8o that figures among the 
assets of the Bank seems to indicate that even that 
purpose is not very successfully realized. A payment 
of £2,000 from the Assurance Society to the general 

' " Thcwholf iiroperty and iticompot ihc Salvation Army 
ore respniisible t(itin»wrr the obligations incintefl to invpst- 
On" (Pumplilcl : Th* S<Uvaiion Army Innfilmtnli). 
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income of the religious section in 1904 is stated to 
be not on account of profits but of " services ren- 
dered " — that b services rendered by the religious 
organization to tlie Assurtince Society. No doubt 
the Sot-iety received good valne for its money, but 
the official justification both of the Society and the 
Bank seems to require that any services rendered 
shall be in the contrary direction. 

It appears, however, that the absolute control of 
the Assurance Society by General Booth does not 
ensure that the profits actually made by it shall be 
secured to the Salvation Army, w-ith whose funds 
the concern was apparently floated, Tlie actuar>''s 
report for 1903 states that of the surplus shown, 
£5,226, " 75 per cent, is divisible, in the directors* 
discretion, among policies in the ordinary branch 
which have been four years in force, the remaining 
25 per cent, going to the proprietors " — that is. to 
the .\rray. " On tliis occasion." the actuary con- 
tinued. " I understand it has been arranged that 
the proprietors [that is the Army] shall waive all 
right to share in present surplus in order that a 
larger bonus may be given to the policies entitled to 
participate." If it be the object of the Assurance 
Society to pay its profits over to the Army it is quite 
right that such profits should constitute a fixed 
proportion of the surplus. The actuary's state- 
ment indicates that that proportion is 25 per cent. 
While it may be reasonable that the directors should 
have discretion as to the destination of the other 
75 per cent., it is not reasonable, in the circtmi- 
Stances, that either the directors or the " proprie- 
tors " should liave power to " arrange " the diversion 
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of the Army's share of 25 per cent, from its rightful 
object. Here there is no question of employing it 
even for the purpose of strengthening the Society's 
reserves, but merely for that of putting more money 
in the pockets of its pohcy-holders. Clearly the 
ostensible objects of the financial institutions 
established with the religious funds of the Army 
are apt to be overlooked by General Booth in liis 
twofold capacity as uncontrolled director and 
" proprietor " of both departments, the end being 
entirely lost in the means intended to compass it. 
Nor is it possible to argue that these institutions 
serve the Army by finding money to lend to it. If 
this inquiry has proved anything it is that the Array's 
unhmited business of borrowing is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of its spiritual impotence and its con- 
gregational weakness. If borrowing were necessary 
or justifiable there is no need for the Army itseU 
to be the lender. If people wish to lend it their 
money, the Array boasts of enough influential 
sympathizers to render possible the formation of an 
independent company or companies to facilitate 
their purpose on really sound financial lines. The 
Salvation Army Building Association, Ltd., was such 
a company, but it was because it insisted on trans- 
acting its business with the Army on what it re- 
garded as " thoroughly business lines " that it had 
to be wound up, for the Army would not or could 
not continue to borrow the company's money on 
those conditions. If, in view of all these circum- 
stances, the formation and conduct of the Rehance 
Bank and the Salvation Amy Assurance Society do 
not constitute a breach of trust under the Army's 

u 
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religious foundation deed of 1878, llicn no more 
futile document was ever peoned and enrolled in 
Chancery, or flaunted before the eyes of tJic public 
as a guarantee of security and good faith. 

Tlie trust under which the funds and property of 
the so-called " social " branch of the Salvation Army 
are vested in its General was executed by Wilhain 
Booth on January 30, 1891, and enrolled in Chancei-y 
on tlic following day {" Booth, a Declaration of 
Tnist, ' Darkest England ' "). The object of the 
trust is stated to be " the social and moral improve- 
ment and regeneration of such as are destitute or 
needy, whether they are or are not degraded or 
criminal." This is the only object, and it is to be 
accomplished " in some manner indicated, implied or 
suggested " in the book called In Darkest hngiand 
and the Way Out, published by General Booth in the 
previous year. " All money and other property 
contributed, collected or received for the purposes 
of the Darkest England Scheme " is at all times to 
be held and applied upon trust for that purpose and 
in that manner. The scheme is always to be under 
the control and direction of the General for the 
time being of the Salvation Army. The General has 
power to expend, invest or otherwise deal with iho 
funds and property of the trust, such funds and 
property being car-marked iuid kept distinct from 
all other funds and property of the Salvation Army. 
If, at any time, the property, funds or stafi of the 
trust shall be used partially for the purposes of the 
Army's religious section, the Army's religious funds 
are to be charged with a fair proportion of the cost, 
such proportion being detennlned by the General. 
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An annual balance-sheet of all receipts and expendi- 
ture is to be published. If, at any time, it appears 
to the General that the trust and the application of 
its property can be " advantageously extended, 
altered or modified in some manner not wholly 
inconsistent with the main object thereof " he 
shall be at liberty to do so with " the express consent 
in writing of two-thirds in number of the members 
of a committee " for whose nomination and appoint- 
ment provision is made. This committee is to be 
formed in the following manner. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, the Chainnan of the Congregational 
Union, the Chairman of the Baptist Union, the 
Attorney-General of England, and the Chairman of 
the London Coimty Council are to be invittd by the 
General of the Sfilvatiun Army to nominate two 
members each, of whom the nominator may himseU 
be one ; and the General has himself the right of 
nominating six additional members. Such is the 
object of the " social " (Darkest England) trust. 
and the functions and powers of the General of the 
Salvation Army under the trust deed. 

The first thing calling for remark in connexion 
with this pretentious document is that the sole 
guarantee that the provisions of the trust will be 
observed Is the wisdom and honesty of one man, who 
is, moreover, the autocratic director of another 
organization which is and must be perpetually in 
financial difficulties. The committee outlined in 
the trust deed has only a potential existence depend- 
ent on the will of the General alone, and it has 
never yet been called into being. Had General 
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Bootli desirr^d adequately to safeguard the interests 
ol the public he could easily have prodded for the 
{onnation under the deed of a similar committee of 
a permanent nature, whose duty it would have 
been, not merely to give him authority to modify the 
scope of the scheme, but to ensure that it should not 
be modified without their authority. Even with 
such a committee the General's powers of direction 
would still have remained tolerably absolute. The 
position, then, is that there is no one whose business 
it is to remember what the objects and means 
*' indicated, impUed or suggested " in General 
Booth's famous work really were, and to prevent 
its distinguished author from forgetting them. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate in detail thtr 
results of our examination of the Darkest England 
Scheme in operation as compared with its dehneation 
in the book called In Darkest England. In nearly 
every departmtnt the tendency is to neglect the 
" improvement and regeneration of such as are desti- 
tute or needy " and to minister to the ameliora- 
tion of such as are able to pay. It is seen alike in 
the work of the Farm Colony, in connexion with 
emigration, with the temperance work, and even 
with the maternity cases. That the " social " 
branch is subject to some fata! compulsion to avoid 
the destitute and needy is apparent from the follow- 
ing advertisement which appears in the Solicitor's 
Journal (November 4, 1905) :— 



4 



Houe FOR Ladies AoDicrED to Inkbrietv 

Hiltsboro' House, Upper Clapton. 
UiD. Bramwcll Booth has a few vacancies for Vtriuntary 
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Patients in the above " Home." Most encouraging results. 
— Particulars as to terms, etc.. on application to Chiei 
Secretary, 259. Mare Street, Hackney. 

It cannot well be said that these ladies are accurately 
described either as destitute or needy, seeing that the 
terms asked for their treatment are 21s. a week, the 
diet being vegetarian. No doubt it sounds well to 
speak of the army's homes for inebriates, even if 
there are but two of them, but the pubUc will readily 
realize that their tariff ts hardly within the means of 
General Booth's " half million slaves of the cup " 
for whose benefit they were mainly intended. Even 
if it were admitted that In Darkest England 
imphed or suggested that ladies and gentlemen in 
affluent circumstances should not. on occasion, be 
absolutely refused the benefit of the scheme, it is 
nevertheless true that the scheme was never intended 
for them. When, therefore, the Army's " social " 
wing advertises throughout the country for emi- 
grants and inebriates of means, and devotes its 
energies to helping them rather than the destitute 
and needy, a moral tf not a legal breach of trust is 
apparently committed. Here again the Army's argu- 
ment would no doubt be that participation in such 
work produces profit, and enables it to perform more 
work of a " social " nature for the poor than it could 
otherwise do. But in every department of the 
"social" work the amount of proved success is 
exceedingly minute, while the cost is enormous. 
Judged by General Booth's own standards, indeed, 
the failure of the whole scheme is gigantic. It would 
appear, then, that (he purely business enterprises 
of the Darkest England Scheme have for their only 
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effectual purpose the maintenance of its costly staff 
and organization. These enterprises, departing as 
they do from tlie letter of the trust deed and from 
the spirit of In Darkest England, are in reality 
a financial necessity resultmg from the failure of 
the scheme, in spite of its large public subsidies, to 
effect its true purpose. Under the " social " trust 
deed, as under the foundation deed of the religious 
section, the maxim acted upon is that all means are 
justified by the end. But when the true end is not 
attained, the means, in an organization like the 
Army, become an end in themselves, and that end 
appears in many cases to be " wholly inconsistent 
with the main object " of the scheme. This altera- 
tion or modification has been effected without tlie 
committee mentioned in the deed having been 
summoned, and it is doubtful whether even that 
committee, if it had been summoned, would have 
had power to divert the benevolent intentions of 
the trust from the destitute and needy to the com- 
fortable and the well-to-do. 

The provisions of the " social " trust deed have 
also been seriously infringed by the Army's practice 
of pajnng the inmates of its various industrial 
institutions wages which, although lower than lliose 
paid by ordinary employers in the same industries, 
are yet sufficient to enable the Army to retain such 
men as regular employfe. This is directly opposed 
to the principles of the Darkest England Scheme, 
which exphcitly guarantee that no wages shall be 
paid the men in the various elevators, workshops 
and colonies while undergoing the temporary pro- 
cess alleged to be necessary for their industrial 
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re-establish men t in the world (In Darkest England, 
pp. 106, 134, 249, 273). This re-establishment of 
the Army's prot^gfe in the ranks of industry is, 
however, frustrated by the system of payment 
actually practised. In consequence of it the Army 
is placed in command of a large and constantly 
increasing body of underpaid and truck-paid labour 
employed under conditions inconsistent with per- 
sonal and mental freedom. The Army's disposal 
of the products of such labour in competition with 
the products of ordinary manufacturers necessarily 
produces unemployment in the industries concerned. 
Of this unemployment the Army is able in turn to 
take advantage, with the effect of gradually trans- 
ferring to its own hands the industries adversely 
affected by his " social " operations. 

The most serious feature of the Darkest England 
Scheme is neither its failure nor its diversion from 
its true purpose, but the fact that in spite of both 
these defects it successfully operates to finance a 
religious body whose labours are ineffectual, and 
with whose methods and doctrines comparatively 
tew of the contributing public have any sympathy. 
Th-it the religious section of the Salvation Army 
deliberately employs that body's "social " work as an 
advertisement is proved by the terms of its Self- 
Denial Appeal of 1905, which has been examined in 
detail. That appeal makes prominent mention of 
the Army's " social " institutions, and any one 
receiving it would conclude that the money asked 
for would be devoted mainly to the furtherance of 
their work. The trust deed of 1891 provides that 
*' all money . . . contributed, collected or received 
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for tile purposes of the Darkest England Scheme 
. . . shall at all times hereafter be held and applied 
upon trust for the social and moral regeneration 
and improvement ... of such as are destitute or 
needy." Money asked for the " social " institutions 
of the Army must be supposed to be contributed for 
their benefit. Yet over four-fifths of the money 
contributed mainly for "social" purposes in 1904 
under the Self-Denial Fund was devoted to the 
general religious work of the Army and not to the 
betterment of the destitute and needy at all. The 
sole purpose of the separation of finances under the 
" social " trust deed was to remove the possibility 
of funds intended for the "social" work being 
appropriated to the purposes of the religious section. 
The popidar belief that the Army as a whole is 
engaged in "social " work is sedulously fostered by 
the authorities, with the result that in one year, 
under the Self-Denial Appeal alone, over ^40,000 
asked by the Army and given by the public mainly 
for the promotion of that work was devoted to the 
futherance of the Army's rchgious work and the 
maintenance of its religious organization. The 
great mistake of 1891 was in allowing a religious body 
which was under the constant necessity of obtaining 
financial support from the public for its religious 
purposes to take part in any extra-religious work for 
which constant public support would also be 
necessarj'. In sucli a case the particular work 
which seems most useful to the pubhc and wliich is 
for that reason most widely advertised wiU, as a 
matter of course, come. to be regarded as the prin- 
cipal occupation of the whole body. Upon tha 
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maintenance o( such a misconception the existence 
of the religious section of the Salvation Army de- 
pends. To associate tlie purposes of its two dis- 
tinct sections in one appeal for funds is a highly 
questionable proceeding* under both the Army's 
trust deeds, but the application to the religious 
work of four-fifths of a fund ostensibly raised almost 
exclusively for the Army's " social " work is, one 
cannot but conclude a very loose observance of tlie 
provisions of the Darkest England trust deed. 

In 1892 a committee composed of Sir Henry James, 
tlie Earl of Onslow, Mr. W. H. I-ong, Mr. Edwin 
Waterhouse, and Mr. C. E. Hobhouse sat " for the 
purpose of investigating the manner in which the 
moneys subscribed in response to the appeal made 
in tlie book In Darkest England and the Way Out, 
have been expended " (" Report of Committee," 
19th December, 1892.) Except in so far as they 

' In the earthquake at San Francisco the Army lost 
nine halls nnd lour " social " institutions. General Booth 
appealed for funds (advertiaenient, Times. April 24, igo6), 
with the three-fold object o( (1) relieving the suflerers, 
(a) rebuilding the Army's reUgious propert}-. (j) replacing 
its "social " institutions. The needs and deserts of these 
three objects are far from being equally clear. Of the claim 
of the sufferers on the sympathy of the public there can be 
no doubt. The Guardian states that at the recent reli- 
gious census in San Francisco the Army's attendances num- 
bered 689 in a population of 350,000. While the cost of 
the nine halls may well have been considerable, their 
public utility was evidently small. Of the "social " 
work it need only be said that its nature and extent render 
it much less costly to the public than the rehgioua organiz- 
ation. The problem presented by the equitable distri- 
bution ol General Dooth's relief fund appears insoluble. 
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might relate to tliis purpose the committee did not 
deem it necessary to make any examination of " the 
principles, government, teaching, or methods of the 
Salvation Army." The scope of its inquiry was, 
therefore, very limited. It did not in any way 
touch the success or failure of the Darkest England 
Scheme as a "social" force. It comprised the 
following matters and no others : (i) Whether the 
money collected had been devoted to the objects 
and expended in the methods set out in the Darkest 
England appeal ; (2) whether the management had 
been business-like and economical, and the accounts 
had been properly kept ; (3) whether the property 
was so vested as to prevent misapphcation, and what 
safeguards existed to prevent such misapplication 
at any future time. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee may be thus summarized: {i) that the 
money collected had been devoted to the proper 
objects except in the case of certain barracks built 
at Hadleigh and used for religious purposes ; (z) 
that, as far as could be judged from the short time 
during which the " social " scheme had been in 
operation, the management was economical and the 
accoimts orderly; and (3) "that, whilst the invested 
property, real and personal ... is so vested and 
controlled by the trust of the deed of January 30, 
i8gi, that any application of it to purposes other 
than those declared in the deed by any General 
of the Salvation Army would amount to a breach of 
trust, and would subject him to proceedings of 
a civil or criminal character before-mentioned in 
the report, adequate legal iafeguards do not at prtsetU 
exist to prevent the misapplication of such property.'* 
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The most important recommendation of the com- 
mittee, designed to remedy this state of things, was 
as follows : " That the real property holdings and 
the investments in stocks should be held in the names 
of independent trustees with the limited powers 
expressed in the preceding portion of the report." 
There is no indication that this recommendation has 
ever been adopted by General Booth and every 
indication that it has not. It is dear that even in 
1892 there was a tendency to apply the " social " 
funds to religious purposes, but although much 
money has flowed through the " Social " Scheme 
since then there is still no proper safeguard against 
such misapplication. The pious recommendations 
of committees without the power of enforcing them 
make no impression whatsoever on General Booth, 
who knows very well that it is nobody's business to 
institute either the civil or criminal proceedings of 
the possibility of which such a parade is made, in 
the event of the provisions of his "social" trust 
deed being forgotten, contravened or disregarded. 

It is sufficient to compare the provisions of General 
Booth's "foundation deeds" with the activities of 
the Army in its religious and " social " departments 
in order to establish the worth lessness of b<ith 
documents as guarantees that the trusts shall !» duly 
fulfilled. The enrolment of these deeds " in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice " 
may be reassuring to the ignorant investor and 
contributor, but those who have once grasped the 
essentials of the Salvationist system must perraive 
that the constant assurance nf such enrolment tends 
to check inquiry, and that it is only in publicity and 
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constant scrutiny by qualified and independent per- 
sons representing the public that the interests of the 
public, as well as those of the Army's aims, are to he 
found. If, instead of being enrolled in Chancery, 
the Anny's trust deeds were impressed upon the 
public mind, or upon that of an independent com- 
mittee empowered to safeguard the public interests, 
it would not be possible for General Booth to declare 
(War Cry, January 6, 1906) that " the ' social ' work 
is not ... a separate organization," thus defeating 
the principal aim of the Darkest England trust deed, 
viz, that the "social" scheme shoiUd not serve to 
finance the Army generally. That an autocrat 
should resent control is natural, but that an auto- 
crat almost wholly dependent upon the public (or 
his funds should be permitted to evade proper 
scrutiny of the legality of his actions is objection- 
able and dangerous. If his trust deeds have any 
value General Booth's is not an absolute but a 
limited autocracy. The limitations are as clear as 
his departure from them. Within the Army there 
exists no influence or power to make it adhere 
to the legal path laid down for it. In every de- 
partment its performances are seriously at cross 
purposes with its aims : in the " social " as in the 
religious sphere chaos and bemuddlement alone 
seem to inform the Salvationist mind. With such 
an organization some real assurance that it is 
di\'inely governed would certainly be welcome. 
But that asurance should come, not from itself, 
but from some authority entirely independent of it 
and enjoying of right every possible facility for 
studying and understanding it. 



CHAPTER XIII 



CONCLUSION 



If advertiscmt-'iil and publicity were the same thing 
the Salvation Army would enjoy the distinction of 
being the best instead of the least understood 
organization in the world. That few of its own 
members know anything of the more important out- 
lines of the system as a whole the simplest inquiry 
among them will serve to prove. To the public the 
attainment of knowledge is beset by difficulties that 
are almost insuperable, as any one can testify who 
has had occasion to pursue a legitimate inquiry 
beyond the point where it ceases to be entirely 
agreeable to the Array officials. Some, at least, of 
these difficulties it has been the author's purpose to 
remove. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the 
problem of Salvationism that lie on the surface, and 
it would be interesting to know by what means the 
many influential and intelligent personages who 
unquestioningly accept the Army's estimate of itself 
and its work succeed in reconciling these difficulties, 
if, indeed, they have ever reflected on them. The 
jmalies are, in fact, startling. Tlie Army is first 
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and last a converting macliinc : it procliiims not only 
that it is successful in converting the masses, but also 
that its doctrines and methods are as nearly as 
possible infallible for that purpose, Yet when one 
asks to be allowed to impose the Anny's own test 
— in its days of innocence — of counting heads, one is 
told that it is impossible and unreasonable to seek 
to measure spiritual work by statistics. 

If we consent to overlook tlie Army's refusal to 
produce its converts another difficulty at once co- 
fronts us. An examination of the work actually 
done by the individual corps or congregations whicli 
constitute the Army in this country discloses nothing 
of which the cost might not properly be bonie 
entirely by their own members provided they are 
what they profess to be and what General Booth 
assures us they are. It is an admitted result of 
effectual conversion that the convert's worldly 
welfare may confidently be expected to advance with 
his altered spiritual condition [In Darkesl England, 
Preface). Yet in nearly every case, under the 
Salvationist system, the greater part of the religious 
expenses of these corps is borne by the public, not 
because they are successful in influencing their 
environment, but simply because they are not. The 
public are led to imagine that though the influence 
of one particular corps may be imperceptible it is 
nevertheless instrumental in some unseen way in 
promoting the asserted spiritual triumphs o( the 
Army as a whole elsewhere. Elsewhere, however, the 
same state of things exists, and there the public are 
led to imEigine precisely the same thing. Until they 
are afforded a periodical sur\'ey of the whole 
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Salvationist field there is obviously no reason why 
they should not go on imagining it. 

Had General Booth never launched his " Social *' 
Scheme it is possible that public attention might cro 
now have been directed more closely to the work of 
these corps, which to-day, as in 1890, remains re- 
hgious work. The missing millions of converts — if 
not the missing millions of pounds expended in their 
conversion— might have been inquired about. The 
institution of the " social " work, although separately 
organized and financed, effectually blinded the 
public's eyes, and to-day, in spite of all the defects 
and abuses with which that fantastic and ineffectual 
economic scheme is permeated, it still ser\'es admir- 
ably to finance the equally fantastic but enormously 
more costly parent scheme of whose dismal failure 
it was apparently the outcome. 

If in a religious organization the statistical method 
of testing success be imperfect, it is at least more 
fitting than the financial test. Yet to-day in tha 
Salvation Army it is the financial test alone that 
counts. It counts, moreover, precisely because the 
statistical test is not applied and cannot be applied. 
Every officer knows that, whether he is capable ot 
saving souls or not. he must collect money. Every 
reasonable man or woman must see that, under the 
Army's system, tlie more money an officer collects the 
fewer souls he is likely to save. And yet the supreme 
te-st of an officer's success is " target smashing" for 
the Self-Denial Fund during that protracted interval 
of each year which, with grim irony, is nflTicisiIly 
termed a week. Tlie task of collecting, and if 
possible exceeding, the amount prescribed for liim 
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by his superior officer is for some weeks before the 
event depicted by tlie War Cry as the supreme joy 
of the wretched field officer's existence. His 
ambition is stimulated by the numerous portraits of 
those wlio have at untold cost in energy and privation 
attained the impossible and earned their " D.S.O." 
Then come^ the final spur of the General's Self- 
Denial homily (" About Targets," March 17, 1906). 
It is written round and about the text : " What will 
the total be ? " Tlie individual is urged by all that 
is most sacred to get beyond his total if possible — 
" but anyhow come up to it." " I must not forget to 
add," he observes, " that if you don't you will not be 
pleased yourself." The displeasure of the unfor- 
tunate field officer's superior, in the event of the 
target remaining unsmashed, is, as every one from 
the General downwards well knows, the only uncom- 
fortable manifestation of feeling which he has the 
smallest occasion to dread. The total collected in 
1906 was £72,731, and yet the spiritual good that 
results from this fund is imperceptible. The physical 
harm caused to many of the thousands of men, 
women and young girls who spend themselves each 
year in their heroic efforts to top General Booth's 
ever-advancing totals, is an item on the other side 
of the account which even the high figures dealt with 
by Salvationisra would scarcely adequately balance. 
The money-collecting of Salvationism is constantly 
declared by General Booth to be the most natural 
thing in the world. It is spoken of as an excellent 
religious joke, and the public laugh when tliey are 
told that they would not hke the Army if it took 
less than three collections from them. If theorganiz- 
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ation existed solely for Ihe maintenance of a set of 
free charitable institutions this eternal appeal for 
money might be understood. But the Anny is 
primarily and mainly a religious body composed of 
its conquests among evil-doers and of recruits 
drawTi from other sects, and the justification of its 
icial appeal to the public at large is rendered all 
more difficult by its alleged success and en- 
thusiasm. Salvationism is peculiar in other respects. 
It is the one religious body in which " doing good 
work" invariablyand necessarily means getting other 
people to do it or bear its cost. The Army, too, 
appears to be the one evangelical body which, while 
firmly professing faith in the power of the printed 
' woi-d, possesses nothing in the shape of literature 
for free distribution — except, of course, its financial 
appeals. While other religious bodies find it 
beneficial to discuss publicly their own defects and 
failures in order that they may be remedied, the 
Array is the one religious body which never criticiics 
< itself, and it is clear that it is failure rather than 
■success that makes it impossible for it to do so. 

General Booth has complained that it should 

still be necessary for him in his declining years to 

■be constantly travelling about the world on behalf 

of the Army's funds, and has suggested that the 

public should support him in his plea for State aid. 

Does General Booth really expect the State to 

finance his religious corps for him ? If not, the 

finnticinl difficulties of the body as a whole will not 

' be dissipated. If it is only the "social" work that the 

'State is expected to provide for, that ver>' fact will 

assuredly bring about a fatal slump in the public 
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contribution to the religious work. Wlicn worldly 
enterprises are in a bad way in consequence ol ptf 
carious bases of finance there b usually some ona 
to declare that all that is wanted is more money 
and more advertisement. This is General Bootii'3 
position, another resemblance being that the word 
failure is never allowed to be uttered. Yet it iji in 
that word that the explanation is to be found 
of this desperate appeal to the State. It is tllia 
that explains why of late years the Army's existence 
has become dependent upon merely sensationitl 
"turns" without either a religious or a "social" 
motive, which, while of a nature to persuade tlic 
pubUc tliat their object is philanthropic and wotlhy 
of general financial support, are in reality con- 
ducted on the lines of "sound business proposi- 
tions." It is not more money that General Booth's 
Army requires. It is reorganization or, rather, 
demolition and reconstitution on a spiritual basis. 
The system of the Christian Mission, which it was 
General Booth's dutyunder his religious trust deed (o 
" prescr\'e generally," did not contain or sanction 
two things — the over-capitalization of the body in 
proportion to its real strength, and the financial sub- 
jection of its paid workers to the necessities resulting 
from such a policy. The Report of the Cliristinti 
Mission for 1870 shows that the purposes of the 
General Fund then included the payment of " the 
Ntdaries of evangelists " and " the rents of theatres 
;ind halls." The purpose of the Building Fund was 
" to assist stations to secure halls for tltemsclvcs, 
and 50 save the enortnous outlay required to ront 
them " (Uie italics were Mr. Booth's). The aim, 
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fact, was to safeguard the members from having 
"all their little offerings . . . swallowed up in 
_rent." but to this aim the financial system of the 
/ation Army is opposed. The result is that, 
istead of enabling the various stations " to plant 
the Mission banner in some adjacent neighbourhood 
as dark as their own "' as an effect of their genuine 
growth and strength, the present policy merely 
facihtates the establishment and maintenance of 
innumerable collecting-stations which, together, can 
only be regarded as the shell of a religious system. 
Just as tlie Army makes a virtue of its insatiable 
need for money, so it makes a virtue of its critics. It 
seems almost to have convinced the pubhc that the 
universal beneficence of its operations is best gauged 
by the fact that a tolerably large number of honest 
men and women have tried at different times to 
pierce the shield of its autocracy and shed some light 
upon certain hidden portions of its system. The 
Army's approved way with its critics is simple. A 
mistaken or erroneous charge it will hasten to meet, 
for in that case publicity is a good advertisement. 
True and well-founded criticisms, however, are best 
met by silence, or, if necessary, by evasion and 
suppression. When, in sucli cases, its own friends 
or supporters are troubled in mind by official silence 
it is usually enough for them to be informed simply 
It the person making the charge is " an enemy of 
! Army." The argument may be stated syllogistic- 
nlly thus : " Good men have enemies; the Army has 
lies ; Ihi-rrfore, the Army is wholly good, and the 
ticiilur charge must be false." Thus the Army's 
policy of silence is made to signify that it lias much 
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more useful work in hand than that of replying to 
troublesome critics. Tlie author has endeavoured to 
show that it is high time this state of things was ended, 
and that it is desirable, in regard to many things 
for which General Booth and Mr. Bramwell Booth are 
directly responsible, that the very necessity for either 
criticisms or replies should once for all disappear. 

In concluding this examination of the constitution 
and work of the Salvation Army few more words are 
necessary. It is desirable that the puMic, who are 
so deeply interested financially, should realize that 
no statements regarding the success of the Army's 
work, the absence of oppression and hardship under 
its rule, the stability of its financial institutions, and 
the fidelity of its adhesion to tlie provisions of its 
trust deeds, can be accepted as satisfactory so long 
as they possess no other authority than that of 
General Booth and those beneath his moral and in- 
tellectual yoke at Intemationcd Headquarters. It is 
desirable that they should realize that the many- 
sided activities of Salvationism, the importance of 
the interests involved in these activities, and the 
curious devices to which the Salvationist hierardiy 
is frequently obliged to have recourse, render ne- 
cessary a public inquiry which shall deal with every 
department of the Army's work, and the imposition 
upon Headquarters of an independent public com- 
mittee whose permanent duty it shall be to super- 
vise, if not to control, and report upon that work, 
and especially to be responsible in some degree for 
the proper administration of its religious and 
"social " funds, and for the safety on reoi:ganiitcd 
principles of any financial institutions that may, 
legitimately be associated with it. 
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THE ARH7-S "FOUNDATION DEEDS" 



I. PRELIMINARY. 

CLnsE Roll {Chaacery) 
1878. Part 7». m.17. 

BOOTH ■, TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRES- 
A [ ENTS shall come I the within named 

DEED POLL J WiLiam Booth SEND GREETING 
WHEREAS at an annual meeting ot the Conference of Tlic 
Christian Mission held at \VhitechapeI this seventh day 
of August One thousand eight hundred and seventy eight 
it has been deemed ajid held to be necessary in order to 
secure greater freedom for efiectualsng and furthering 
the principles of the Chnstian Mission as recogniied and 
expressed by the Conference at their annual meeting in the 
year One thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven that 
the within written Deed should be annulled NOW KNOW 
TE AND THESE PRESENTS WITNESS THAT I the 
lid Wilhani Booth by \-irtue of the power given and 
reserved to me by the said within written Deed and in 
jtarticidar of the clause or section numbered (;) of the 
Declaration contained in the body of the said within written 
Deed and therein designated "lastly" and of all other 
powers and authorities whatsoever in anywise enabling roe 
in that behalf Do with the concurrence of three- fourths 
of the members of the said Conference by these presents 
wholly and absolutely annul the within mentioned Deed 
AND I DO HEREBY by virliic of all such powers as 
aforeiiiiid declare as to any thing contained in the said 
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within written Deed that the same shall henceforth so far 
as it derives force and efiect by \'irtiie oi the said within 
written Deed be null and void and ol no cSect IN WITNESS 
whereof I the said William Booth have hereunto subscribed 
my name and affixed my Seal this seventh day of Augaat 
in the year of redemption One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy eight 

WILLIAM BOOTH (u) 

SIGNED SEALED and DELIVERED by the within 
named William Booth in the presence of 

THOS. WHITTINGTON 3 Bishopsgate St. Without 

Solr. 

J. E. BILLUPS Cardiff Contractor 

THIS DEED was duly presented to and approved by 
the persons assembled at ll\e annual meeting of the Con- 
ference held in pursuance of the within written Deed at 
No 272 Whitechapel Road in the County of Middlesex and 
we the undersigned William Booth and George Scott Railton 
DO HEREBY in the name of the Christian Mission set our 
hands hereto in ratification of and (or perpetuating testi- 
mony of this deed- 

DATED this same seventh day of August One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy eight 

President of Conference— WILLIAM BOOTH 
G. S. RAILTON Secretary of Conference 

WITNESSES TO both Signatures 
THOS. WHITTINGTON 

J. E. BILLUPS 

ENROLLED the thirteenth day of August in the year of 
Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
(being first duly stamped] according to the tenor uf ihe 
Statutes made for that purpose. 
I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic copy.^ 

G. F. HANDCOCK 

Assist. Keeper of the Public Records, 

30lli_p<:tober 1905, 
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Close Roll (Chancery) 
1878. Part Ji. di.jS. 
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I BOOTH ^ TO ALL TO WHOM these Presents shall 
A [ come I WILLIAM BOOTH of 3 Gore 

DEED POLL J Road Victoria Park Road Hackney in 
the County of Middlesex Minister of the Gospel the Founder 
and General Superintendent for the time being of THE 
^ CHRISTIAN MISSION SEND GREETING 

H WHEREAS in the year 1865 the said William Booth 
commenced preaching the Gospel in a Tent erected in the 
Friends' Burial Ground Thomas Street In the Parish of 
Whitechapel in the County o( Middlesex and in other places 
in the same neighbourhood — 

AND WHEREAS a number of People were formed 
into a Community or Society by the said William Booth 
for the purpose of enjoying Religious FeUowship and in 
order to continue and multiply such eilorts as had been 
made in the Tent, to bring under the Gospel those who were 
not in the habit of attending any Place of Worship by 
Preaching in the open air in Tents Theatres Music Halls 
and other places and by holding other Religious Services or 
Meetings — 

AND WHEREAS at the first the said Society was known 
by the name of the East I-ondon Rev'ival Society and 
afterwards as the East London Christian Mission— 

AND WHEREAS other Societies were afterwards added 
in different parts of London and a Society was also formed 
at Croydon — 

AND WHEREAS the name of these united Societies 
was then altered to that of " The Christian Mission " — 

AND WHEREAS divers Halls or Meetinghouses School 
itMrns Vestries lands buildings and appurts situate lying 
and being in various parts of Her Majesty's Dominions 
and elsewhere have been or are intended to be and hereafter 
■nay be given and conveyed to certain persona in such 
Gilts and Conveyances named au4 to be oaiqed upon 
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trusts for the purposes therein BJid herein mentioned or 
any of them and generally for promoting the objects of the 
said Christian Mission under the direction of the General 

Superintendent — 

AND WHEREAS in order to render valid and eecctoal 
such trusts to remove doubts and prevent Litigation in the 
interpretation thereof or as to the terms used therein to 
ascertain what is the name or title and what are and shall 
be for ever the doctrines of the said Christian Mission and 
also in order to presenx the system of the said Christian 
Mission generally by means of a General Superintendent 
it has been deemed expedient to make and execute these 
presents — 

NOW THESE PRESENTS WITNESS that for the 
purposes aforesaid I the said William Booth DO HEREBY 
DECLARE- 
FIRSTLY THAT the name style and title by which the 
said Religious Community or Mission hereinbefore described 
hath during the last nine years been called known and 
recognised is " The Christian Mission." 

SECONDLY THAT the Religious doctrines professed 
believed and taught by the Members of the said Chrisliao 
Mission are and shall for ever be as follows ; 

I. WE bcheve that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments were given by Inspiration of God and 
that they only constitute the Divine rule of ChristJan 
(aitb and practice. 

9. WE bellove there is only one God who is infinitely 
perfect the Creator Preserver and Covcraor of all 
things and who is the only proper object of Religions 
Worship, 

3. WE believe that there ore three persons in the God- 

head the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost un- 
divided in essence and co-equal in power and glory. 

4. WH believe that In the peraon of Jesui Christ the 

Divine &nd human natures arc united, so that he 1« 
truly and properly OoU und truly and pnipn-ly nan. 
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WE believe that our firat Parents were created in a 
state of innocency but by their disobedience thoy 
lost their purity and happiness and that in conse- 
quence of their fall all men have become Sinners to- 
tally depraved and as such are justly exposed to the 
wrath of God, 

fi, WE believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has by his 
suffering and death made an atonement for the whole 
World so that whosoever will may be saved. 

7. WE believe that repentance towards Cod, faith in Our 

Ix)rd Jesus Christ and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit aro necessary to Salvation. 

8. WE believe that we are justified by grace through 

faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ and that ho that 
believeth hath the witness in himself. 

9. WE believe that continuance in a state of Salvation 

depends upon continued obedient faith in Christ. 

10. WE believe that it is the privilege of all believers 
to be " wholly sanctified " and that " their whole 
spirit and soul and body " may be " preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ" 
(1 Tbess. V. 33). 

11. WE believe in the immortality of the soul in tlie 
Resurrection of the body in the general judgment at 
the end of the World in the eternal happiness of the 
Righteous and in the endless punishment of the 
Wicked. 

THIRDLY THAT the said Christian Mission is and shall 
be always hereafter under the oversight direction and 
control of some one person who shall be the General Superin- 
tendent thereof whose duty it shall be to determine and 
enforce the 'discipline and laws and superintend the opera- 
tions (if the said Christian Mission and to conserve tlie same 
to and for the objects and purposes fur which It WM &nt 
originated. 
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THE General Superintendent shall have power to expend 
on behalf of the Christian Mission all moneys contributed 
for the general purposes of the said Christian Mission or for 
any of the special objects or operations thereof but he shall 
annually publish a Balance Sheet (duly Audited) ol all such 
receipts and expenditure. 

THE General Superintendent shall have power to acquire 
by Gift Purchase or otherwise any Hall or Meetinghouse 
School room Vestry Land building and appurts and any 
seals fittings furniture or other Property whatsoever 
which may in his judgment be required for the purposes 
of the said Christian Mission and to build upon such land 
or alter or pull down any such buildings and to hire on 
lease or otherwise any land or buildings and to lend give 
away let sell or otherwise dispose of any such property 
land or buildings as he may deem necessary in the interests 
of the said Christian Mission wherein all trustees shall ren- 
der him every assistance and he may in all such cases as be 
shall deem it expedient so to do nominate and appoint 
trustees or a trustee of any part or parts respectively of 
such property and direct the Conveyance or Transfer thereof 
to such trustees or trustee with power for the General 
Superintendent to declare the trusts thereof and from time 
to time if it shall seem exp>edient to him so to do to revoke 
any such trusts or the appointment of such Trustees or 
Trustee and upon such revocation the same Property shall 
be conveyed or transferred to such persons or person and 
upon such trusts as he may direct but only for the benefit 
of the said Christian Mission. 

FOURTHLY THAT the said William Booth shall con- 
tinue to be for the term of bis natural life the General 
Superintendent of the Christian Mission unless be shall 
resign such Office — 

FIFTHLY THAT the said WilHam Booth and every 
General Superintendent who shall succeed him shall have 
power to appoint his successor to the Office of General 
Superintendent and all the rights powers and aulliorities 
of the OfBce shall vest in the person so appointed upon ttw 
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decease of the said William Booth or other General Super- 
intendent appointing him or at such other period as may 
be named in the Document appointing him. 

SIXTHLY THAT it shall be the duty o£ every General 
Superintendent to make in writing as soon as conveniently 
may be after his appointment a Statement as to hia successor 
or as to the means which are to be taken lor the appoint- 
ment o[ a Successor at the decease of the General Superin- 
tendent or upon his ceasing to perform the duties of the 
Office such Statement to be signed by the General Superin- 
tendent and delivered in a Sealed envelope to the Solicitor 
for the time being of the Christian Mission but such State- 
ment may be altered at will by the General Superintendent 
at any time during his continuance in Office upon a new 
Statement being signed by him and delivered as before 
mentioned to such Solicitor as aforesaid— 

IN WITNESS whereof I the said WilUam Booth have 
hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my Seal this 
seventh day of August in the year of Redemption one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy eight 

WILLIAM BOOTH (L? 



SIGNED SEALED and DELIVERED by the said 
William Booth in the presence of 

THOS. WHITTINGTON 3 Bishopsgate St Without 
Solr. 

J. E. BILLUPS 

THIS DEED was duly presented to and approved by 
the persons assembled at a General Meeting of the Christian 
Mission held at No. iji Whitechapel Road in the County 
of Middlesex AND we the undersigned William Booth and 
George Scott Railton do hereby in the name of the Chrbtiau 
Mission set our hands hereto in ratification of and for 
perpetuating testimony of this Deed. 

DATED this same seventh day of August 1878. 
General Superintendent WILLIAM BOOTH 
C. S. RAILTON Secretary of the Christian Mission 
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WITNESSES to both Signatures 
THOS. WHITTINGTON 
J. E. BILLUPS 

ENROLLED tho thirteenth day of August in 
the yoar of our Lord One thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy eight (being lirst duly stamped) 
according to the tenor of the Statutes made for 
that purpose. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic copy. 
G. F. HANDCOCK, 

Assist. Keeper of the Public Records, 
30th October. 1905. 
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BOOTH 

B 

Declaration of Trust 
" Darkest England 



TO ALL TO WHOM these Pres- 
ents shall come William Booth of 
No : 101 Queen Victoria Street 
in the City of London General of 
the Salvation Army Sends Greeting WHEREAS by a 
Deed Poll dated the seventh day of August One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy eight and under the hand and 
seal of the said William Booth (tlien tlie General Super- 
intendent of a Religious Society or Organisation known 
as " The Christian Mission "] and afterwards eiuoUed in 
the Chancery Di\Tsioo of the High Court of Justice on Uio 
thirteenth day of August One thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight tlie religioiis beliefs of the Members of Uiq 
Christian Mission were declared and dehned And it wm 
thereby further declared (by Clause 3 tboroof ) that tho said 
Christian Mission was and should be always thereafter under 
the oversight direction and control of some one person 
who should be the General Superintendent thereof who«a 
duty it should be to determine and enforce the discipline and 
laws and superintend the operations of the said Christian 
Mission and to conserve the same to and (or the objects 
and purposes tor which it was first originated and Uuit tba 
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General Superintendenl should have such powers of ex- 
pDnditure and managetnent as thcroin mcntioaed [by 
Clause 4 thereof) that the said William Booth should con- 
timie to be for the term of his Natural life the Gcoerat 
Superintendent of the Cbristiaa Mission unless he should 
mlgn such office (by Clause 5 thereof) that the said WiJliam 
Booth and every General Superintendent who should 
succeed him should have power to appoint hia successor 
to the office of General Superintendent and all the rights 
powers and authorities oi the office should vest in the per- 
son so appointed upon the decease of the eaid WiUiam 
Booth or other General Superintendent appointing hira 
or at such other period as might be named in the Document 
appointing him and (by Clause 6 thereof) that it should bo 
the duty of evory General Superintendent to make in 
writiog as soon as convaniontly might be after his appoint- 
ment a statement as to his successor or as to the means 
which were to be taken for the appointment of a successor 
at the decease of the General Superintendent or upon his 
ceasing to perform the duties of the Office such statement 
to be signed by the General Superintendent and delivered 
in a sealed envelope to the Solicitor for the time being of 
the ChristiaD Mission but such statement might be altered 
at will by the General Superintendent at any time during 
hia continuance in Office upon a new statement being signed 
by him and deUvered as before mentioned to such Solicitor 
ns aforesaid. AND whereas on or about the first day of 
January One thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine 
the name of the said ReUgious Society or organisation was 
changed from " the Christian Mission " to " the Salvation 
Army " as appears by a Memorandum under the liand of 
the said William Booth dated the twenty fourth day of 
June One thousand eight huudrcsd and eighty and endorsed 
on the said recited Deed Foil and the said Society or Or- 
ganisation has since been and Li now known as " The Salva- 
tion Army" and the title of the General Superintendent 
thereof has been altered and shortened into that of General 
and the said William Booth is now known and designated 
and it is expected th«t every successor of hb will hereafter 
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be known and designated as the " Ceneral " of the Salva- 
tion Army AND WHEREAS in connection with and as th« 
outcome of the work teaching and experience of the 
Salvation Army the said William Booth has conceived and 
promulgated in a book called " In Darkest England and 
the Way Out " and with a view to the social and moral 
improvement and regeneration of such as are destitute or 
needy whether they are or are not degraded or criminal 
certain schemes which are known under the comprehensive 
title of the Darkest Englaad Scheme and arc hereinafter 
referred to either under that title or as " the said Scheme " 
and has collected and is about to collect large sums of money 
and other property upon the terms that the said money and 
properly shall be kept distinct from the other property of 
the Salvation Army and devoted exclusively to the said 
Scheme and that the said Scheme shall be defined and 
regulated and the trusts ot the said money and properly 
declaredashereinafterappearing NOW THESE PRESENTS 
WITNESS that the said William Booth Doth hereby declare 
as follows that is to say : 

I. ALL money and other property contributed collected 
or received for the purposes of the Darkest England 
Scheme and the land investments and property tor 
the time being representing the same (all which 
money land investments and property are some- 
times hereinafter collectively referred to as the 
trust property) shall at all times hereafter be held 
and applied upon trust for the social and moral 
regeneration and improvement in some manner 
indicated implied or suggested in the said Book 
called " In Darkest England and the Way Out " 
or in some such other incidental or similar manner 
as the said William Booth or other the General for 
the time being of the Salvation Army shall at any 
time or from time to time think fit of such as are 
destitute or needy whether they are or are not 
degraded or criminal Provided always that the 
substantial or principal destination of money and 
other propert)- contributed or collected for the 
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purposes of the said Scheme in the United Kingdom 
shall be for the benefit oi persons belonging by 
residence or otherwise to the United Kingdom or 
some part thereof but that the General ior the time 
being of the Salvation Army shall be at liberty to 
extend the benefit of the said Scheme or of any 
part thereof to the like persons in other Osuntries 
from or for which contributions may be received 
so far as such extension can in his judgment be 
effected consistently with the securing of such 
substantial or principal destination as aforesaid 
due regard being had (so ^i as is reasonably possi- 
ble) in the case of any such extension to the propor- 
tional amounts contributed from or for the different 
countries to which the Scheme is made to extend 
Provided also that any persons originally objects 
of the said Scheme or any descendants of any such 
persons although they may by virtue of the 
Colonization Plan forming part of the Darkest 
England Scheme or by virtue of any other part of 
such Scheme cease or fail to belong to any part of 
the United Kingdom or to be destitute or needy 
need not thereby necessarily cease or fail to par- 
ticipate in the benelita and advantages of the said 
Scheme 

9. THE Darkest England Scheme shall at all times 
hereafter be under the oversight direction and 
control of the person who is for the time being the 
General of the Salvation Army and he shall be 
called in relation to the said Scheme the Director 
of the Darkest England Scheme and it shall be 
his duty to determine and enforce the laws and to 
auperiotend the operations of the said Scheme and 
to conserve the same and the trust property for the 
social and moral regeneration and improvement in 
manner aforesaid of such as are destitute or needy 
whether they are or are not degraded or criminal 
Provided always that for the purpose of identifying 
ftnd car-marking the moneys and other property 

V 
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of the said Sch«ne and keeping the same distinct 
bom all other funds and property of the Salvation 
Axmy full accounts of all moneys contributed 
collected or received for the said Scheme and of the 
application thereof shall be kept in such manner 
as to keep the same always distinct and separate 
from Uie accounts of all other funds of the Sal- 
vation Army and that all Conveyances made to 
the General for the time being of the Salvation 
Army for the purposes of the said Scheme shall be 
expressed to be made to hun as the Director of the 
said Scheme and that whenever any property 
acquired for the purposes of the said Scheme shall 
be conveyed to any Trustees or Trustee other than 
the said General for the time being such Trustees 
or Trustee shall in each case execute a sufficient 
declaration of trust so as in every case to enable 
the property conveyed to be sufBciently identified 
or ear-marked as bemg property devoted to the 
purposes oi the said scheme 

J. THE General for the time beine of the Salvation Army 
shall in his capacity as Director for the time being 
of tbe said Scheme have power to expend invest or 
otherwise dispose of or deal with for the purposes 
of the Darkest England Scheme or of any portion 
thereof all moneys or other property contributed 
collected or received for or in connection with the 
general purposes thereof or for or in connection 
with any of the special objects or operations thereof 
provided that be shall annually publish a Balance 
sheet duly audited of all such receipts and expea- 
diture AND the said General for the time being 
shall also have power in the capacity and in the 
behalf aforesaid and In his absolute discretion to 
accept purchase hire or otherwise acquire any 
real or personal property whatsoever and where- 
soever or any estate or interest therein (including 
power to build on alter or otherwise improve land 
of any tenure and to pull down any tniildings or 
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otherwise alter or modify any alterations or im- 
provements) and also to sell exchange mortgage 
lease or otherwise dispose of deal with or turn to 
account any such real or personal property estate 
or interest as aforesaid and to give good receipts 
and discharges for any purchase or mortgage money 
or any other money or property And no Vendor 
Lessor Purchaser Mortgagee Lessee or other third 
party dealing with the said General for the time 
being in hb capacity aforesaid shall be concemed 
or entitled to inquire as to the expediency or 
propriety of the transaction in question for the 
purposes of the said Scheme The said General for 
the time being in his capacity as the Director for 
the time being in any case in which he may think 
it expedient so to do cause any real or personal 
property to be assured to or vested in any Trustee 
or Trustees other than or in conjunction with 
himself and every person in or on whom any such 
real or personal property may thereby be vested 
or devolve shall hold the same upon trust to dis- 
pose of and deal with the same as the said General 
for the time being shall in his capacity as the 
Director for the time being determine and so that 
the said General for the time being shall In such 
capiacity have the Uke absolute powers of dis- 
position of the said property as if such property 
had not been so assured or vested but were vested 
in him solely upon the trusts hereof 

THE General for the time being of the Salvation Army 
may in his capacity as Director for the time being 
of the said Scheme delegate any powers or trusts 
belonging to or reposed in him with reference to any 
of the purposes of the said Scheme to any such 
persons or person and upon any such terms (in- 
cluding power to subdelcgate) as be shall think 
fit PROVIDED ALWAYS that every such person 
■ shall (except so far as may be otherwise expreMcd 
in the instrument of dclegauon or appointment) b« 
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removeable at the pleasure of 
Salvation Army who appointed hli 
that every such delegation or app 
under any circumstances be cant 
succeeding General of the said Arm] 

S- ARRANGEMENTS may be made bet\ 
branches of the Salvation Army an 
England Scheme {but only for wha 
shall amount to a full and sufficient 
sideration) for the hire or other t 
real or personal property and the u 
consideration and the other terms of '. 
shall be determined or approved i] 
as the said General for the time ht 
regard to any case or class of ca 

6. If in any case or class of cases pro 

used persons employed or moneys e: 
for the other purposes of the Salvai 
partly for the purposes o( the Da 
Scheme a proper apportionment sh 
contribution ftxed so as to fairly ch 
funds of the Salvation Army and ti 
Darkest England Scheme respective! 
such common user employment a 
having regard to the circumstance 
And every such apportionment shal 
contribution fixed in such manner 
for the time being of the Salvatit 
with regard to any case or class of c 

7. In case it shall at any time or times hi 

to the General for the time being ol 
Army in his capacity as Director for 
of the said Scheme tJiat the trusts oi 
or of any or all of the trust property 
tageously extended altered or mo 
manner not wholly inconsistent 1 
object thereof he shall be at liberty n 
consent in vnitiDg ol two tliirds , 
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Members of a Committee to be ascertained and 
nominated as tiereaiter provided to extend alter or 
modify any such trusts accordingly by any deed 
or deeds either irrevocable or revocable with the 
like consent as aforesaid 

8, The Committee mentioned in the last preceding Clause 
shall consist of persons to be ascertained and 
nominated in manner iollowing that is to say the 
General for the time being of the Salvation Army in 
bis Capacity as Director for the time being of the 
Baid Scheme shall invite the following six persons 
eacb to nominate in writing two members (of whom 
the nominator may himself be one) of the Com- 
mittee namely (i) The Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the time of invitation, (j) The President oi 
the Wcslcyan Conference at the time of invitation. 
(3) The Chairman of the Congregational Union at 
the time of ioritation. (4) The Chairman of the 
Baptist Union at Uie time of invitation, (s) The 
Attorney General of England at the time of invita- 
tion. (6} The Chairman ot the London County 
Council at the time of invitation AND the said 
General for the time being in his capacity aforesaid 
shall also himself have the right of nominating six 
membersofthcsMd Committee Provided always that 
if at the time when the said General for the time 
being proceeds to ascertain and nominate and 
procure to be nominated the said Committee there 
shall in the case of any of the six persons first afore- 
said to each of whom a right is hereinbefore given 
of nominating two members of the said Committee 
be no one completely answering to the description 
of such person hereinbefore contained then and in 
sncb case it shall be lawful for (but not obhgatory 
on) the said General for the time being in his 
capacity aforesaid to invite in the stead of any 
such person such other individual to nominate 
two members of the said Committee as shall in the 
opinion of the General fur the lime being most 
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nearly be equivalent to or fill the capadty of the 
person bo hereiDbefOre described as aforesaid and 
the individual so invited shall have the like right 
as aforesaid of nominating two Members (of whom 
the Nominator may himself be one) of the said 
Committee 

PROVIDED ALSO that in case any of the six 
persons aforesaid or any persons invited in their 
stead as lastly hereinbefore provided shall have 
failed at the espiration of four weeks from the date 
of invitation to effectually nominate in writing 
two members of tho said Committee the right of 
such person to nominate shall cease and fail either 
wholly or to the extent to which it has not been 
effectually exercised as the case may be and the 
said Committee siiall consist of fewer Members 
accordingly except so far as the General for tho 
time being shall in any special case think fit to 
extend the period within which any such person 
may exercise his right of nomination 

). If any Member of the said Committee shall, prior to the 
hnal decision of such Committee die or desire to 
be discharged or become incapable or unfit to 
act (of wiiich incapacity or unfitness an unanimous 
vote of the other Members of the said Committee 
shall be sufficient evidence) then and in any aocli 
case it shall be lawful for (but not obligatory on] 
the remaining Members of the said Committee to 
appoint by co-optation some other person to serve 
on the said Committee in the place of the Member 
so dying or desiring to be discharged or becoming 
incapable or unfit to act PROVIDED ALWAYS 
(but by way of direction to the remaining Members 
of the said Committee only and not so as to in- 
validate or affect any appointment actually made 
or purporting to be made) thatany such appointment 
shall so far as possible be made with regard to the 
representative cbaiscter filled by or the original 
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method of aomination or election of the Member 
to fill whose place the appointment in question ia 
made 

10. So soon as the Members of any Committee summoned 
as aforesaid shall bave fully considered the questions 
submitted to them and shall have given a final 
decision thereon such Committee shall stand ipso 
facto [dissolved] But the dissolution of such Com- 
mittee and any decision thereof or proceedings 
thereby shall be subject and without prejudice to 
the right of the General for the time being of the 
Salvation Army in his capacity as Director for the 
time being of the said Scheme to summon in man- 
ner aforesaid at any future time and for the coa- 
sideratioa of the same or like questions the same 
or uty like Committee 

IN WITNESS whereof tlie said WilUam Booth h&th 
hereunto set his hand and seal this thirtieth day of Januaiy 
One thousand eight hundred and nioety one 

WILUAM BOOTH (li 



Signed Sealed and Delivered by the above named William 
Booth at a Public Meeting of Subscribers to and others 
interested in The Darkest England Scheme holdeu at Saint 
James Hall Piccadilly in the County of London on the 30th 
day of January iS^i and in the presence of 

T. HENRY HOWARD lot Queen Victoria 
Street London E.G. Commissioner in 
the Salvation Army 

WM. FROST Articled Clerk to Dr. A. W. 
G. Ranger Solicitor, Langboum Chambers 
17 Fenchurch Street E.G. 

Enrolled the thirty-first day o! Janiiar>' in the year of our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and ninety-one {being first 
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duly stamped) according to the tenor of the Statute made 
for that purpose 

I certify that the foregoing is a tnie and autheatic copy 

G. F. HANDCOCK 

! Assist. Keeper of the Public Records, 

October 36, 1905. 
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THE ARTICLES OF WAR 



t. Having received vith all my heart the Salvation 
oBercd to me by the tender mercy of Jehovah 1 do here and 
□ow pubUcly acknowledge God to be my Father and King, 
Jesus Christ to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to be 
my Guide, Comfoner, and Strength ; and declare that I 
will, by His help, love, serve, worship, and obey this 
glorious God through all time and through all eternity. 

2. Believing solemnly that The Salvation Army has been 
raised up by God, and is suBtaiaed and directed by Him, I 
do here declare my full determination by Cod's help to be 
a true Soldier of Tba Army till I die. 

3. I am thoroughly convinced of the truth of The Army'a 
teaching. 

4. I believe that repentance towards God, faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion by the Holy Spirit, are 
necessary to Salvation, and that all men may be saved. 

5. I believe that we are saved by grace, through faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and he that belioveth hath the 
witness of it in liimself. I have got it. Thank God I 

6. I believe that the Scriptures were given by inspiration 
of God, and that they teach that not only doea continuance 
Id the favour of God depend upon continued faith in, and 
obedience to, Christ, but that it is possible for those who 
have been truly converted to fall away and be eternally lost. 

J. I believe that it is the privilege of all God's people to 
be " wholly sanctified," and that " their whole spirit and 
soul and body " may be " preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." That is to say, I believe 
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that after conversion there remain in the heart of 
believer inclinations to evil, or roots of bitterness which, 
unless overpowered by Divine grace, produce actual sin ; 
but these evil tendencies can be entirely taken away by the 
Spirit of God, and the whole heart thus cleansed from any- 
thing contrary to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will 
then produce the fruit of the Spirit only. And 1 believe 
that persons tlius entirely sanctified may, by the power o{ 
God, be kept unblamable and unreprovable belonj Him. 

8. I believe in the immortality of the soul ; in the resur- 
rection of the body ; in the general judgement at the end 
of the world ; in the eternal happiness of the righteoti 
and in the everlasting punishment of the wicked. 

9. Therefore, I do here, and now, and lor over, rcnou 
the world, with all its sinful pleasures, companionships, 
treasures, and objects, and declare my fuU detemunalion 
boldly to show mj-self a Soldier of Jesus Christ in all places 
and companies, no matter what I may have to suHor, do. 
or lose, by so doing. 

10. I do here and now declare that I will abstain from 
tlie use of all intoxicating liquors, and also from the habitual 
use of opium, laudanum, morphia, and all other baneful 
drugs, except when in illness such drugs shall be orde 
for me by a doctor. 

11. I do here and now declare that I will abstain 
the use of all low or profane language ; from the taking of 
the name of Cod in vain ; and from all impurity, or from 
taking part in any unclean conversation or the reading of 
any obscene book or paper at any time, in any company, 
or in any place. 

ij. I do here declare that I will not allow myself in any 
falsehood, deceit, misrepresentation, or dishonesty ; neither 
will I practise any fraudulent conduct either in my business, 
my home, or in any other relation in which I may stand 
to my fellow-men, but that I will deal truthfully, fairly, 
honourably, and kindly with all those who may employ 
me or whom I may myself employ. 

13. I do here declare tliat I will never treat any won 
child, or other person, whose life, comfort, or happiness 1 
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be placed within my power, in an oppressive, cruel, or 
cowardly manner, but that I will protect such from evil 
and danger so far as I can, and promote, to the utmost of 
my ability, their present welfare and eternal Salvation. 

14. I do here declare that I will spend all the time, 
strength, money, and influence I can in supporting and 
carrying on this War, and that I will endeavour to lead my 
family, friends, neighbours, and all others whom I can in- 
fiuence, to do the same, believing that the sure and only way 
to remedy all the evils in the world is by bringuig men to 
submit themselves to the government of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

15. I do hero declare that I will always obey the lawful 
ordersof myOf&cers, and that I will carry out to Uio utmost 
of my power all the Orders and Regulations of The Army ; 
and, further, that I wiU be an example of faithfulness to 
its principles, advance to the utmost of my ability its 
operations, and never allow, where I can prevent it, any 
injury to its interests, or hindrance to its success. 

16. And I do here and now call upon all present to witness 
that I enter into this undertaking and sign tliesc Articles 
ol War of my own free-will, feeling that the love of Christ, 
who died to save me, requires from me this devotion of my 
life to His service for the Salvation of the whole world, and 
I therefore wish now to be enrolled as a Soldier vi The 
Salvation Army. 
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THE FIELD OFFICER'S ENGAGEMENTS 

EVEHY QUESTION MOST BE ANSWERED 



THE SALVATION ARMT. 



CuHlidiila' Dffil. 
No. 1. 



CANDIDATE'S FORM OF APPLICATION 

FOR 

APPOINTMENT AS OFFICER IN THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 

NOTICE TO ALL CANDIDATES. 

1. AH CUH^daUi Mr fliptcted ta CiU up and Uga thi^ f'onn ibemHlvfli, BalorV 

raEumlDg this l^ona pleaw ^ throucfa II CiivfuUj' ■ •ocood Uiae dad bob 
th4l ym have uuvnivd cvcTf qurawnu 

2. IF, Alter reonlvljig Pcma, dradnttjuicei pnvEDl yoU [inicaalln| iritii void- 

cimdidBtun. you mutt nCiira Ihete papers b> Ibe O&cer Ittxa WMtt 
yoD ncdved tb«D, wiUi any cjrpLaDvttait (hat may be aevdeil 

3. IbldDg this a|>pU«Uoa doc* KOT Imply Uut we iball HC£n»t you. uirS you 

jin, Ihenfon, N<JT to kavt your hoae, oc five uatice lo leave jraur tttud- 
Hon uatil yoa bur igain frtm us. No appltcatioo will be lude tvy Tiae 
AnDy lo ymr eraplDyer uoleas wc on pn^nrrd to fl«Kp( yi>u, 

4. I J yoi) UB (Kdvcd inlu Tniakoi, ot appoinlHl as an Otficcr, andilU«flet> 

vraidi dlacovend Ehil uiy oltha quaCiont m tbit Vana have iwt txon 
tfuUiMIy ^uiifrered, ynt» wiD be liablB to be inttajiUy diuala«ed. 

5. Ji you do LLDl undiTtLaud any quatioa In Ibli Form, or if yoo do bol A(i«e 

to any r:if tht rc^Luri^ncnCs stoiled upoq li, ibIufd It Id tht Offlect trotn 
wboiD you received it, and «ay to hi a lUalcbtrontviil maauef. 

6. HdJifl the queBtloa ol Uiii nppUcatiwi a nuttier of eainni prayer, u iIJa Ihe 

moit impotanl itep you have takw lia« yfrvi coivelliou. 

Nune In Full 

AddEM 



. Corps .... Division . 
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2. 



4- 
5- 



I, Do you offer yourself to become a Salvation Army 

Officer ? 

Ate you willing to go lo whatever branch of the Army's 
Work we think you best suited for after Training ? . 

What is your AGE next birthday ? Give 

the date of your birth (month and year) 

What is your height f (exact measurement) 

Are you free from bodily defect ot disease ? 

6. What serious illnesses have you had, and when ? , , 

J. Have you ever had FITS or FAINTS ol any kind ? . . 

If so give date oF last, and particulars 

8. Do you consider your health good, and that yoii are 

strong enough for the work of an Officer i 

9. Are you, or have you been married ? 

10. Have you any children > 

1 1 . Are you short of any teeth ? If so, 

will you get others put in, if accepted ? 



13. Give the date of your CONVERSION (month and 

year) In what Corps or Religious 

Society ? 

13. Have you been a member of any othexlReligious Society 7 

If so, give the name 

14. Have you bdongied to any other Corps of The Army, 

and if so, which ? , 

15. How long have you been enrolled as a SOLDIER ? . . . 

Have you signed Articles of War 1 

16. Arc you a Corps Cadet ? 

17. If you hold any OFFICE in your Corps, say what, 

and how long held 

iR. Do you intend to hvc and die in the ranks of The Sal- 
vation Army } 



19, Have you ever been an open BACKSLIDER ? 

If so, how long ? 

30. Why ? , Dale of your 

Resloration (moaih and year) 
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ti. Are you in DEBT ? If »o, how much ? 
When can you pay it ? 
a. Did you ever use Intoxicating Drink ? If 
so, how long is il since you entirely gave up its use ? 
3. Did you ever use Tobacco or SnuR ? II 
so, how long is it since you gave up using dther ? 
4. Do you wear Earrings ? If so, will yon 
give up wearing them f 
5. What UNIFORM do you wear ? 

36. How long have you worn it ? 

^LS7. Do you agree to dress in accordance with the direction 
^f of Headquarters f , 

28. Are you aware that you must proNide your own " Out- 
^^ fit " according to List sent with this Form before 
^K entering the Service f , 

Wp9- Are you in any EMPLOYMENT or SITUATION f . . 

^H If so, how long f 

^Ho. What are you employed at 7 

^K What wages ? 

^^i. Name and address of present employer 

32. If unemployed, give dale of leaving last employmenl. . 

How long there ? 

;3. Why did you leave f 

34. Name and address of last employer 

5. If not in situation, do you follow any employment at 

home ? , 

If not, how are yon maintained ? , 

37. Can you start the SINGING well and readily ? 

I Can you solo ? 

bl. Can you play any musical inatrument } 

W If 90, what ? ,. 

■9. Do you read music ? , > . . . . 

■D. Is this form tilled up by yon ? Can you 

K read well at first sight ? 

B. Can you write SHORTHAND? I( so. 

B what speed and system ? 

B, Can >-on speak any language other than English ? .... 
m If so, what ? 



€ 
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J. Have you had any experience in keeping accounts ? . . 
If so, what kind of accotinls ? 



44. Are you williDg lo scn'e as an Officer of The Army in 

other connlriea if so required ? 

45. Are you willing to sell the H'AR CRY on Sundays ? . , . 

46. Do you promise lo accept cheerfully the decision of 

Headquarters as (o the person chosen from lime 
to time as your Lieutenant or Commanding 
Officer ? 

47. Do you pledge yourself to spend not less than nine 

hours every day in the active service of The Army, 
of which not less than three hours of each weekday 
shall be spent in VISITATION ? 

48. Do you pledge yourself to fill up, for the inspection o( 

your Superior Officer, forma and books showing 
how your time is spent i 

49. Have yon read, and do you believe the DOCTRINES 

printed on the back of this Form ? 

50. Have you read the " Orders and Regulations for Field 

Officers " of The Army ? 

(If you hive not nad Ifaii book throng, do aol daky *wi'>ir*g In 
your Mnt on tUs iccdudI. but tay how many p*gn you bav* rtad.) 

51. Have you read the "Orders and Regulations for 

Soldiers " f 

fUnot. you tnualdo w at odO- They mlaoe pomy.] 

52. Do you pledge yourself to study and carry out, and to 

endeavour to train others to carry out, all Orders 
and Regulations of The Army P 

53. Do you pledge yourself not to receive any sum in the 

form ot pay beyond the amount of allowances 
granted under the scales approved by Head* 

quarters ? 

The scale for Field Officers Is as follows : 

AuowucB. — Ftnin Uufday of tnivai at til> Coitia. each Field 
uOmt li aDUUed lo draw Iht Mlowlng iiU«*aiuaa, provided 
Iha uaooni nmaloa In baud aller loerliiif all loci] expnia ;— 
Pdl Ste^ H«i: UeiXenanti, i«t. irHhly; CieWnt, ik. 
(neUy: Fnt Single Womni : Uriileiianli, 1 li. waaUy, Caplalna 
ly, inaUy: Miurlod H«, ]». pei wok. and 11. pa mak 
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(Or euh diild Buds' J yttn at igr, ud if, par mk lot Mch 

child betwno Ebe agn of 7 uid 14, 

PtoIhUoii OlScm' allonDcc : — MiniBl. >4i- mcUr, and 
}i^ pet mek for eadi dutd undd* 7 ycon of m* ; '^vM j and 
uada 14 yean ol igc, si, per wrck ; SIhkU Moi r CapCilai, 
iji, porweak^ Uinilsianti. iii. ; Single Woinai : CapUint, 
ur. ^ licutoiabls, ql 

Fof colila C«pi ,1 nguliUd aJlowinn- al ptyami u ar- 
nnged in hanoony wiUi Uui Officrr'i dsbI uid Ihi bnaua of 
tht Djtuicl. 

54. Do you perfectly understand that no SALARY or 
allowance is guaranteed to you, and that you will 
have DO claim against The Salvation Army, or 
against any one connected therewith, on accoont 
of salary or allowances not received by you ? . . 

SS- Do you engage not to publish any books, songs, or 
music except for the benefit of The Salvation Army, 
and then only with the consent of Headquarters ?. . 

56. Do you promise not to engage in any trade, profes- 

sion, or other money-making occupation, except ^aj 
lor the benefit of The Salvation Army, and then M^ 
only with the consent of Headquarters ? ^^ 

57. Are you aware that Field OflSceis are responsible for 

their own doctor's bills unless they arrange other- ^^ 
wise with their D.O. f ^^ 

58. Do you engage to carry out the following Regulation ^B 

as to PRESENTS and TESTIMONIALS ? . . . 

OOicett jra (ippclgd tQ rffuw uttoly, aad Id prevail, l( poMbk, | 
n evtp Ibe piopoul of iDy pceunt 01 lB(in»iiial to IbcOL 



59. Have you ever APPLIED BEFORE? U «>,j 

when ? 

60. Did you obtain forms 7 Did you aead 

them in ? 

6i. If so, with what result ? 

63. If you have ever been in the service of The Salvation 

Army in any position, say what • t^H^ 

63< Wliy did you leave ? • .^Hj 

64. Have you ever been an inmate of any ol the Social or " 

Rescue Homes ? 
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If we think it best for you to remain some months 
longer in your Coqjs (or improvement, are you 
willing to do so cheerfully, and fill up monthly 
forma as to your progress ? 

66. Are you willing to come into TRAINING, that wc may 
see whether you have the necessary goodness and 
ability for an Officer in The Salvation Army ; and 
should we conclude that you have not the neces- 
sary qualifications, do you pledge yourself to 
return home and work in yourCorpa, without creat- 
ing any dissatisfaction ? 

6Sa. Do you understand you may be required to do at 
least twelve months' Probation Service after leav- 
ing the Training Home ? 

67. Are you aware that, if accepted, you will have to pay 

your own travelling expenses to the Training 
Home ? 

68. How much can you pay for your maintenance while 

in Training ? 

69. Will you give or collect at least £i los. — and, if possible, 

£2 los, — as a Candidate's contribution towards the 
initial expense of recei\ing and preparing Candi- 
dates ? 

70. If we decide to accept you, what is the shortest time 
you would require — from the date of filling in this 
form — to be ready to enter Training in London ? . . . 

KoTS. — Till* mi9L ot DOUTK, iitcliidis Oit Unw requJml 10 g^ youc 
DOlfii «iBi[itclRl. mil lot Klvlnt ddUm Io I«vt your onplava. 

71. What notice are you required to give your employer, 

and when ? 

73. Are your PARENTS willing that yon shoiild become 

an Officer ? 

73. Docs any one depend apoa yon for support ? 

If so, who ? How much ? 

(EipUln by kIM bo* thoH depandlDi CO you would Ik luppgnM 

73a, Have you any relative or friend whose illness would 
oeceasitaio your terminating youi service in The 
Army > 

Z 
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74. Give your own parents', or oeaxest living relatives', 
ftUl name and address 



75. Are you COURTING, or writing some one wilh a view 

to an engagement ? If so. ^ve name and 

address ol the person 

76. How long have you been engaged or writing ? 

What is the person's age f 

77. What is the date of Birthday ? 

How long enrolled as a SOLDIER ? 

78. What unifonn does Ihe person wear? ,> 

How long worn ? 

79. Has the person applied for the Work ? 

80. 11 not, when does the person intend doing so ? ....... 

St. Do the parents agree to the person coming into Train- 
ing P 



8a, 1/ you are not courting, do you promise to do nothing 
of the kind while you are a Candidate, during 
Training, and for at least twelve moDllis ailcr your 
appointment aa a Field Officer ? 

E3. Do you promise not to carry on courtship wilh any one 
in the town to which you are appointed f 

84. Do you promise never (o commence, or allow lo com- 

mence, or break ofl, anything of the sort, without 
first informing your Divisional Officer, or Head- 
quarters, of your intention lo do so ? 

85. Do you promise never lo marry any one, marriage 

with whom would take you out of The .\rmy ?. . . . 

86. Do you agree to the following Regulations as to Court- 
ship and Marriage P 

(a) " Headquarters cannot consent 10 the 

engagement of Male lieutenants. 
(6) " Before Headquarters can consent to iha 
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marriage of any Officer, the Divisiona] 
Officer must be prepared to give him lliree 
Corps as a married man. 

(o) • No Officer accepted will be aUowed to 
many until he or she has been at least 
(our years in the service, including Train- 
ing, except in cases oi long-slanding 
engagements before application for Work, 
when special^consi deration may be given. 

(d) " No Male Officer will, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed to mairy before he 
is twenty-two years of age, unless required 
by Headquarters for special service. 

(tf) " Headquarters will not agree to the mar- 
riage oi any Male Officer (except under 
extraordinary circumstances) unlit 
twelve months after consenting to liis 
engagement. 

(/) "Consent will not be given to the engage- 
ment ol any Male Officer unless the 
young woman is likely to make a suitable 
■r'.. i^i an Officer, and (il not already an 
Ofhcer) is prepared to come into Training 
at once. 

(g) "Consent will be given to engagements 
between Female Officers and Soldiers, 
on condition that the latter are suitable 
for OtBcera, and are willing to come into 
Training if called upon. 

(*) " Every Officer must sign, before marriage, 
the Articles of Marriage contained to 
the ' Orders and Regulations for Field 
Officers.' " 



THE DOCTRINES OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 

The principal Doctrines laugbt In The Army are as 
nllcwa :— 

1. We Believe tliat ilie Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were given by the inspiration of God, and 
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ihat Ihey only coostilute the Divfne mle of Chris- 
tian failh and practice. 

2. We Believe there is only one God, who is infinitely per- 

fect, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all 
things. 

3. We Beliere there are three persons in the Godhead — the 

Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost— undivided 
in essence, co-equal in power and glory, and I iw 
only proper object of religious worship. 

4. We Believe that, in the person of Jesus Christ, Ihe Divine 

and human natures arc united, so that He is truly 
and properly God, and truly and properly roan. 

5. We Believe that our first parents were created in a state 

of innocency, but by their disobedience they lost 
their purity and happiness ; and that, in conse- 
quence of their fall, all men have become sinners, 
totally depraved, and as such arc justly exposed to 
the \vrath of God. 

6. We Believe that the Lord Jeans Christ has, by His suScr- j 

ing and death, made an atonement for the whole | 
world, so that whosoever will may be saved. 

7. We Believe that repentance towards God, faith in our 

Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, are necessary to salvation. 

8. We Believe that we are justified by grace, through faith 

in our Lord Jesua Christ, and that he (hat bclieveth 
bath the witness in himself, 
g. We Believe the Scriptures teach that not only doca con-' 
tinuance in the favour of God depend upon con- 
tinued faith in, and obedience to, Christ, but that 
it is possible (or those who have been truly converted 
to fall away and be eternally lost. 
10. We Believe that it is the privilege of all beUevers to be 
"wholly sanctified," and that "the whole spirit 
and sold and body " may " be preserved blameless | 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." Tbut 
is to say, we believe that ailer conversion there 
remain in the heart of the believer inclinations toj 
evil, or roots of bitterness, which, unless over-] 
powered by Divine grace, produce acloal slD 
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bul llial these evil tendencies can be entirely 
taken away by the Spirit of God. and the whole 
heart, thus cleansed Irom everything contrary to 
the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then 
produce the fruit of Che Spirit only ; and we beheve 
that persons thus entirely sanctified, may, by the 
power of God, be kept unblamable and anreprov- 
able before Him. 
1 1 . We Believe in the immortality of the soul ; in the resnr- 
rcctiOD of the body ; in the general judgment at 
the end of the world ; in the eternal happiness of 
the righteous ; and in the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked. 

DECLARATION. 

3 ISCtCt)^ SCClflCe tbal I will never, on any considera- 
tion, do anything calculated to injure The Salvation Army, 
and esjiecially, that I will never, without hrst having 
obtained the consent of The General, take any part in any 
religious services, or in carrying on services hdd in oppo- 
sition to The Army. 

1 PLEDGE MYSELF to make true records, daily, on the 
forms suppUed to me, of what I do, and to confess, as far 
as I ain concerned, and to report, as far as I may see in 
others, any neglect or variation from the orders or direc- 
tions of The General and ray Superior Officers. 

I FULLY UNDERSTAND that he does not undertake 
to employ or to retain in the service of The Army any one 
who does not appear to him to be fitted for the work, or 
faithful or succf^ssful in it ; and I solemnly pledge myself 
quietly to leave any Appointment or Army Corps to which 
I may be sent, \vithout making any attempt to disturb or 
annoy The Army in any way, should The General desire me 
to do so. And I hereby discharge The Army and The 
General from all liability, and pledge mysell to make no 
claim on account of any situation, property or interest I 
may give up in order to secure an engagement in The Army. 

I understand that The General will not be responsible in 
any way lor any loss I may suficr in consequence of being 
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ditmisMd during trial, or afterwarda, U I am aware that 
a trial ia neceisary for the pnrpoM of testing my snitability 
for the work. 

I hereby declare that the foregoing answers on this Form 
appear to me to fuUy express the truth as to tbs questions 
put to me, and that I know of no other facta which would 
prevent my engagement by The General, if they weie known 
to him. 

CANDIDATE \ jw^ 

TO Sirai HERE. I 



Send us joia Photop^ih. Please write your name, also 
name of Coips, on the back of the same, enclose it with 
your Forms, and return them as quickly as possible. If 
your photo is not ready, do not keep b^k your Forms on 
that account, but send them in with a note of eiqdanatiou, 
and send the Photo as soon as you can. 
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LIQUIDATION OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION. LIMITED 

DIRECTORS' STATEMENT 



DIRECTORS 



J. KITCHIN. lii^. {Ckairmaiii. LwnT.-Cot. PEPPER 

HEVWOOD SMITH, Esq., M,A.,M.D. P. STUART, Esq., 

F.B.S.A. 
JOHN CORY, Esq., J. P. R. LUKE, Eaq. 

RBGISTERED OFnCBS 

LONDON BRIDGE HOUSE, 40A. KING WILUAM STREET. 
LONDON, E.C. 

The Directors have already reported to the Shareholders 
that at the oumorously attended Meeting, held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on the 22nd ult,, the resolution to wind 
up the Association was carriud with only three dissentients, 
the Directors themselves holding proxies in favour of that 
course from 95 per cent, of the tot<ii number of the Share- 
holders who constitute the Association. Formal not 
of the second Meeting has already been sent to each 
holder. 

An attack is now being made by the bonxiwar 
Booth] upon the eflorts of the Directora to pt 
sccuritici of Uie Shareholders. In order to 
Directors in a position to repel this attto'' '' 
sary that each Shareholder sliould >p 
promptly. 
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The ibUowing letter, writtea by the late Chairman. 
Mr. W. J. Armitage, a few days before his death, will show 
that the Directors have not lightly resolved upon the 
present course. It will be remembered that Mr. Armitage 
was largely responsible for the formation oi the Associa- 
tion, and that up to the time of his death he remained in 
the position of Chairman of the Board. He was formerly 
amongst General Booth's most generous aopporteis. 



[COFV.J 

" s6. The Drivb. 
Hove. Si'ssex, 
Attguil 3, 185;. 
" Dear Mr. Harding, — 

" It will not be possible lor me lo meet Mr. Cory io London 
ncxl week. I should Uke bjm and the other Directors to un- 
deislaniJ. however, that I am wiUing to be identified wilh any 
decision lo which they may come with a view lo ultimately 
winding up the Association. I have no doubt as to the wisdom 
of taking that course. 

" It seems to me that a resolution to wind np ought (o be 
passed by the existing Directors, all of whom, with one exception, 
were jointly responsible lor the formation of the Association in 
1884. Bui having in view the fact that each month's repayments 
increases the margin of security, I should personally prefer that 
the active operation of Buch a resolution should be delayed say, 
for lliree years at the outside, at the end ol which time the 
queslion of adequate security would be placed beyond doubt. The 
resolution, however, would lake effect at any time within thai 
period, if it becamcevidenl either that the repayments were hkely 
to cease, or that the existing Directors could not be kept to- 
gether, for I regard it as of the utmost importance that they 
should themselves see the matter through to the end. and if at 
their mecliog next week, they cannot arrange to act together lot 
this further period, 1 would strongly advise them to give imme- 
diate effect to the proposed resolution to wind up. for while on 
the one hand it would be a pity not to wait while our security is 
increasing, on the other hand the iolcresls of the shareholders 
would be less endangered by an immediate winding-up than by 
allowing the Members ol the present Board lo separate without 
that end being first eflected. Our eiiperience has shown us clearly 
that this is a Directors' rather than a Shareholders' (jaestion. 

" The bulk ol the Shaieboldera are poor people outilde tbm 
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radius ol (he Salvnlinn Army who have placed all their savings 
wilh us in the l>clie( that we shall protect their interests, and 
they are scatlered in uiuts all over Ibe country, so that they 
could not be got to act in co-operation, even if it were possible 
(which it is not) to put before them the (acta afiecting their 
inleresls which are within out knowledge. 

" II will be a great rehel to me to hear (rom you alter the 
meeting that some such course as thai which I have indicated lias 
been decided npoo. 

■■ Yours truly. 
■■ [Signed) WM. JAS. ARMITAGE," 

The present position of the Shareholders ia this ; The 
securities in the hands of the Association, which arc bound 
together by the consolidation clause, and which the Di- 
rectors have so far succeeded, with much difficulty, in 
keeping intact, were originally valued by independent 
Borveyors at about ;£ij5iOOo, without including the value 
of the Copyright of the War Cry, which is registered in the 
name of the Association. Upon this total sectirity the 
Directors have lent in round figures ^loo.ixto ; and this 
original sum has now been reduced by the operation of 
the monthly instalment principle to about /7i,ooo. 

The Directors can no longer take the responsibility of 
conceaUng from the Shareholders that the experience of 
the past few years has convinced them that the necessary 
conditions of safety have ceased to exist, and that any 
delay in carrying out the winding up would be at the 
expense of the Shareholders' interests, and would involve 
the sacrifice of their rights. As this is so important to 
hundreds of persons all over the country who have invested 
their savings in the Association, the Directors think it 
right to add that the statements in this week's War Cry in 
regard to the Association arc misleading, and calculated 
to induce those Shareholders who are unacqaaintcd with 
business matters to take a course in regard to the next 
meeting which would practically result in the whole of the 
Association's securities being banded over to the borrower 
without any cash payment. 

In regard to these stfttements, the Dinxlors beg to 
add I — 
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(i] Tho rate of interest on the mortgages may 

liigli when compared with the rate at which General 
Booth states he can now borrow money ; but the 
rate of 6 per cent, was fixed by himself when the 
Association waa started, although the Directors 
liave not charged more than 5 per cent, upon new 
proposals during the past seven years. The 
illustration given in the War Cry roust be received 
with caution, because of the absence of full details 
of the transaction : 

(2) While it is true that the repayments of CeneraJ 
Booth extend in some mortgages to twenty years 
or so from now, the Directors luUy expect, if tho 
proposal to wind up voluntarily is cami-d out, 
that the Shareholders will have received all their 
capital long before that time, and that the few long 
repayments may form a surplus to be recei\'ed by 
the Shareholders. It will be seen at once that jl 
General Booth has, as he states, " facihtics for 
securing advances at much lower rates of interest," 
it will be to his advantage to avail himself of these 
facihtiea and so put himself in a position to pay 
off, in cash, the total amount due to tlie Associa- 
tion. Or, as stated at the Meeting held on tlw 
;2nd ultimo, the Liquidators may succeed in trans- 
ierrinK Ibe whole of tho mortgages to some other 
persons. In either case the Shareholders would 
then receive all their capital back, with interest, 
in a short time. But if that cannot be done, 
because of the character of the properlics. tlio 
Liquidators will make to the Shareholder* each 
half year a repayment of the principal, provided, 
of course, that General Booth makes hb rc}My- 
ments according to his agreements. 

(3) Tho proposal referred to in the War Cry as luiving 
been rejected by tlie Association, was one which 
the Din>ctors, as leprescntmg a large body of 
Shareholders, dared not accept, bccauK Uicy worn 
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advised that it involved the abandonment of the 
Association's legal rights under the mortgage 
deeds. It was briefly as foliovre : — 

That the Directors should recommend the Share- 
holders, individually, to give up their existing 
rights in the Association by handing over 
their Certificates to General Booth in exchange 
for his personal Bonds— a step which would 
have entirely destroyed the Association with- 
out the Shareholders receiving any money 
back, and which would have taken all the 
power out of the hands of the Directors — 
that then all the securities in the hands of the 
Association should be given back to him 
without any payments in cash (notwith- 
standing the stipulations contained in the 
mortgage deeds which he executed at the 
time ho borrowed the money) and that after 
he had got all these properties into his own 
hands ho should place what he terms " a 
sufiScient number" out of these same pro- 
perties in the names of tliree trustees (about 
whose independence and fitness for such an 
onerous task nothing ivas said). This " suffi- 
dent number " was to be subject to still 
lurthcr deductions from time to time at his 
hands as certain repayments were made. 

The provision for Iht payment of tJte Shareholders as at 
forth in Iht proposal uitis as follows : — 

"That the General should pay a certain fixed 
sum per annum towards the paying oti ol the 
bonds, a proportionate amount of the mort- 
' gaged property being released each year as 
this payment was made. The particular 
Bondholders to be paid ofi each year being 
decided by ballot or by some otbei convenient 
method." 

The Directors declined to roconunead the ShaJVhoId«ia 
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to take the dangemus step of exchangmg their pusitinn as 
united iavestors in the Association with proper legal 
Sifegiiards, for that of separate creditors of General Booth, 
especially as the proposal gave no assured prospect that 
such bonds would be convertible into cash at any particular 
ticDe. 

The arrangement for the return of the Shareholders' 
capital as proposed by the Directors, presents no sucb 
difficulties as those suggested in the War Cry. Its effect 
will be that the Shareholders will get their capital back 
with full interest. 

The Directors wish to add that a cotisiderable number of 
poor people are making appeab to them to refund their 
money ; and yet, although the Association has an accumu- 
lation of funds in hand which cannot be safely and properly 
invested, the Directors ate legally unable to return any 
portion of it until tlic resolution, which was almost unani- 
mously passed at the last meeting, is finally confirmed. 

Mr. Booth has informed the Board of Directors that he 
will actively oppose any liquidation of the Association 
which involves the return to the Shareholders of their 
capital. The Directors, however, are qui to unable to 
accept the theory that the Shareholders, in placing their 
money in the Association, intended that it should in any 
sense be sunk in favour of any person. 

The Directors {most of whom have been upon the Board 
from the commencement) are acting wholly in the interests 
of the Shareholders. Tliey still offer (without remunera- 
tion as hitherto) to look after the interests of the Sbans- 
holders. The alternative to the voluntary liquidation 
as proposed by the Directors would probably be that a. 
body of the Shareholders would apply to the Gmrt for a 
compulsory winding up — an expensive and dangerous 
proceeding. 

The very efforts which are being made to hinder th« 
Directors from carrying out the proposal to repay th« 
capital, and interest, to the Shareholders, are another 
proof of the necessity of the step recommended. Tho 
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Directors therefore ask ttie Shareholders again to send tbdbr 
proxies to the Associatioti's Offices without delay. 

We remain, 

Yonrs faithfully, 

J. KITCHIN, Chairman, 
On behalf of the Directors. 

Dated London Bridge House, 
40A, Kino Wiluah Street, London, E.Ci 
March 31, 1897. 



APPENDIX V 



THE ARMY'S TREATMENT OF OFFICEI 



I. STATEMENT OF EX-OFFICER SUNDQVTST 

Before entering the Salvation Army I was a sailor for a 
mimber of years. I was converted to God about eighteeo 
months before I left the sea. I had a good situation aa 
lamp'trimmcF on a steamship running between London 
and Australia. After attending the Salvation Army and 
other meetings in different parts of the world I felt a great 
desire to give my life to the service of God and for the good 
of my fellow-men. I applied to the Salvation Army, and 
was accepted. After spending eight months in the Army 
Training Home I was commissioned to my first corps as 
lieutenant, nearly sixteen years ago, I loved my work 
and worked hard and faithfully for about fourteen years, 
including training, and during those years I never had a 
week's rest or holiday. I could have had, but was so taken 
up with my work that I did not want it. I was loved and 
respected wherever I went, and I believe God made me a 
blessing to many. 

During the last two years my health began to faH uid I 
found it hard work to do my dut>'. but I did not oompUin. 
One reason for this was that my appointment nas very ; 
and I had very little help and for some time wui short ] 
food : in fact, several times I had notli'" 
water. For the last two winters I ' 
wear and, having to work outdoi 
it' had its effect. My divluor 
thing to help me. 
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About a year and nine months ago, through various 
causes, my health thoroughly broke down. I was two 
months at my last station, but was utterly unable to work. 
On one occasion there was an Officers' Council in Norwich, 
and 1 had instructions to attend. I sent a reply to say 
that I was really too ill to attend, which was true. To my 
surprise my divisional officer sent his secretary and another 
officer over thirty miles with strict orders to make me 
come and to force me, and they were not to leave the place 
until I came. I was ill, but I went, and when I met bim in 
Norwich he told me that Headquarters were not prepared 
to give me a long rest which I needed, so I could do 
nothing else but resign. 

I have put this matter before the Army Headquarters 
and requested them to make the divisional ofRcer prove 
his charges against me, but they have taken no notice, so 
there is no justice to be had from them. I am sure no one 
coutd have worked more faithfully, and no one ever tried 
to uphold the honour of the Army more than I did. When 
I resigned the Army gave me {jj, and after much pleading 
they gave me ^6 more. I had no clothing, and no relations 
to go to for help, and I had to pay (or all I had, so that 
money could not last very long. I had hoped to get 
stronger and get some suitable work to do, and so be no 
trouble to any one, but my health has not improved much, 
and I was not able to get anything to do. 

Last winter in Norwich work was very slack \ there were 
something like 3,000 people out of employment, and I was 
unable to get anything to do. I was in great distress, and 
wrote to the Salvation Army Headquarters asking them to 
give mc a little help, and also to help me to get some work 
to do. The Field Secretary promised to get me an agency 
in the Army Insurance, but there was no vacancy in 
Norwich, and he asked me if 1 would take an agency in 
another town. I told him 1 would, but did not see how 
I could leave Norwich under the circumstances, seeing 
that I was a good bit behind with my rent, and my over- 
coot and other needful articles of clothing were in llie 
pawnshop. 
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Instead of helping me to get these things settled and 
put me on my foet, he got offended and wrote to say t 
could not get the agency. He told me to see the divisional 
officer then, which I did, but he said he was unable to find 
me any work. So no one made aa etlort to get me any 
work to do. They gave me a few shillings several tim^ 
after much pleading. The latter part of the winter, from 
Christmas, I had no fire in the house, and for weeks at a 
time I had nothing but weak tea and bread. On several 
occasions I had no food for two or three days at a time. I 
wrote and explained my state to Headquarters, and laid 
the matter before Mr. Bramwell Booth, but he would not 
help me. I wrote and laid the matter before the General 
when in Norwich for special meetings last winter, but he 
took no notice. Since then, on several occasions I have 
written asking them to give me a helping band, but they 
have not answered my letters. 

I never had a wish to do any injury to the Army — I know 
their difficulties — but I do think, after spending fourteea 
of my best years and my health and strength in the Army 
for 4^. and 5s. weekly, they might at least have given me a 
helping hand when in great need, and have assisted me 
into something where I could help myself. It is mo^ 
un-Christhke of men in their position to have spite on me 
and to refuse me a loaf of bread, even if it was to save my 
life. I have no relations who can help me. and 1 am not 
strong, and have no income of any kind, I am thoroughly 
disappointed with the Army and the way they have acted, 
towards me. Suppose I was ever so wrong, would it no 
have been a Christlike action on their part to at least give 
me a loaf of bread when they knew I had no food for two 
or three days at a time ? 



I 
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10th October, 1905. 



In a further statement Sundqvii 
did not request him to resign, but tl 
felt it was utterly impossible for 



C. SuHogvisT. 
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and do Uiis work successfully without a lengthy rest, witich 
hb ilivisional officer told him he could not have. He was, 

therefore, comiJclled to resign. He states further :— 

" I have no wbh to find fault with the Army, but I think 
they might act a little more ChristUke towards their officers. 
I am not the only one, tlierc are hundreds, I believe, who 
have spent their best years in the Army, but to-day have 
to struggle on under difficult circunistances that they 
would never have had if they had not spent their Uvea in 
the Army. 

" I have been paying into the Salvation Army Insurance 
Society lor five years, so that I could have £4 i 3s. at my 
death, but last winter I was unable to pay, so I lost it. I 
sent the policy and books to Mr. Bramwell Booth months 
ago, but he has not said anything about it." 



2. STATEMENT OF EX-EMPLOYE CAMERON 

Previous to applying for work with the Salvation Army 
I had been a bandsman in tlie Gordon Highlanders, under 
the command of Sir G. S. Wtiite, Field Marshal. I made 
my living afterwards by teaching music, until I was com- 
pelled to go into hospital with an injury to the spine, which 
left mo very lame, walking with the aid of two sticks. 

On leaving hospital, and not wishing to be a burden to 
my wife, who earned her hving with her mother by drcM- 
maldng, which long since came to an end, 1 applied to Uio 
Salvation Army, loi. Queen Victoria Street, for work. 
They sent me to their factory in Old Street, St. Luke's, 
where I was employed wood chopping, which I did for 
twelve months, getting no money, only board and lodging. 
I had to walk a mile to and fro every day, which in my 
crippled condition was an awful strain, but I kept hoiiing 

AA 
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lor soniothing better. lo the Home I raised & brass band 
araongsl old soldiers und begged old instnimcnts oS the 
Salvation Army bands, and the Commissioner made use 
of us all over London on behalf of the Social work. Eventa- 
&Uy, it having come to the Commissioner's ears that I had 
to do all that hard work besides the walking, he sent for 
me to Headquarters and said he believed in a man doing 
his best but he did not bcUevc in kilhng him, and ordered 
my train fare to be paid night and morning to and from the 
factory until they found me a better situation. 

Three Tveeks afterwards 1 was sent to their Mctropole in 
Stanhope Street, Strand, as ca.ihier, and bad a grant of js. 
a week. I remained there lor five months, when I was 
ordered to Headquarters depfit in Whitecbapcl Road, to 
act as cashier and stock-keeper. After bemg there for six 
months I had my grant raised to 5s, per week. I did not 
get another lift until Colonel Richards came as Chief Secre- 
tary, and he ga^'c me i6j. per week, to board myself. 
This lasted for about three months, when I was taken on 
the Headquarters staff at 20s. per week, with board and 
lodging. 

Besides my duties in the office, I, in my own time, taught 
the Colonel's children music, ho having a musical family 
called the " Richards Midgets," and we went at week-ends 
all over England giving musical evenings, and raised hun- 
dreds of pounds for the Salvation Army funds during lite 
three years we went about. A case in point — Oldham I, 
corps, collections for week-end, £160. I got nothing but 
my travelUng expenses paid, and it was hard work for cno^' 
being so lame. 

On Colonel Richards being ordered to Denmark I waa 
transferred again to the depot, and my wages reduced lo 
js. per week. We had two children to keep and my wife 
was in very bad health, so we were in great trouble, never, 
dreaming that such a thing would happen. I was deter 
mined not to be beaten, so did my work and liogied on. 
Eventually the Commissioner had a talk with me, and I 
received 17s. per week, and six months afterwards was sent 
to Bristol to help the officer there, as he had asked for mn 



I 
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I havijig served with him in London, There I was (or 
twelve months, second la charge and cashier, until Com- 
misaionor Sturgess came in charge of the Social work, and 
on hearing of my ease he took me back to London, where I 
took up my old duties of cashier and stock-keeper, receiving 
as*' per week. 

Eight months previous to last December Colonel Laurie 
sent for me to tel! me that the Commissioner had instructed 
him to give me reasonable notice to terminate my appoint- 
ment, as they could not afford to pay 25s. a week for a 
cashier. He said : " I do not say but you deserve it, but 
we can't aflord it." He would not give me notice, but 
said I " had better look out for something ebe." On 
December 18 last. Major Fletcher came to me and said 
that the Commissioner had decided definitely that my 
engagement would end on January i this year, and I was 
given ffi in lieu of a month's notice and discharged next 
day. 

Since first recei\'ing the intimation that I was no longer 
required, and Oiat 1 should find other employment. I did 
my best, during my remaining days in the Salvation Array, 
to find work, auswering advertisements, writing and seeing 
people I knew, I also on many occasions begged the officer 
in charge of the Salvation Army labour Bureau to find me 
a place, but all in vain, and since being turned away lust 
Christmas Eve I have tried in every possible way to fiml 
employment, but to no purpose, so havo be«n depeodeot 
on cliarity. I wrote Mr. Brarowell Booth in Februoiy 
last, but received no reply. 

I applied to a friend. Mr. Lnmsden, who waa for «>tn» 
time the Qiief Secretary ftt the Social H- ' i'?>i'ri-r" >n"i 
wlio has been doing his iMst for me nil ul' 
tlirough his communicatiotu with Um) rMivmirm • 
authorities Uicy Iiavc given some help : but I do not 
charity, 1 want a chanca to oara my own liviog. 
has the Army, after fonrteon ynam' mtvIoc, lunM 
adrift Id a worse state than at first > 

I am at the present moment roccjvlng a UttV* 
bolp from a friend, Just to keep nio Iron \ 
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gutter. My poor wile and family are absolutely starving 
and cannot face the workhouac. God only knows what the 
end will be. 

Donald Cambrom 
October $, 1905. 



vine ^W 



3. OPINIONS OF OFFICERS. EX-OFFICERS AND 
SOLDIERS » 

Opinions op Officers 

[The Salvation Army is the only sect hidigenons to 
British soil whose members are either afraid to express their 
opinions about its system or, having expressed them, to 
have them published. The author has himself heard 
officers give expression to his own views on vartous points, 
and he has also had written testimony from officers ol 
different grades confirming some of his conclusions. Until 
these ofl&cers attain a position of freedom by becoming ex- 
officcre it is obviously inipoasiblc lo obtain their permission 
to pnblish their letiere, even in an anonymous form. It 
may, however, be stated without indiscretion or risk to any 
one that their statemenls serve to confirm (i) the pre^-alence 
of the hardship and sofiering to which officers are hable 
to be subjected, (2) (he financial benefit accruing to the 
religious funds from the institution of and pablicity given 
to the "social" work, and (3) the apprehension with 
which all officers are necessarily oppressed when writing 
letters containing such opinions.] 

Extracts from an Ex-Staft Officer's Lbttkr 

" I have bad ten years' experience in the Salvation Army 
work, latterly as a stall officer, acting in the capacity of 
Chancellor, In one of the provinces. It is, tfaarefore, with 
the knowledge of facts that 1 write. . . . One ot the 
cases proves to be that of a man with whom I hcive boeu 

■ The li^Iterj in this sectloa were eomraanicated lo the •ntliir alttr ' 
sll but a small poriion r.i tttis work was writloi. Ttwy are pablklud 
Dot as bases but as confirmatiiro of hli cuqcIikIcoi. 
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acquiunted for twelve years, aod a more godly, seU-sacrilic- 
ing individual it would be impossible to find. It is per- 
fectly true that his salary amounted to no more than an 
average ol about 5s. per week. He, unfortunately, is but 
one of many who have given up much to enter the work of 
the Salvation Army, and who. after spending years of toil 
and hardship, have broken down through ill-health, and so 
become reduced to starvatioQ. It was the witnessing oi 
such cases that compelled mc to relinquish my position 
in the Army some years ago," 

£x-S. A. Cbakcbllor. 



Extracts fbom an Ex-Staff Officer's Letter 



i"J can most emphatically corroborate the statements 
with reference to starving, destitute, and ijl-treated officers 
and c!t-officcrs of the Salvation Army. . . . Wlien I was 
a ataS officer engaged at the International Headquarters 
in Queen Victoria Street and travelled a good deal through 
the country on Salvation Army business, I was continually 

Ihe-artng of and seeing for myself cases of neglect and priva- 
tion and of starved-out officers, men and women ; and many 
of such cases were from time to time brought to the notice 
of Commissioner , Colonel , and other secretarial 
officers responsible for the oversight of the spiritual opera- 
tions of the Salvation Army. The case of the man who is 
a cripple ts well known to myself and a great number of 
past and present officers." 

An £x- Staff Officbr. 



Extracts from an Ex-Staff Officer's Letter 

" When one considers the very important part of Salva- 
' tion Army operations for wliich the field officer is responsi- 
ble, the ultimate treatment is all the more astounding. . . . 
True, at the outset he is assured that liis salary shall never 
be Ics^ than 5^. per week (and, in the name of Ctiristianity, 
what is this ?) with wlilch to feed and clothe himself, but, 
aalortunately, in very many instances tb« field officer does 
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not receive even this amount. There is absolutely no 
excuse (or any officer being allowed to stiScr such unneces- 
sary hardship and privation. His position is known to 
bis sujjerior officers every week from reports furnished. 

" I state a case, one of many, which came under my own 
observation during eleven years' experience. Two officers 

were sent to the small town of B , where the Salvation 

Army, for various reasons, was not liked and not wanted. 
Although both were giaod and earnest men they failed to 
make any impression, or enlist sympathy, and consequently 
wore unable to raise funds. They wore drawing is. 3d. to 
IS. 6d. per week salary. They appealed to Headquarters 
for assistance on several occasions, and were invariably 
told they must put forth extra effort locally to raise money, 
although it was well understood at Headquarters that this 
was practically impossible. This went on for several weeks, 
only occasionally relieved by a paltry grant of 6s. (3». 
each). At length the hcutenanl took upon lilmsvH to 
write, pointing out that his clothes were shabby and asking 
for immediate help. Receiving no reply, be asked hts own 
relatives lo advance his fare, upon receipt of which ho 
returned home, and wrote expressing regret at being 
compelled to take such a step. The captain, discouraged 
and ill, had to adopt a similar course. For leaving thiis 
they were branded as " deserters." By this process Aitft- 
liredi of good, promising officers arc driven from the Salva- 
tion Army every year," 

An Ex-Staft Officbr. 



Extracts from an £x -Staff Officer's Letter 

" It is de^able to correct the impression that relations 
in Great Britain between the Salvation .Army Headquarters 
and many cX'Salvationists arc any different to those which 
evidently obtain in Germany and^aa recent events show — 
in Sweden. The facts are on all fours. A telegram in the 
Daily News has already informed us that at a Berhn meet- 
ing Salvation Army officers had to be ejected lor creating a 
disturbance. Herein, doubtless, lies the explanation of 
the ' disorder ' at the second meeting. There is nothing 
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new in all this. I have seen Headquarters officers and 
their supporters endeavour to howl down, at a public 
meeting in Exeter Hall, cx-Salvatianists who were simply 
dclendJng themselves against injustice. Not long since, 
when an old half-blind ex -Salvationist was contending in 
the open air against what he conceived to be a wrong, he 
was violently set upon and his meeting broken up hy 
Salvationists out of uniform. 

'■ There is no disputing these things. They were not done 
io a corner. Volumes of evidence can be giveu in proof. 
It is no answer to this to say that General Booth has a 
farm colony and sometimes gives away soup. When we 
plead (or consideration, that cx-Salvationbts should no 
longer be persecuted and slandered — it is surely besido the 
question to answer that the Army lets cheap lodgings to the 
homeless." 

An Ex-Stapf Officer, 



Extracts from a Woman Officer's * Letter, 

" Dkar Captain. — 

" You will see by the above address that I have arrived 
quite safe. ... It is a dreadful place — in debt, and by the 
books the last officer did nut have enough to live on. One 
of the salaries is }d., Cd., and so on. He was alone. No 
War Cry customers. What do you think ? only 8 to our 
reception meeting and one of those a Junior, and no one 
turned up for open'air. He has only had %d. for cartridges. 
Never mind, we shall have to go forward. 

" I liavc been puzzhng myself and wondering why I have 
to be parted so much from my captains. I have often 
looked round the Division to try and find one, but have 

never found one, only you and Capt. . I have often 

thanked the Lord in sending me to two such good captains. 
I wish I was only coming back with this letter. . . . But 

how have you found X f Better, I trust, than 

expected. 

■' It is one comfort that we have an heavenly Father. One 

* Now ■& ex-offion. 
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who never parts from His children as long as wc kM 
Perfect Trust in Him. Cheer up, dear. I will pray 
you. If ever you are thb way come in. won't yoa 
thank you lor all your kindness and the blessing 1 1 
while with you. 1 trust you are well. Best lov 
God richly bless you is the prayer oE 



t yoa 

1 



(Kept by the Power ol Cod) 



Extracts from a Woman Ex-Ofpicbk*s Lktteh 



rry 1 I 

'"§ 

t. Sep 

profil 

pensi 
ficeia 



" As you will know nine years of service bring no pen 
to Salvation Army officers. I have been an officer, 1 
Ukc hundreds I have come across. I am not sorry I t 
spent what strength I had for God, but really sor 
saw the S.A. 

" I enclose you a letter from my own lieutenant. 

me at she lived nearly all her time on turnips . . . 

1 don't believe she would tell me a lie. . . . The profil 
the Ifar Cryswe sell are supposed to be given out in pensi 
Wliy don't they put it in black and white what officers 
it. as I have yet to come across tiic first poor fieW 
that has got it ? 

" When an officer takes his or her weekly report, 1 
for salary, they don't think it part of their work to ask 
as to how you arc going to get fire or food, and if you 
your next corps will be co better. I was three days will 

fire at , and should have been longer had it not t 

for the kindness of Adj. , now o( , then 

. 1 don't say this for myself — God has given 

strength to work for my hving — but for the poor, 
that are in and those that are out I plead. They 
money to keep their officers. How many are lud 
side, and will never work again ? How many tl: 
fathers and mothers have to keep ? ... If they '. 
to go bo hundreds would leave the ranks to-moirow, b\ 
is their only shelter and bread and butter." 

A WoM,\N Ex-Oi 



tor^fi 
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Extracts from a Woman Ex-Opfickr's Lettbr 

" . . . . Our poverty does not begin wlico we leave tlic 
ranks because oi our health giving way, but right through 
many of our officers' careers they suffer great privation both 
of cold and hunger. If it were not for the good soldiers and 
friends, many of us would have suffered mncli more than 
we have. I had a Captain who went home ill . , . because 
of not having sufficient to eat. . . . She was the most 
saintly woman I had ever lived with. While the D.O. went 
to a good billet wc two went home on that Sclf-Denial Sun- 
day to bread and tea. We would not have murmured had 

not Major come to our quarters when in , and 

though tlicre were two corps beside ours none would pat 
him up, and he had to stay with us. We had very little 
in thu quarters, so he gave us is. 6d. We got a bag of coals, 
Jib. butter. 7 pennyworth of chop, and a loaf, and strange 
to sny he sent in the bill for the is. 6d. the week wo fare- 
welled. My Captain refused to pay it as his wife and him- 
self had these luxuries, and we did not ask for them, and 

our salary all the time we were in did not come to 

2S. 6d. per week, and we have taken our clothes ofi to give to 
poor ox-officers whom we have found out while visiting. 

" You know how officers arc marked . . . when they 
dare to speak out. . . , An officer rises according to tlio 
money he makes for Headquarters, not for the number of 
souls he is the means of saving. ... I do not wonder dow 
that as the S.A. holds its open air at C 10 ex'ufficen 

tgo post with jugs for their husbands' beer, , . ," 
A Woman £x-Offic£R. 
SiOE 
inj^ 
wor 



Extracts frou Ex-Soldiers' Letters. 



, I regarded your letter to the Times as an exprcs- 
sioQ of honest indignation against acts of inhumanity and 
injustice. In such cases one does not generally use smooth 
words, nor did you. I hardly think they will reply, but it 
is stirring them up. ... I can give other cases. One is 
tliat of a slum officer, compelled to leave the work, to 
which she was devoted for ytiars, when her health failed— 
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the handsome sum of £1 being given lier. The other Is 

that of a man who died in , an honest fellow whose 

death was directly due to the hardships he endured as an 
officer, and who was obliged to leave the work becAUSB of 
faiUng health, afterwards sinking into deep destitutiaii. . . . 
It is the system which is at fault. A system of work and 
administration has been created which places Hoancial 
burdens on Uie Army under which it groans. The result 
is that the exigeacies of the case prevent adequate salaries 
being paid all round, prevent adequate allowances when 
retirements fake place, and favour such treatment as your 
letter has described. The problem is much deeper thaa 
waj's and means, or even of cases of bad treatment. It is a 
question of an anti-Christian system and its fruits. . . /* 

An E-x-Soldibr. 

"... 1 am very pleased to see your letter in the Tittus. 
It is strong, but not a bit too strong, and I sincerely hope 
that it will cause investigation to be made as to the Anoy's 
methods of deaUng with officers whose services they no 
longer need. These methods arc cynical in the extreme, 
and if the public knew one quarter of what has come even 
to my notice — much less to yours — the S.A. donations would 
experience a very sudden drop." An Ex-Soldier. 

"... I read your letter in the Times and consider you 
acted most courageously in trying to do something to bring 
the attention of the public to a most glaring evil. . . Hie 
brave deed has been done and will bring its reward. Tlio 
organisation has become a great woM power, and is kept 
together mainly by selhsh and worldly interests, and is 
certain to receive a terrible shaking, though it may not cotne 
along the line we would wish. . . . My own case against 
it is its autocratic and almost of necessity tyrannical and 
unjust form of govemment. . , ." 

An £x-Soldisr. 

Statement by an Ex-Staff Officer 
I have read the foregoing statements of ex-officcn and 
soldiers of the Salvation Army, and from my experience Ot 
33 years in the service, I am able fully to endorse all they 
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say about the system : it is true, neither overdrawn nor 
exaggerated. 

I was until recently for three years in command of one 
of the most important London corps, and then for a few 
months accepted a post at one of the Provincial Head- 
quarters. What I then saw of the general run of corps and 
officers finished my career, and I resigned. 

I resigned upon principle. I could no longer be a party 
to a terribly costly system of administration which upholds 
a great unnecessary military routine and staff, whilst hun- 
dreds of young men and women in the field try to live on 
doles of two or three shillings a week. I could no longer 
adhere to an organization which keeps money flowing to 
" the top ", effectually draining the corps until they cease 
to develop locally and thus cease to be a factor in the 
religious Lfe of the people, there having been some 300 
places closed during the six years ending 1905, while 3,900 
officers have gone in the same time. I could no longer 
remain with a people who, while spending much money, 
bram, and time for the beneht of out-of-works, and the 
degraded of every kind, cause their own officers' cliildren 
to be left to do the best they can, debarring them from being 
brought up so as to be able to cam their own hviug, I 
resigned because tlic development of rank -separate ness and 
militarism convinced me Uiat reUgion is best when separated 
from miUtarism. 

Many of the simple Salvation Army officen drag along 
year alter year trying to do a successful work in miserable 
balls, so-called, and poor uncomfortable quarters. I have 
this very year (1906) seen places of meeting and " bomos " 
of officers wluch must ruin the health and spirits of the 
young men and women who are consigned to drag out their 
existence in them. In one so-called " quarters " the rain 
pelted in the passage, one old door supporting another to 
keep it from falhng in ; the upstairs room had an old iron 
bed-mattress and pillows, and the paper bung in yards off 
tlie walls from the damp. The floor was full of rats' boles, 
and the officer told me be had lain ill in that very room for 
days while the rats ran over his table and lie could not kelp 
himself. 
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It is perfectly true that officers who mentioa tboir objc 
tions to the system arc " marked." A system of " dossiers " 
as complete aa that which condemned Dreyfus is kept. Id 
fact scores of stall ofhcers arc kept doing little else than 
looking after tliesc bits of paper. 

All who tliink of becoming officers in the Salvation . 
should know the following facts. Parents especially sliould 
study them : — 

I . By a system called CoriJs Cadetship. young men and 
women are induced to enter the Training Homes before they 
have learnt any trade or profession tot self-support, and in 
the Ught of what happens to tliem alterwards this is a seiioas 
matter. 

a. In the Training Home they are taught that the>' must 
" bum their bridges ", which means getting rid of their tools 
or anything by which they might earn a livelihood apart 
from the Salvation Army. 

J. The teaching in the Training Home is given by persoot 
who for many years have never been in a station. Thert- 
fore the actual work is in many cases found to be quite 
different. The principal occupation and worry of the field 
officer will be money -getting, literature selling, keeping up 
the appearance of statistics, and raising money for Head- 
quarters at Self-denial and Harvest Festivals. 

4. Many places in every district are in such a conditioii 
that the lads and girls put in as officers positively get thdt 
living by open-air begging, the public having long sioco 
ceased to attend the halls. The poor young officers, theiv- 
fore, must go out and beg or go without, unless the divisk>iial 
officer can make up their pittance to f,s. a week, which is all 
the regulations specify ; and he cannot always find mooejr 
to do that. 

5. Officers are supposed to be able to get a small peosioti 
after 10 years" service, but it must be remembered that the 
printed regulations state (a) that " no officer has any leggU 
claim to a pension," and {b) that the rule "is subject to 
frequent revision." Tiiis nxeans that, if »>iir h v t 1 .-nm u 
shilling to help yourself, part of tlie ' \y 
stopped, until it bee^me" ■■ ■■—■ ■ r-":'i.,, :p-iii:i»1 
procedure is to ofier 
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6. The rate at which officers are misaing from the ranks is 
enormous. 

It was for these reasons that I resigned my position. I 
was utterly disappointed ndth the development of the 
system, 

I had not the least acknowledgment of my resignation 
from Mr. Bramwell Booth or any London officer, or any 
word of thanks for over 20 years' service, although I left 
without any person in the Salvation Army being able to 
lay a finger of reproach upon eithCT roy work or my char- 
acter. 

I appealed (or financial aid that I might get a httlc home 
together without being left burdened with debt, but this 
was curtly refused me, so that I have received neither a 
word of thanks for past services nor a farthing in assistance 
for myself and family. Yet I resigned purely upon prin- 
ciple and without the least quarrel with any man, the treat- 
ment being meted out to me, I presume, because I opened 
my mouth against the system and its de\'elopmenl, to which 
as a man and a Christian I could no longer adhere. 

An Ofpicbb for 33 Years. 

June, igo6. 
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SALVATIONIST STATISTICS 



SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHEME ' 

THE ARMY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
I. The Religious Work 

Souls seeking salvation in 1888 (see Annual 

Report) 154.000 

Souis seeking salvation in last 20 years (esti- 

mated minimum) 4.000,000 

Adult members in London, 1903 (Religious 

Census) 13.000 

Adult members in United Kingdom (estimated 

maximum) ...... 100,000 

Paid officers in United Kingdom, say . • 5.000 

Salaries and expenses of officers. United King- 
dom (estimated) £250.000 

" Deserters " from olBcership, 20 years, say . 8,000 

Cost of training " deserters," same jjeriod. say £250,000 

Annual contribution of Salvationisla to religious 

work (estimated maximum) . . ■ £130,000 

Annua! contribution of public to religious work 

(estimated mlnlrouro) .... £34SiO(>o 

< The figures ue official where no indication of an eatimale 
is given. The aiTangemeiil only in the aulhor'ft. and it is in- 
spired by Ihe Army's fondness (or what it calls "splendid" 
alatistica {War Cry. December 2^, 1904). There is 00 nasoa 
why such statistics should not be usde Instructive as welL 
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Annual aggregate cost of religious work (esti- 
mated) ^475.000 

Amount of investments in religious work, 1904 . £539,895 

Annual dividends paid on investments, 1904 . ^35,490 



2. The "Social" Work 

Total cost, 1895 ..... 

Total cost, 1904 

Turn over of Farm Colony, 1895 . 
Turn over of Farm Colony, 1904 . 
Total turn over of " social " section, 1895 . 
Total turn over of " social " section, 1904 . 
Total salaries of ofEcials. etc.. 1895 . 
Total salaries of officials, etc., 1906 
Salaries and allowances, women's work only, 1903 
Amount of investments in " social " work, 189; 
Amount of investments in " social " work, 1904 
Annual dividends paid on investments, 189; 
Annual dividends paid on investments, 1904 . 
Emigration of submerged : expenditure, 1903 . 
Emigration of submerged : expenditure, 1904 . 



£42,189 

£50.993 

^S3.'65 

£151,000 

£201,492 

£4.000 

? 

£iS7-44» 

£2,125 

£6.36' 

£■94 

£198 



3, RsL&TivB Progress 07 Religious and 
"SoaAL" Work 

1889 
(Previous to institution 
of "Social" Scheme). 



1904 



Corps in the United Kingdom , I.39S (say) 1.500 

OfEcers in tbo United Kingdom 4.575 ' (say) 5.000 
Adult members of Army, U.K. 

(estimated) . . . 100,000 * 100,000 

* The Army's figures ot ofltcers do not always clearly dis- 
tinguish between teligioiia ant) " social," 

' Hctc the as9uaiplion, favourable to the Army, that its 
cfleciivc strengih as a reUgioua body has not decreased since 
1889. U made. 
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Self-Denija Fund Collection, U.K. ^£14.031 ;£SS.*6' * 

Property in the United Kingdom ;£333.849 Z'.oSS.494 

"Sociai" 

1895 1904 

Total cost .... ;£23,6z3 ^42,189 

Total turn over . . . ^£151,000 £aoi,4S)3 

Religious and " Social " 

Amonnt sunk in religious work, U.K., 1890- 

1905 (estimated) ;£6,ooo/)00 

Amount sunk in " social " work, U.K., 

1890-1905 {estimated) . . . ;£50o,ooo 
Financial ratio ot religious work to " social " 

work 12 to I 



1 The Sclf-Denial Fund in 190; was ^63,310, nod in 1906 
the amount collected was ^£72,731. 
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